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Introduction 

The opening section of this Guide is a narrative account of the 
teaching procedures for the first story in With New Friends, the 
Second Semester Book for the second grade. It is the story of a 
teacher, whom we call Miss Evans, and her average group of second- 
grade children in a typical classroom situation. 

During the first semester Miss Evans had used the Semester Edi¬ 
tion of In New Places and the Teachers’ Guide and Read and Do 
book to accompany that reader.* 



The first section of this Guide tells how Miss Evans guides this 
same group of children ^ through the first story in With New 
Friends at the beginning of their second semester in second grade. 
It also describes procedures used for the first four pages in Read and 
Do to accompany With New Friends. 

In the remainder of this Guide the procedures for teaching each 
story arc developed under the headings: building background, 
developmental reading, rereading, additional reading activi¬ 
ties, and REi.ATED experiences. 

* The Semester Edition of In New Pr.ACES is a simplified form of the Full Year 
Edition of that book, desired for use during the first semester in second grade. 
It i^rcsents fewer new words, fewer variant forms of words, and only half of the 
word-recognition program. Also the phraseology is simplified. Tlie other half 
of the word-recognition program included in tlic Full Year Edition of In New 
Places is introduced in With New Friends which is intended for use during the 
second semester of the second year. Each of these books is accompanied by its 
own Teachers’ Guide and Read and Do book. 

Teachers who wisli to use only one basic reader during the entire second year 
will find a complete program oflercd in the Full Year Edition of In New Places 
and the accompanying Teachers’ Guide and Read and Do book. 

“ Sec Teachers’ Guide for the Semester Edition of In New Places for an ac¬ 
count of procedures used with these pupils during the first half of the second 
grade. 
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With New Friends 

On the first morning of the new semester Miss Evans had copies 
of With New Friends on her desk ready for Group II. 

"We have a new book,” she said, as the children as.scmblcd for 
their reading period. “This book has stories which are just as inter¬ 
esting as those we read in In New Places.” 

She showed the children a copy of With New Friends. They dis¬ 
cussed the cover design and talked about the deer, the rabbit, and 
and the bird in the picture. 

“Somewhere in this book is a story about some deer,” said Miss 
Evans. “It will be fun to watch for it.” 

She read the title. “Why do you think this book is called With 
New Friends?” she asked. After a brief discussion the children con¬ 
cluded that they were going to meet some new story-book friends. 

Miss Evans gave each child a book. “Turn to the first picture,” 
she said. “Here are two of the new friends whom you will meet, J erry 
and his cousin, Polly. Jerry lives in Spring Village. Every summer he 
visits Polly and her twin brother, Pat, who live on a farm. Jerry 
and Polly are out walking and have stopped to look at a little village 
near the farm. 

“Turn to the list of stories. Here you will find the names of all the 
stories in the book. The list Is divided into six parts or sections, and 
each section has a name. Gan you find the name of the first section?” 

Miss Evans helped the children read the names of all six sections. 
She encouraged discussion about the setting of each section of stories 
as indicated by the section title. She also called attention to the fact 
that in the table of contents the children could find the name of the 
author of each story as well as the page on which each story begins. 

“Now look again at the first section title, In Spring Viltage. What is 
the name of the first story in this section, Alice?” 

“ The Parade in Spring Village,'’ replied Alice. 

“On what page does this story begin, Tommy?” 

"Page 7,” said Tommy. 

“Let’s read the story and find out how there happened to bc a 
parade. Turn to pages 6 and 7.” 
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SECTION I 


The Parade in Spring Village 

PAGES 7-13 

“The picture on pages 6 and 7 shows part of Spring Village" said Pages 
Miss Evans as she began building background for the story. She 7-9 
wrote the phrase Spring Village on the blackboard for the purpose of 
introducing the new word village. * 

“Do you think it is a very large village?” ’garage 

“No,” replied Peggy. “You can sec fields near the main street,” 

“That’s right. Although it’s not a large village, it has a mayor," 
said Miss Evans as she wrote the phrase on the blackboard. “Do 
you know what a mayor is?” 

She guided the children to conclude that in some sections of the 
country the head of a city, town, or village is called the mayor. 

“There were some policemen stationed near Spring Village. We 
will read about them, too,” said Miss Evans. Then she proceeded to 
develop four new compound words which appear on pages 8-9: 
policemen, downstairs, anyhow, raincoats. 

“The word policemen is made of two words that you know. Sec if 
you can tell what the two words are.” Miss Evans wrote policemen 
on the blackiroard and asked a child to underline and read one word 
in policemen. She called on another child to underline and read the 
other word in policemen. In the same way she developed the words 
downstairs, anyhow, raincoats. 

“Now let’s look at the picture again,” said Miss Evans. "What 
is the building on the main corner near the big tree?” 

“A garage,” said Jimmie. 

“Why do you think so?” 

The children discussed the gas pumps and the man putting gas in 
a car. Some of them pointed out and read the two signs. 

“I’ll write the word garage on the blackboard so you can see it 
more plainly,” said Miss Evans as she wrote the word. 

“Jerry’s father owns this garage. Something exciting happened 
one day while Jerry was in the garage with his father. You’ll read 
about it soon, but first let’s discuss the picture a little further. 

“Look at the streets. Do you think they arc wide enough and long 
enough for the people of Spring Village to have a good parade?” 

The children all agreed that this was quite possililc, 
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“What kind of weather are they having in Spring Village?” 

“It’s raining hard,” said Louise. 

“Yes, it is raining,” replied Miss Evans as she wrote the new 
variant’form of rain on the blackboard. “This is the word rain with 
ing added to it. 

“Do you think they can have a parade when it’s raining so hard?” 

“No, they can’t,” replied Jimmie. 

“Yes, they can,” said Henry. “They can use umbrellas.” 

“There seems to be some difference of opinion,” said Miss Evans 
as she wrote these two sentences on the blackboard; 

No, they can’t. Yes, they can. 

“Jimmie said, ‘No, they can’t.’ He might have said, ‘No, they 
can not."” Miss Evans wrote can not above can't. “But he said it a 
shorter way. He said can't, which stands for can not. You’ll find this 
new word can't in the story. 

“Probably the best way to find out whether or not they can have a 
parade in the rain is to read the story.” 

Up to this point Miss Evans had been building background and 
stimulating interest in the story. She had begun her deviu.opmentai, 
READING by developing the new words for the first two pages. She 
now had the children read pages y and 8 in response to motivating 
questions and statements, as follows: 

“At the time the story begins Jeriy was asleep. Read page 7 to 
yourselves and find out what woke him up.” 

After the children had read the page silently, Miss Evan.s asked 
Peggy to tell what awakened Jerry. 

Then she asked different children to read parts of the page orally 
in response to purposeful statements or questions, as: 

“Read the first three lines, Russell, to tell us how Jerry woke 
up. 

"The next paragraph tells us what Jerry thought about the sound. 
Read it, Alice. 

“What was the noise, Heniy? Answer the question by reading the 
last paragraph,” 

After the page had been read orally, the children were asked to 
discuss some questions based on interpretation of the story. 

“Why did Jerry think the noise might be a drum?” 
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“Because there would be a drum in a parade, and he was expecting 
a parade,” said Ann. 

“Why did he decide that it wasn’t a drum?” 

“It wasn’t time for the parade,” replied Jimmie. 

“After he ran to the window, he decided that the noise was thun¬ 
der. Why?” 

“He saw it raining,” answered Alice. 

“Maybe he saw lightning, too,” said Jack. 

“Yes, he probably did,” said Miss Evans. “If he saw lightning, he 
could be sure the noise was thunder, couldn’t he? 

“Now let’s turn the page. Read to yourselves the first paragraph 
on page 8 and find out what Jerry had hoped would happen.” 

After the children had read the paragraph silently. Miss Evans 
had Peggy read it orally. 

The rest of the page was read silently, then orally, as Miss Evans 
a.sked these questions: 

“What happened every year in Spring Village? Who was always 
in the parade? What did Jerry think about the possibility of having 
a parade on this particular day?” 

After the page was read, Miss Evans guided discussion of the pic¬ 
ture. In cases in which a picture was at the bottom of the page, she 
usually found it advisable to postpone discussion of the picture 
until after the page was read. 

“Who is the boy in the picture? Docs he look happy? Why? What 
room is he entering? Do you suppose there is anyone else in this room? 
Who? 

“The next page tells us what Jerry said to Mother. Read the first 
paragraph to yourselves. 

“Now read it aloud, Alice.” 

The children continued to read silently, then orally, as Miss Evans 
asked in succession: “Did the rain stop? What did Mother suggest 
doing? What did Mother and Jerry do? What happened while they 
were eating?” 

When the children had finished reading this page. Miss Evans had 
the readers collected. She always had the books collected after each 
lesson so that the stories would be new and interesting when the 
children read them together and so that background discussion and 
motives for reading would be stimulating and eflcctive. 
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As soon as the books were collected, Miss Evans introduced Read 
and Do to accompany With New Friends. 

**You also have a new Read and Do book to go with your new 
reader,” she said. “Gan you read the title? Yes, it is Read and Do. How 
can you tell that this Read and Do book goes with With New 
Friends?” Miss Evans held her hand under the phrase, With New 
Friends, and the children read it. 

After discussing the picture on the cover, hfiss Evans provided the 
children with copies of Read and Do and asked them to turn to the 
first page. 

“Look at the picture,” she said. “This is the picture of a street 
in Spring Village where Jerry lived. Gan you find his father’s 
garage?” 

Miss Evans continued to ask questions until the children had iden¬ 
tified the buildings and the people. Then she made sure that they 
understood that they were to read the story on the left side of the 
page, and that they were to read and follow the directions on the 
right. 

When all of the children seemed to understand what they were to 
do. Miss Evans sent them to their seats to do independent work 
with the first page in Read and Do. 


In the afternoon Miss Evans had these children spend a period 
participating in reading activities in addition to those which they 
had in working with the story in the reader and with Read and Do, 
Frequently she devoted an entire period to additional readino 
activities. At other times she had the children engage in one or 
more short activities at the end of a period after they had finished 
reading a group of pages in the reader. These additional activities 
were designed to develop ability in the fundamental skills of word 
recognition, interpretation of meaning, and application of 
STUDY skills; and to increase appreciation. 

On this particular afternoon Miss Evans gave the children practice 
in WORD recognition. Up to this point she had introduced the new 
words in oral context and had written them on the blackboard. This 
group of children, however, needed much more practice in order ic) 
develop facility in attacking words independently. 
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While reading the Semester Edition of In New Places the children 
had been introduced to word variants made by adding ing, d, and ed 
to known stem words. Since several children still had difficulty in 
recognizing such variant forms, Miss Evans decided to review them 
early in the second semester. 

“We arc going to make some new words out of old words,” she 
said at the opening of the afternoon period. “First, we’ll make the 
new words by adding ing to some words we know.” 

She wrote rain on the blackboard and had the word read. Then 
she wrote raining and asked a child to read this word. She repeated 
this procedure until the children had read several stem words and 
their variant forms made by adding ing. She used the same procedure 
with variant forms made by adding d or ed to known words. 

The words used included important variants appearing in the first 
section of the reader, pages 7-39. Some of the variants are new in 
this sectioir of With New Friends, and some were introduced in pre¬ 
ceding readers. 


rain 

pick 

thank 

hold 

stand 

ask 

raining 

picking 

thanking 

holding 

standing 

asking ' 

march 

open 

answer 

call 

climb 

stay 

marched 

opened 

answered 

called 

climbed 

stayed 

please 

like 

surprise 

hope 

change 

wiggle 

pleased 

liked 

surprised 

hoped 

changed 

wiggled 


After the above words had been written on the blackboard and 
read. Miss Evans invited the children to play a “Listening Game.” 
She divided the class into two groups and wrote on the blackboard: 

Group 1 Group 2 

Then she pronounced one of the variant forms very distinctly and 
called upon Jack, who was in Group i, to find and read the word. 
Jack quickly found the word and read it, and Miss Evans wrote a 
score of i under Group i. Then a child in Group 2 was given a 
chance to make a score for his group. 

The game was continued until everyone had a turn. The scores 
were added at the end of the period. Group i was the winner. Group 
2 clapped for them. 
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The children then went to their seats and worked with page 2 in 
Read and Do. This page provided additional practice in forming 
ing, ed, and d variants. 


Pages 

lo-n 

shut 

coming 

glasses 


At the opening of school on Tuesday morning Miss Evans read to 
the children two poems: “When the Rain Comes Down” by Annette 
Wynne and “The Rain” by Dorothy Aldis.^ The children enjoyed 
the poems and discussed them for a few minutes. 

The theme of these poems is similar to that of the stoi7, “The 
Parade in Spring Village.” Miss Evans frequently provided her 
pupils with RELATED EJtPERiENCES which enriched the theme of a 
story and extended the children’s interest in it. 

When it was time for Group n to have their morning reading 
period, Miss Evans again had developmental reading. Fir.st she 
developed the new words which appear on pages lo-i i. 

“We are going to read more about ‘The Parade in Spring Village’ 
this morning,” said Miss Evans. “In the part of the story which tve 
read, you will remember that Jerry and Mother went to the garage 
to have a picnic with Daddy. What happened to the garage door 
while they were eating?” 

“It blew open,” said Ann. 

“Do you suppose Jerry shut the door?” 

“Yes, the rain would come in if he didn’t,” volunteered Louise. 

“You are right, Louise,” said Miss Evans. “And jeny was a 
thoughtful boy, so he ran to shut tk door.” Miss Evans wrote the 
phrase on the blackboard. She had Jack read the entire phrase. 
Then she had Henry find and read the new word shut. 

“When Jerry went to shut the door,” continued Miss Evans, “he 
saw someone coming who looked as if she were wearing big glasses like 
those the Mayor wears.” Miss Evans wrote the italicized phrases on 
the blackboard. 

“Whom do you suppose Jerry saw?” 

“His grandmother,” answered Peggy. 


‘"When the Rain Gomes Down,” by Annette Wynne, For Days and Days. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, i gi 9. 

The R^n,” by Dorothy Aldis, Everything and Anything, Minton, Ihilch and 
Company, New York, 1927. 
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“Let’s find out if Jerry’s grandmother came to the garage. Turn 
to page 10. Read the page to yourselves. Then I’ll ask you to tell me 
what you found out.” 

The children read page lo silently. Then they discussed the pic¬ 
ture at the bottom of pages lo and ii. Miss Evans asked them to 
note the white rings around the mother duck’s eyes and to count the 
little ducks. 

Different children were then asked to read parts of page lo orally 
in response to statements or questions, as: “Read the part which 
shows that Jerry was surprised. What did he see coming? Read the 
part about the mother duck. How did she march into the garage? 

“Now read to yourselves the first paragraph on page ii and find 
out about the little ducks. 

“Read that part aloud, tlenry.” 

The children read the next paragraph silently, then orally, to 
find out what Father and Mother did. Then they read the last para¬ 
graph to find out what Jerry said about the mother duck. 

After page 11 had been read. Miss Evans gave the children an 
experience in interpretation of meaning. She wrote on the black- 
Iroard the words and sentences below for use in deepening and ex¬ 
tending the meaning of rings and glasses. 

rings glasses 

The mother duck hod white . . . around her eyes. 

The Mayor could not see well without his ... . 

Jerry had two ... of milk with his sandwiches. 

Father said, "Jerry, will you answer'the telephone if it . . . ?" 

Mother had two pretty ... on her fingers. 

“Some words have more than one meaning,” Miss Evans ex¬ 
plained. “The word rings has more than one meaning, s.nd glasses has 
more than one meaning. Read the sentences to yourselves and decide 
whether to use rings or glasses in each one. Then we’ll talk about the 
different meanings of these words.” 

After the children had read the sentence silently, Miss Evans 
asked a child to read the first sentence orally, supply the missing 
word, and write it in the blank space. The same procedure was used 
for the other sentences. Discussion then followed in regard to the 
different meanings of rings and glasses- 
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For INDEPENDENT WORK at tlicir seats following this reading period, 
Miss Evans gave the children an experience in the applicaiion oi 
STUDY SKILLS in reading. She wrote on the blackboard the sentences 
below which stated story incidents out of sequence. The childi en were 
asked to write the sentences on their papers in the order in which the 
events took place. 

A parade was coming down the street. 

Jerry jjmped out of bed. 

Mother and Jerry went to the garage. 

Jerry ran to shut the garage door, 

The parade of ducks marched into the garage. 

The wind blew the garage door open. 


Pages 

12-13 

wild 

knew 

glad 

than 


At the opening of the afternoon reading period Miss Evans ciuickly 
developed the new words on pages 12-13 and stimulated interest in 
further reading. 

She used the questions and statement below to introduce the new 
words. In each case she wrote the italicized phrase on the blackboard 
as she said it. Then she had the children read it and identify the new 
word. The question or statement in each case was followed by di.scus- 
sion. 

“Do you suppose Jerry was glad when he saw the parade? Do you 
think he would rather have had this parade than a parade of people? I 
wonder if Jerry knew what kind of duck the mother duck was. Do you 
think she was a barnyard duck or a wild duck?" 

Following the word development the children read page 12 as 
usual. Miss Evans kept the reading lively and purposeful by such 
remarks as; 

“Turn to page 12. Look at the picture. Where is the mother duck 
sitting? Where are the little ducks? Read the first three paragraphs 
to find out how they happened to be in the box. Read the rest of the 
page to find out how Father discovered what kind of duck the mother 
duck was.” 

After the children had read the page, Miss Evans explained that 
Beaver Park is a state park not far from Spring Village, that many 
different kinds of wild birds and animals are kept there, and that 
this duck had wandered away-from the park. 
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“Read to yourselves the first paragraph on page 13 and find out 
what the man in the park told Father about the duck. Read the next 
paragraph and find out why the duck left Beaver Park. What did 
Jerry say about the duck?” 

The children read page 13 silently, then orally, as Miss Evans 
asked the questions above. Then she gave them an experience de¬ 
signed to increase their appreciation of Jerry’s changing emotions 
as events in the story took place. 

“How do you think Jerry felt,” asked Miss Evans, “when he saw 
the rain on the morning of the parade?” 

“Disappointed,” replied Jimmie. 

“Unhappy,” said Alice. 

“Yes, he was probably both disappointed and unhappy,” said 
Miss Evans. 

The children then discussed how Jerry felt when (i) Mother sug¬ 
gested that they have a picnic in the garage; (2) he saw the parade 
of ducks coming down the street; (3) he noticed that the mother 
duck looked like the mayor; (4) he sat down beside the duck. 

Following this discussion the children went to their .seats and 
worked with page 3 in Read and Do which provided additional 
practice on the new words shut, coming, glasses, wild, glad, than. 


Miss Evans planned to have these children reread the entire story. 
She decided, however, that it would be advisable to devote another 
entire period to skill development before finishing work with this 
story. On Wednesday morning the reading period was used for an 
activity in word recognition. 

Since there are several new compound words in Section I of With 
New Friends, Miss Evans gave practice on these new compound 
words, which are made of separate words the children already know. 
She also reviewed some compound words which appear in preceding 
readers of the series and again in the first section of this book. 

“This morning we are going to have fun finding two words in a 
large word,” she began. 

She wrote on the blackboard the important compound words 
which appear on pages 7-39 in With New Friends. 
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policemen 

downstairs 

anyhow 

raincoats 

wildcats 

everywhere 


firemen 

barnyard 

maybe 

another 

policeman 

something 


someone 

sometimes 

anything 

fireplace 

workshop 

outside 


Henry was asked to underline and read one word in policemen, and 
Pgggy was asked to underline and read the other. Jinnnie was then 



asked to read the entire word. A similar procedure was repeated 
until each word had been read in its component parts and as a com¬ 
pound word. 

Page 4 in Read and Do provides additional practice on compound 
words. After the children had finished the blackboard work described 
above, Miss Evans sent them to their seats to work with this page in 
their skill-development book. 


On Wednesday afternoon the children reread the entire story, This 
rereading was conducted in a way which was purposeful from the 
children’s point of view and which was also conducive to additional 
skill development from the teaching point of view. 
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The duldren’s purpose was to find paragraphs in response to mo¬ 
tives suggested by Miss Evans. Miss Evans’ purpose was to provide an 
experience in applying the important study skill of selecting and 
evaluating sections of content for specific purposes. 

“In ‘The Parade at Spring Village,’ there are certain paragraphs 
which are especially exciting or funny or satisfying,” said Miss Evans. 
“There are also certain onc.s which make you see pictures or which 
give you specific information. Let’s sec if we can find some of these 
paragraphs. Read to yourselves page 7 to find the paragraph which 
you think is most exciting. Then I will ask two or three of you to read 
aloud the paragi-aph which you have selected.” 

Some children chose the third paragraph; others the last one. 
After both paragraphs had been read orally and discussed, the ma¬ 
jority of the children agreed that the last one was more exciting. 

A similar procedure was used in rereading each succeeding page 
to find the paragraph which: (8) makes you sec the most interesting 
picture; (9) is most exciting; (10) gives you a clear picture of how 
the duck looked; (ii) is the funniest; (12) gives specific information 
about the duck; (13) make.s you feel most satisfied and happy. 

The children enjoyed rereading the story for the above purposes, 
and they enjoyed the discu.ssion which accompanied the rereading. 
Miss Evans had the satisfaction of knowing that they were having a 
valuable experience in the use of specific reading skills which they 
would need in studying other textbooks in later school life. 

Rereading the story completed the procedures which Miss Evans 
used in teaching “The Parade in Spring Village.” First .she had 
guided discussion of the illustration on pages 7-8 for the purpo.se of 
BUILDING BACKGROUND for thc story. Then she conducted develop¬ 
mental READING of groups of ncw pages, interspersed with periods 
devoted to additional reading activities as needed in providing 
more practice on the skills, and accompanied by a related experi¬ 
ence. The purposeful rereading concluded the work with “The 
Parade in Spring Village.” This sequence of procedures is typical of 
the suggestions in this Guide for teaching each of the stories in With 
New Friends. 



The Great Duck Hunt 

PAGES 14-20 

building background 

Remind the children to in the previous story Jerry’s fato 
telephoned a man in Beaver Park about the ducb. Then ask. Why 
did the mother duck leave her home? Were there any more ducks 
like her in the park? Do you think the man ui the park wdl want to 
have her back again? How do you suppose he Will get her. 

Lead into a discussion of the kind of truck which might 5c used 
to carry wild animals or birds to the park. If any of the children have 
seen such a vehicle, ask them to describe it. During the discussion 
make sure that these points are made: (i) usually such a truck has a 
large back door for animals to go in and out; and (2) u.sually cither 
the sides of the truck or the back door is made of strong wire so that 
the animals inside have fresh air. 

Conclude the discussion by suggesting a motive for reading the 
new story, as; “Let’s read and 6nd out what kind of truck the man 
from Beaver Park had,” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Devdopmtnt: “The title of our new story is The Great Duck 
Hunt.” Write the title on the blackboard as you say it. A.sk different 
children to read the title, then the new words, great and hunt. “If 
the story is about a duck hunt, there must be a hunter.'' Write the 
italicized phrase on the blackboard and have it read. “It seems 
strange that we are going to read about a duck hunt when Jerry had 
taken such good care of the ducks, He had even put a piece of 
chicken wire over their box so they wouldn’t get away.” Write the 
italicized phrase on the blackboard and have it read. 


Note: From this point on no mention will be made of writing 
new phrases or words on the blackboard as they arc developed in 
oral context. It is to be understood that all words appearing in 
italics are to be written on the blackboard during discussion. 


Reading: (14) “Let’s read and find out how they happened to have 
this great duck hunt. Turn to page 14. Look at the picture. Here is 
Jerry in the garage. Who do you suppose the man is? What do you 
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think this truck carries? How can you tell that it is from Beaver Park? 

Read the first two paragraphs to find out more about the truck.” 

Have the children read silently, then orally, in response to this ques¬ 
tion. Use the same procedure with additional questions. “What 
did the man and Jerry say to each other?” (15) “What did the man 
do and say when Jerry offered to help him? What did Jerry reply? 

Where were the ducks? What did Father and the man say to each 
other?” 

Discussion: “Why was the man so sure that he didn’t need help?” 

Word Deiielopment; “In the picture on pages 10 and n, the little Pages 
ducks were following the mother. Do you suppose that the mother 16-17 
duck would try to follow the baby ducks if they should turn and run 
the other way? Yes, she always tried to follow them. In the last picture 
the man was picking up the box. We will find out whether he took 
the box with him or whether he turned it over on its side to let the little 
ducks out.” 

Reading: (16) “Turn to page i6. Read the first two paragraphs to 
find out how the man got the ducks into the truck. Read the rest of 
the page which tells about the man leaving. Look at the picture. 

What has happened?” (17) “Did the mother duck escape, too? 

Where did the little ducks go?” 

Discussion: “Why didn’t the mother duck get out of the truck? 

Why didn’t the man slop and get the little ducks after they got out 
of the truck?” See also interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “The last paragraph which you read told you Pages 
that the ten little ducks ran away.” Have the children note that told 18-20 
begins with the sound of t as in top, and that it has the little word 
old in it. (See word recognition for a review of the initial consonants 
t, c, and g) “On the next page we will read about six firemen. The pi^i^res 
story becomes very exciting. One of the pictures is especially amusing.” 

Reading: (18-19) “Look at this funny picture. What is everyone 
doing? Can you find Jerry and his father? The Mayor? The fire¬ 
men? One of the men in uniform is a policeman. When you read 
the story you will find out which one he is, Read page 18 and find 
out why all these people arc here. Read the first two paragraphs on 
page 19 and find out what made the hunt exciting. Read the rest 
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of the page and find out what happened during the hun^’ (20) 
“Some newspaper men came to the duck hunt. Find out what they 
did Did the man from Beaver Park still brag aliout the animals he 
had caught? What did Father and Jerry say? Do you think they 
had a good time that day?” 

Dimjuion: See application of study skills and appreciation. 


J^ote- It is suggested that throughout the book the tcachei use 
this procedure: Have portions of text read silently in response to 
motivating questions. Then have the children answer the questions 
in their own words or by reading pertinent passages orally. Follow 
with additional questions to check comprehension and interpi ela¬ 
tion. When appropriate, guide discussion which will increase appre¬ 
ciation of any phase of the story with which you are working. Use 
the additional reading activities at the end of the reading periods 
or in separate periods according to the needs of the childicn. 


REREADING 

Have the story reread for the purpose of having the children find 
on each page the portion of text which is illustrated. Have each por¬ 
tion read orally as it is located. Let the class discuss the particular 
details illustrated. 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work: 

Note; These activities may be used at the end of reading periods 
or during entire periods set aside for skill practice, according to the 
needs of the children. 

The marginal page reference beside each activity indicates the 
point in the story at which the teacher may use the activity. The 
teacher will, of course, let the children read as many pages of the 
story, consecutively, as she thinks advisable and follow with the addi¬ 
tional reading activities which relate to these pages. 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the initial consonants i, c, g 
Use after While the children were reading the Semester Edition of In New 
page 20. Places the following initial consonants were taught: c, dj, g, h, k, t, 
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m, n, p, T, s, t, w. For maintenance purposes these consonants are 
reviewed from time to time as the children read With New Friends. 
In reviewing t, c, g the procedures below are suggested. 

Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the known words 
below. Have the children read the words in the first column and ask 
if they sec any part which is alike in all of them. Have a child draw 
a long box around all copies of t. Repeat the procedure with the 
other two columns of words. 


told 

cold 

game 

top 

car 

go 

tall 

cow 

gave 

tip 

cap 

get 

table 

can't 

good 

time 

cook 

goat 

take 

corn 



Auditory Discrimination: Erase the lists from the blackboard. Say 
“I am thinking of a word that begins with the sound of t as in told. 
It is a toy.” Ask different children to mention words which occur 
to them until someone guesses the one you have in mind, Continue 
as long as seems advisablcj using words which begin with t, c, and g 
respectively. 

Word Building: Provide the children with experiences in blending 
the initial consonants t, c, and g with known little words. Also give 
them practice in blending these consonants with parts of known 
words by having them substitute one of the consonants for the initial 
consonant in the known words. They should, of course, read each 
new word which they make. Suggested words to use are: old {told, 
gold, cold); ate {gate); sing {ting); road {toad); .sea {tea); handy {candy); 
up {cup); had {Tad); ride {tide); will {till); ear {tear); fun {gun); not {cot). 

Note: In choosing words for word building three types are recom¬ 
mended: (i) new words which the children will meet on succeeding 
pages of With New Friends; (2) new words which the children will 
meet in the first semester of the third grade; (3) useful words which 
the children will meet in their general reading. 

In the above list, for example, the words included from With 
New Friends arc: gold (page 30), ting (page 34), toad (page 74), gate 
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(page 225), camly (page 235 ), (pag<= 240. The words included 

from the irnester Edition of From Sea to Sea are: cup, Tad, lid. 

Useful words included are: ic//, tor, cot. ni p 
Mof the word. Wffldfamrd building through^ 

ate otganieed in th» w.y. It b toporB"'. thetrfore. tl>»t 
lists bfused. The teacher may, of course, supplement them. 

Conmrnl AppUcation: Since the ability to recogniae new words b 
context is the objective of phonics instruction, children should x 
Ten practice in the contextual application of the new words which 
Ly build. Suggested sentences for this work arc provided below. 
Preference is given to the new word told which appears in this s ory 
and to other new words which the children will meet on later pages 
nf With New Friends. 


Jerry's father told a good story. 

Jerry's mother had a gold ring. 

Jerry liked to eat candy . 

Jerry went through a gate in the fence. 
They saw a brown toad near the pond. 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting words through pantomime 

Use after Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children 
page 17. read the words aloud. Ask one child to choose a word and interpret 
it in pantomime. Have the other children decide which woi d he is 
pantomiming. Repeat with the remaining words. Let the child who 
pantomimes/oWoLi) choose another child to act with him. 

hunt, turn, wiggle, follow, open, shut, march, pick 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Checking retention of story details 

Use after Write on the blackboard the heading, the ten Imnlers. Have the 
page 20. children tell from memory who the ten hunters were. Write on the 
blackboard the names suggested by the children, as; Jerry, Jerry’s 
father, a policeman, six firemen, the Mayor. Have the children verify 
their answers, first by counting the number of hunters, and then by 
referring to their readers. 
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APPRECUTION 

Appreciating humorous incidents 
Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask different chil- Use 
dren to tell you which incident they think is the funniest, and why. Page 
Then have the class vote on the funniest incident in the story, The 
incident thus selected may be used later as the subject of an illustra¬ 
tion, as suggested under related experiences. 

All the little ducks wiggled through the wire door. 

The ten little ducks ran like the wind into the field. 

The Mayor ran all around the field, looking everywhere through 
his big round glasses, 

The ten hunters walked over the field, making a great noise to 
scare the ducks. 

The policeman caught something, but it turned out to be a Frog. 

The Mayor fell into the pond while picking up a duck. 

Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 5-7, 

Ask the children to draw a picture to illustrate the sentence below. 

After the drawings are made, have the group evaluate each picture 
for accuracy of detail. 

The ten hunters were looking for the ducks. 

Write on the blackboard the headings and words below. Ask the 
children to write the two headings, then write each word under the 
heading where it belongs. 

wild animals farm animals 

wolf, cow, horse, bear, wildcat, tiger, donkey 
fox, goat, beaver, pig, elephant, monkey 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Ask the children to bring to .school snapshots of themselves and 
their pets. Mount the snapshots on a large chart, and write an ap¬ 
propriate sentence under each one. 

Suggest that the children look in newspapers and magazines for 
photographs of exciting events that happened in some other town. 
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Have them briag the photographs to school, show them to the eta, 

1eSSd»”inake a pet eage tor visiting pets. They may taek 
a piece of chicken wt over the top of an orange or apple box. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 


To be read by the children: 

‘‘Our Village Parade,” page 

Company, New York, I 939 ' n n o > 'ii 

“Fun at the Zoo,” page 14, 

Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1934. 


To be read to the children: 

Star “Little Duckling Tries His Voice,” by Marjorie LaFleur, 
A Vm Littk Chilis Book of Stories, The Dial Press, New York, 1935. 

Poem: “Duck’s Ditty,” by Kenneth Graharae, Under the Tent of the 
Skr compiled by John E. Brewton, The Macmillan Company, New 

York, 1937. 



A Party for Mrs. Widgeon 

PAGES 21-28 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide the children in a discussion concerning parties they have 
attended. Ask them to tell especially about the kind of invitation 
they received. If any of the children have ever attended a “farewell” 
party, let them tell the class about it. Supplement with an experience 
of your own, including a discussion of the custom of bringing a fare¬ 
well gift for the one who is going away. 

Conclude by tying the discussion with the story, as: “Your new 
story is a ‘mystery’ story about an unusual party which Jerry at¬ 
tended. It took Jerry quite a while to solve tite mystery. See how long 
it takes you to solve it.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “Your new story is about a farewell party given 
by Mrs. Widgeon. Since Mrs. Widgeon was going away, she wanted 
to give a party Jor her friends. A lady often gives a farewell party when 
she goes away. Do you think each of Mrs. Widgeon’s friends should 
bring a present?” 

Reading: (qi) “Look at the picture. What is the postman giving 
Jerry? Read page 21 and find out what the letter said.” (22) “Here 
is where the mystery begins. Read what Jerry and his father said in 
trying to solve the mystery of who Mrs. Widgeon was. Find out if 
Jerry’s father and mother encouraged him to go to the party.” 

Discussion: “What clue did Jerry’s father give him to help solve 
the mystery?” 

Word Development: “Jerry was puzzled. He didn’t know who wrote 
the letter. He didn’t know whether Mrs. Widgeon was young or old. 
But he decided to go to the party. Before leaving he went to gather 
some acorns. His mother said, ‘Gome back in a few minutes. I will watch 
the clock and tell you when to come.’ Jerry wondered if he would 
know where to get off the bus when he went to the party. His mother 
told him there was a sign on the gate at Beaver Park.” 

Reading: (23) “Find out what Jerry decided to take for a present.” 
(24) “How did he get ready for the party? What did he tell the bus 


Pages 

21-22 

Widgeon 

ftiends 

gon 

lady 

should 


Pages 

23-28 

young 

acorns 

minutes 

watch 

wrote 

sign 



Use after 
page 24. 


Use after 
page 28. 
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driver^’ What happened when he reached the jiark:’” (,25) “I'ind out 
about'the old friend whom Jerry met.” (26) “How had the baby 
ducks changed? Did Jerry want to go to the party?” (27) “Find out 
how Jerry learned who Mrs. Widgeon was.” (28) “Find out how the 
mystery was solved.” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application op study 
SKILLS, appreciation. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story to find parts which check re¬ 
sponses made from memory. Questions to ask arc: (21) How did 
Jerry know the day and time for the party? (22) Why did Father 
think Jerry should go to the party? (23) What did Jerry think about 
acorns as a present? (24) How did Jerry find out where to go when 
he reached the park? (25) What did Jerry see in tlu; big wire, cage? 
(26) How had the ten little ducks changed? (27) What words were on 
the sign over the cage? (28) How did Jerry thank Mr.s. Widgeon for 
the party? 


ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVII'IES 
Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Finding small words in larger words 
Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children find 
and underline one or more smaller words in each word. 

raining, marched, than, hunter, goes, 
turned, told, picking, acorn, pleased 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Guide the children 
in determining the pronunciation by finding a smaller word within 
each word and then blending the initial consonant with the small 
word. 

gold gate cup tan 

Reviewing variants made by adding d, ed, or ing 
Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the diildren read 
each word, add d, id, or ing as indicated, and then read the now word. 
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Add d: like, sneeze, change, wiggle 
Add ed: march, talk, thank, climb, follow, yellow 
Add ing: thank, watch, hunt, follow, shout, eat, talk, sleep, pick, 
look 



INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Selecting words of opposite meaning 
Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children find Use after 
in the second column a word which means the opposite of city. Con- 24. 
tinue in the same way with the other words. 


city 

man 

young 

goes 

lady 

night 

shut 

farm 

comes 

answered 

day 

open 

asked 

old 

standing 

Mrs. 

Mr. 

can't 

can 

sitting 
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Use after 
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Extending word meanings 

Write on the blackboard the sentences and definitinns Ih; 1 ow, 
Discuss the two definitions of walcli. Ask the children to read the 
first sentence and select the correct definition of watch as it is used in 
that sentence. Repeat with the remaining sentences. 

watch: look at watch : something that tells the timo 

Jerry wanted to stay and watch the duck. 

Father looked at his watch to see what time it was. 
jerry said, "I stopped to watch the ducks.’ 

The man’s watch said one minute to six. 


APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Checking retention of story facts 

Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences below. ITave a child read 
page28. the first sentence and suggest a word to coinpleU; it. If the. other eliil- 
dren agree, write the word in the space. If a difleicnc.c til ojiitiion 
arises, have the children refer to the book for vcriliciUion. 

A widgeon is a .... 

A wild widgeon lives in the ... . 

A widgeon is white and .... 

A widgeon has white . . . around its oyes. 

A widgeon likes to eat.... 

A widgeon lives in o hole in a ... . 


Becoming acquainted with an encyclopedia 

Use after If possible, bring an encyclopedia to the classrotim, Have, the 
page28. children note that you would look in the volume with D'on it.sslicH'- 
back to find information concerning the wood witlgeon duck. .Show 
the pictures and read some of the information to the children. 


APPRECIATION 

Discussing the element of mystery in a story 
Use after Guide a discussion for the purpose of helping the children to 
page28. understand the particular qualities which make "A Party for Mrs. 
Widgeon” a mystery story. 

Suggested questions to ask are: What was strange aliout the letter? 
What was strange about the gift Jerry’s mother suggested? VVliat 
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was strange about the place where the party was to be? How did 
Jerry feel about going to the party? Did Jerry know who Mrs. Wid¬ 
geon was when he first saw the wild duck in the cage? How did Jerry 
feel about the party after he saw the wild duck? How was the mystery 
finally cleared up? Do you think this story would have been a mystery 
if Jerry had found out at the beginning who Mrs. Widgeon was? 

Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 8-io. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences and words below. Ask the 
children to write them, then to find under each sentence a word that 
means the opposite of the underlined word in the .sentence. Instruct 
them to draw a line under this word in each case. 

Mrs. Widgeon was going to the city to live. 

walking coming hopping 

Jerry thought a young lady would like a ribbon for her hair, 
pretty little old 

Jerry ran to shut the door. 

open hold find 

Write on the blackboard the words and sentences below. Ask the 
children to read silently the words and sentences and decide which 
word belongs in each space. Explain that they will use each word in 
two sentences. Then have them write the sentences. 

watch letter sign 

J is the first... in Jerry's name. 

The man at the park will sign the .... 

Jerry looked at his . . . to see if it was time to go. 

Jerry wanted to . . . his friend, Mrs. Widgeon. 

Mrs, Widgeon did not. . . her letter, 

Jerry looked at the . . . over the cage. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Help the children compo.se a .short letter inviting a friend to attend 
a farewell party for someone who is going away. 
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Have the children cut out magazine pictures showing different 
kinds of wild ducks. Label the pictures and mount them on the bul¬ 
letin board. 

Let them plan a picnic for the birds near the school. Have them 
put crumbs and seeds on a tray outside the classroom window. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Wild Ducks,” page 114, Roiind Akti^ Row, Peterson and 

Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1941. 

“Roast Duck,” page 129, RMs Hm ani Awajf^ Bobbs-Mcrrill 

Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1934. 

To be read to the children 

Story; “ Ameliaranne at the Zoo,” K. L. Thompson, Brownie oj tiu 
Circus, Wilhelmina Harper, David McKay Company, Philadelphia, 
1941, 

Poem: “Zoo," Rhoda Bacmeister, Stories to Bt^n On, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York, 1940. 



Dr. Gray’s Big Gold Watch 

PAGES 29-39 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children if they remember the story which they read in In 
New Places about Mrs. Mallabyks birthday. Then ask if they can re¬ 
call the people who were in that story (Mrs. Mallaby, Doctor Gray, 

Peter, Mrs. Plall). Guide them in a discussion of the incidents which 
they especially enjoyed. 

“We are going to read another story about Mrs. Mallaby and her 
friends. This story is about a big gold watch which Dr. Gray had. 

Years ago many watches were large and thick. Some had to be 
wound with a key. Dr. Gray had a watch like this.” 

Have the children tell of any experiences they have had in winding 
a clock or in seeing a clock wound. If possible show them an old 
watch or clock which is wound with a key and strikes the hour. Show 
the children how to wind it and set the hands. Let them listen to it 
strike. 

If an old-fashioned watch or clock is not available, describe one. 
Explain the use of the key and the keyhole, and tell how the time¬ 
piece is wound and set. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “The title of the new story is Dr. Gray’s Big Gold Pages 
Watch. In the other .story about Dr. Gray the word doctor looked like 3 ““ 3 ‘ 
this. In this story which letters are used to stand for doctor? Yes, the 
abbreviation is made of the first and last letters of doctor. Dr. Gray, 
of course, gave medicine to sick people. He liked kittens. Often he sick 
would let a kitten sit on his knee while he was calling on someone.’’ 

Have the childr-en note that the k in knee is silent. 

Reading; (ag) “If you will turn to page 29, you will find an amusing 
picture of Dr. Gray,” Encourage discussion of the picture. (30-31) 

“Look at this picture. Who is the old lady? Who is the man? What 
do you see on Dr. Gray’s knee? Read page 30 and find out what 
Mrs. Mallaby and Dr. Gray arc doing. Read page 31 and find out 
what they arc talking about,” 

Discussion; “Gan you think why Mrs. Mallaby called her kitten. 
Feather? Why did Dr. Gray think it was not a good time for doctors?” 



Pages 

32-33 

pills 

keyhole 

set 


Pages 

34-35 

ting 

throat 


Pages 

36-39 

fits 

shiny 

twelve 
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Word Development: “Dr. Gray sometimes gave pilh to his patients,” 
Have the children note th^t pills begins with the sound of/i as in pel. 
(See WORD recognition.) “There was a keyhole in Dr. Gray s watch. 
You will read about the key that he used to wind his^watch.” Call 
attention to the pronunciation and meaning of wind. 1 he i says its 
own name in wind. In the next part of the story Dr. Gray will wind 
and set his watch." 

Reading: (32) “What did Mrs. Mallaby ask Dr. Gray? What did 
the doctor say and do in replying to Mrs. Mallaby? What remark 
did Mrs, Mallaby make about the watch?” (33) ‘Look at the picture 
of the old gold watch. Dr. Gray has opened the case at the back, 
hasn’t he? Can you see the keyhole? Can you sec the key? Read the 
page to find what Dr. Gray told Mrs. Mallaby about the watch,” 

Discussion: “How many years old was the watch?” 

Word Development: The children should be able to work out the 
word ting phonetically. “In the next part of the story we’ll read about 
someone whose throat hurts." 

Reading: (34) “What happened after Dr. Gray wound the watch 
and set it? How did he finally answer Mrs. Mallaby’s question? What 
did he do with Feather? Read the rest of the page to find out about 
the person who was sick.” (35) “Look at the picture, Why do you 
suppose Dr. Gray is down on his knees? Read and find out.” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “We will read a new number word in the next 
part of the story, The highest number word we have had is ten. Thi.s 
new one is still higher. It is twelve.” (Write the araiiic. numeral 12 
above the word.) “We read that Dr. Gray had lost the .shiny little key 
to his watch. Do you suppose any other key fits his watch?" 

Reading: (36) “What did Mrs. Mallaby do to help? What did Mrs. 
Hall say she would do?” (37) “What did Mrs. Hall say to Dr. Gray? 
How did he reply? Who else came to help?” Encourage discussion of 
the picture, and have the children try to identify the characters, 
(38) “What had Feather done? What did the people do after the key 
was found? What did Dr. Gray do?” (39) “What did he do when 
Peter took the pill?” 
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Discussion: “Why did Peter want Ihc watch set at twelve? How 
many times did it ring?” Sec also interpretation of meaning, appli¬ 
cation OF STUDY SKILLS, and appregiatton. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of determining 
the settings, naming each scene, and listing the characters. Write 
the items on the blackboard. G.se them later in a dramatization. (See 
appreciation.) The lists may be somewhat like this: 

Scene 1 

Setting: In Mrs. Mallaby's home 
Title: Dr, Gray Calls on Mrs. Mallaby 
Characters: Dr. Gray, Mrs. Mallaby, Mrs. Hall, 

Mrs. Hunter, the Mayor, other people, 

Peter’s mother 

Scene 2 

Setting; In Peter’s home 
Title; Dr, Gray Calls on Peter 
Characters: Dr. Gray, Peter 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES' 

Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the initial consonants p and m 

Visual and Auditory Discrimination: Provide additional practice in Use after 
recognizing the initial con.sonanLs p and m for children who need pogc 39- 
such practice. Write on the lilackboard pills and milk as key words, 

I-Iave the children guess the answers to riddles, as: 

I am thinking of a word that starts like pills. It has big trees in it. 

People have picnics there. Mrs. Widgeon lived there, (park) 

I am thinking of a word that starts like milk. You can sometimes 
see it in the sky on a clear night, (moon) 

I am thinking of a word that starts like pills. There arc some in 
your books. They are pretty. You like to draw them, too, (pictures) 



^ j LliAKNINCi 'lO RliAU 

The children may compose similar riddles. Ask a child (o wIusjxt 
to vou the word he has in mind and then indicate on the lilackhoard 
the kev word which begins with the same initial consonant. If he is 
right have him compose a riddle and ask the cla.ss to guc.ss the an¬ 
swer ’ If the child whispers a word which docs not Imvc the same ini¬ 
tial consonant as the key word indicated, pronounce the key word 
distinctly and ask him to listen to the initial ; 

Word Building: Suggested words to use arc: will (pdl), am ( am); 
hay (poy)j hoU (pole); not (fiol); soon (moon); gd (md); dark (mark). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

Dr. Gray govs Peter a .. ■ ■ 

will bill pill 

Mrs. Molloby ... Dr. Gray at the door, 
get set met 

It was a dark night. There was no ... ■ 

soon moon money 

Peter saw a man climb up a telephone . 




Use after 
page 35■ 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Recognizing relationships between characters and their actions 
Write on the blackboard the names and incomplete scnleiice.s be¬ 
low. Ask the children to decide which character did eaeli of the 
things mentioned. Have a child write the correct name in the Idank 
space in each case. 

Mrs. Molloby Dr. Gray Feather Peter’s mother 
.... went to call on Mrs, Mallaby. 

.... wanted another cookie, 

.... climbed up on the doctor’s knee. 

.... took out a big gold watch. 

.... set the watch. 

.... talked on the telephone. 

.... stayed in the basket and w^nt to sleep. 

.... called Mrs. Mallaby on the telephone. 

.... got down on his knees and looked around. 
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Verifying inferences 

Read aloud each of the statements below. Have the children find Use after 
and read the part or parts of the story which would lead them to be- page 39- 
lieve that the statement is true. 

Dr. Gray’s watch was one hundred years old. 

Dr. Gray set his watch to ring at six o’clock. 

Boys and girls don’t like to take pills. 

Peter had never been very sick before. 

None of Mrs. Hall’s keys would fit the watch. 

Dr. Gray did not tell Peter about his watch. 

The watch would ring six times when it was set at six, 
and twelve times when it was set at twelve. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS i 
Recalling story details 

Ask the children to name as many different kinds of keys men- Use after 
tioned in the story as they can remember. List the kinds of keys on the page 37 ' 
blackboard as the children mention them. Then have them check 
with their books to verify the list. 

Using the table of contents 

Have the children find in the table of contents the section which Use after 
contains the names of the stories they have ju.st read. Ask each of the page 39 - 
questions below and have the children find the answer by using the 
table of contents. 

1. How many stories are there in this group? 

2. On which page would you find a story title that mentions the 
name of a village? 

3. How many of the stories arc about Jerry and the wild ducks? 

4. What is the number of the page on which you would find a story 
about Dr. Gray? 

5. What is the number of the page on which you would find a 
story about a duck hunt? 

6. What is the title of the story about a party? 

APPRECIATION 

Dramatizing the story 

Let the children dramatize this story. U.se the list of settings and U.sc after 
characters prepared during the uereading in planning for the scenes P«gc 39. 
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and in assigning parts. Aid the children In give good oial intei’iircta- 
tion of the characters’ speeches by preliminary discu.ssion of lh(; illus¬ 
trations and descriptive passages. 


Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 11-14. 

Write on the blackboard the riddlc.s below. A.sU the cliildien to 
write each riddle on a piece of paper, then to draw a jjicturc ahox'c 
the riddle to illustrate its answer. 


It is fat and round, 

It is made of gold, 

I think it must be 
One hundred years old. 


She likes to sit 
On the doctor's knee. 
She went to sleep 
On a little gold key. 


RELATED EXPERIENCED 

Show the children how to make paper plate clock.s. Tlicy iiuiy 
write the twelve numbers close to the outer edge of the iilate and 
attach movable cardboard hands with a paper fa.stencr. T-cl tlicm n.se 
their clocks to indicate different times of the day whicli you or .some 
of the children name. 

Let them sing such songs as, “Clock.s and Watches,'’ page 52, J\'fw 
Music Horizons, Bonk 2, Silver Burden Company, New ’I’ltrk, i(),i4. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Doctor,” page 33, Helims, The Macmillan Comjmny, New 
York, 1937. 

“Mr. Brown’s Story,” page no, Winter Time, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1936, 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The Story of Doctor Dolittle,” by Hugh f-ofling, GinmewotJ 
and Other Merry Tales, compiled by Wilhelmina Harper, Dasdcl h4c- 
Kay Company, Philadelphia, 1936. 



SECTION It 


From Field and Woodland 

ILLUSTRATION: PAGES 4.O-4.I 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 

Ask the children to turn to the table of contents and find the 
title of the new group of stories, From Field and Woodland. Let them 
discuss what this section title indicates about the stories in this part 
of the book. Help them to read the story titles. Briefly discuss the titles 
in relation to the section titles. 

“Now turn to the picture on pages 40 and 41. Here are the fields 
and woodlands about which we will read. What is growing in the 
woodland? What is growing in the field? The Ijoy and the smaller 
girl are twins named Janet and Jim. The larger girl is Mary, their 
older sister. At what is Mary pointing? Yes, she sees a mother deer 
and her baby standing under the trees in the woods. Do you know 
what a baby doer is called?” Write on the blackboard and read this 
sentence: A baby deer is called a Jaion. 

Call attention to the difi'ercnce between the mother deer’s coat and 
that of the fawn. Have the children note that the sunshine coining 
through the leaves of the trees makes a pattern somewhat like the 
white spots on the fawn’s coat. 


White Sunshine 

PAGES 42-50 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

If possible have large colored pictures of deer and fawns posted 
on the bulletin board. Also show the children similar pictures in 
an encyclopedia or science book. Gall attention to the difference 
in the coloring of a fawn and that of a full-sized dccr. Have the 
children discuss why it would be difficult to see a fawn lying on a 
pile of brown leaves under a tree on a sunshiny day. Guide them to 
see that the white spots on the fawn’s coat arc for protection. Explain 
that as the little fawn grow.s larger and stronger and is better able to 
protect himself, his coat gradually becomes brown all over. 



DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


Pages 

42-45 

mnshins 

Izvins 

fawns 

spots 

siveater 

deer 

l^t 


Word Development: “Tliis new story is about the twins, Janet and 
Jim. Their older sister, Mary, called them Janet-Jin when they were 
together. Janet-Jim had an interesting experience with some deer 
and some fawns. The fawns in the story looked like those in the 
pictures we have seen. They had white spots on their coats that 
looked like spots of sunshine falling on the ground through the trees. 
Even though the sun was shining, it was a cool day. Before the twins 
left home, each of them put on a sweater.^' 

Reading: (42-43) “Look at the picture. Who are the two children 
at the right? What do you see lying on the ground between them? 
Do you see the white spots that look like sunsliine on the coats of 
the fawns? Who is the older girl at the left? Let’s read page 42 
and find out why she is hurrying to Janet-Jim,” (43) “The first para¬ 
graph tells more about the baby fawns. Find out what it says. Read 
the rest of the page to find out what Janet and Jim said about the 
fawns.” (44) “Why didn’t Mary let the twins take the fawns home? 
What did they decide to do instead? Did they ever find the fawns 
again?” (45) “Find out what they did with Cookie.” 
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Discussion: “Why is this story called, ‘White Sunshine’? Why do 
you think the sweater scared the mother deer away?” See also, appli¬ 
cation OF STUDY SKILLS. 


Word Development: “Do you suppose Cookie seemed tired after the 
trip on horseback; or do you think she was ready to move about again?” 

Reading: (46) "How did the children take care of Cookie? Did she 
get well?” (47) “How did the children play hide and seek with 
Cookie?” 


Pages 

46-47 

or 

seemed 

tired 

move 


Discussion: Sec interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “You have read about two baby deer or fawns. Pages 
In the next part of the story you will read about a father deer, or a 46-50 
buck." Have the children note that buck begins with the sound of b, 
as in boy. (See word recognition.) “Often deer are unhappy during 
the long, hard winters. Sometimes they do not have all the food they 
need, Probably Janet-Jim would worry if they thought Cookie didn’t 
have all the food she needed." 

Reading: (48) “What did Cookie do when fall came? What hap¬ 
pened in the winter?” (49) “What did the children do for Cookie 
when she came back? What did Cookie and the other deer do?” 

(50) “Did the mother deer and the buck finally cat? How did Cookie 
let the children know that she recognized them? Were the children 
unhappy when Cookie left?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of study 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 


REREADING 

Have the story reread for the purpose of finding on the page or 
pages indicated one specific sentence which answers each of the fol¬ 
lowing questions: (42-43) Why did Janet name the fawn Cookie? 
(44) What caused Janet to stop quickly as she ran through the long 
grass? (45) What did Mary think they should not have done? (46- 
47) Why was it hard for the children to see the little fawn in the 
woods? (48) Who was with Cookie when the children finally saw her 
again? (49-50) Why was it all right for Cookie to go to live in the 
woods? 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing hyphenated words 

Use after Have the children turn to page 42 and note that Janet and Jim are 
page 45. joined with a short line, or a hyphen. Tell them this line is used 
sometimes when two words are joined together to make one word 
and that such a word is called a hyphenated word. Ask them to find 
a hyphenated word (red-brown) on page 43. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
find the hyphenated word in each sentence and tel) what it means. 
The hyphenated words are the ones which the children will meet be¬ 
tween pages 43-114 in their reader. 

The color of the deer’s coot was red-brown. 

Who is at your right-hand side? 

Do you know the name of your great-great grandmother? 

An owl says, "Too-whoo-oo- 00 .” 

Flaying a card game with compound words 
Use after The following new eompound words appear in Seciion II of the 
page45. reader: understand, sunshine, catbird, nearby, daytime, doorway, tonight, 
schoolroom, Westfield. Add keyhole for review. It is suggested that these 
words be introduced at this time through the use of the card game 
described below. 

Print on cards the separate words of which the compound words 
are composed, as: sun, shine, cat, bird. Pass one card to each child, 
Have a child stand before the class and show his word (as, near). Any 
child who has a word, (as, by) that will go with this word to make 
a compound word (nearby) then holds his card beside the other 
child’s card. A third child may read the compound word. 

Reviewing the initial consonants b and ! 

Use after Visual and Auditory Discrimination: Write on the blackboard known 
page50. words, many of which begin with b and I, as: 


buck 

been 

let 

lake 

barn 

buses 

lady 

built 

fence 

pet 

log 

board 

left 

hold 

box 

botlle 

mice 

loud 
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Say, “I see a word which begins with the sound of b as in boy, 

What is it?” Call upon a child to underline and read the word he 
selects. Continue until all of the words beginnmg with b have been 
underlined and read. 

Repeat the procedure for the consonant 1 . 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are: stuck {buck, luck); 
dark {bark, lark); east {beast, least); its {hits); tell {bell); letter {better); 
ate {late); and {land); red {led); night {light). 

Contextual Application: Give the children an opportunity to read in 
context some of the words they have built. These sentences are sug¬ 
gested: 

The children gave Cookie ^ oF vegetables to eat. 

It was late in the winter when Cookie came back. 

The children knew it was better for Cookie to live in the woods. 

Sometimes deer eat the bark of a tree. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Extending word meanings 

Write on the Islackboard the pairs of sentences below, Ask the Use after 
children to read the first pair, find the .same word, used with a dif- P“E'^ 47 ' 
ferent meaning, in both sentences, and draw a line under the word 
in each sentence. Discu.ss the two meanings. Repeat with the other 
pairs of sentences. 

The children were afraid the fawn would be cold, 

The doctor gave Peter some pills for his cold. 

The mother deer left the fawn in the woods. 

The boy threw the ball with his left hand. 

Cookie had white spots on her coat. 

It was 0 cold day so Jim put on his warm coat. 

They put the fawn on the back of the pony. 

Do you think the mother deer will come back? 

Big trees grew in the woods. 

The children never grew tired of watching Cookie. 
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Interpreting phrases 

Use after Guide a discussion concerning the meaning of the phrases under- 
page 50. lined in the sentences below. 

They looked up with their warm brown eyes. 

One morning, as Janet ran through the long grass, she had to moke 
a quick stop. 

Little by little the fawn lost her white spots. 

Fall came, and with it came hunting day s. 

Winter was long ond hard. 

They knew her real home was in the deep woods. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Locating additional information 

Use after Ask the children to bring books pertaining to deer from their 
page 45 "’ homes and the library. Ask them to show pictures and read to the 
class sections which will add to their information about deer. 

Selecting and organizing information 
Use after Have the children look quickly through the story to locate sen- 
page 50. tences which give information about fawns. Write the sentences on 
the blackboard. Finally help the children to organize the information 
into a paragraph, as; 

A fawn is a baby deer. It has brown eyes and a red-brown coat 
with white spots. It can not take care of itself. It needs its mother’s 
care and her milk. Little by little a fawn loses its white spots. When 
a fawn grows to be a deer, it can take care of itself. 

APPREQATION 

Noting changes in mood 

Use after Guide the children to find in the story the parts where Janet-Jim 
page 50. ^ej-e happy and the parts where they were unhappy. 

Appreciating traits of character 

Use after Discuss with the children the kindness of Janet, Jim, and Mary 
Pa-g^so. in caring for the little fawn. Have different children find and read 
to the class portions of the story which describe ways in which Janet, 
Jim, and Mary were kind to Cookie. Let the children supplement by 
telling their own experiences in being kind to animals. 
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Independent Work; 

Read and Do, pages 15—18. 

Each child may illustrate the part of this story he likes best. 
Write on the blackboard in two vertical lists the woi-ds below. In¬ 
struct the children to write the words on their papers, then to draw 
a line from each word in the first list to a word in the second list 
which is opposite in meaning. 

hard, unhappy, left, sick, young, coming, shut, everywhere 
glad, open, old, soft, nowhere, right, well, going 


Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children write 
them and cross out the word that doesn’t belong in each group. 


kittens 

knees 

coat 

twelve 

pills 

garage 

lady 

fawns 

hands 

spot 

six 

shiny 

shed 

mayor 

horses 

throat 

sweater 

unhappy 

doctor 

key 

policeman 

calves 

twins 

hat 

four 

sick 

workshop 

Fireman 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may paint a picture of a mother deer, a buck, and a 
fawn standing in the woods. Mount and label the best pictures. 

Let the children play the game, “Who Is My Mother?" One child 
says, “Fm a fawn. Who is my mother?” Another child answers, “A 
deer is your mother.” Give the child who is IT a list of baby animals 
as; kitten, puppy, calf, colt. (Tell him any words he doesn’t know.) 
Ask the class to add other names when this list is exhausted. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Little Deer’s Spots,” page 136, Round Aboid, Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1941. 

“Snow, the Baby Calf,” page 31, Making New Friends, Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The Frightened Fawn,” by Gcorgenc Faulkner, The Story 
Lady's Book, Sjnall, Maynard and Company, Boston, 1921. 



Possum in the Tree 

pages 51-58 

building background 

Tell the children that they are going to read about an interesting 
animal, the possum. Explain that the animal’s real name is opossum 
hut that this name is often shortened to possum, without the 0. 

If any children have seen a possum, ask them to describe it and, 

tell anything interesting they have seen it do. 

If no one is familiar with possums, explain that the possum is a 
small animal living in the central, eastern, and southern states of 
our country. The most common type, the Virginia possum, has soft 
yellowish gray fur and black ears and feet. It can grasp and hold 
things with its feet just as we can with our hands. It can also twine 
its tail around a branch and hang by its tail. If you hold out a branch 
cut from a live tree, the possum will sink its teeth into it. Then it can 

be safely carried by the tail. _ 

Ask the children if they have ever heard the term, playing pos¬ 
sum.” Explain what it means and that it originated from the pos¬ 
sum’s habit of lying perfectly still when enemies are near, 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
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Word Development; “Roger and Teddy lived in a part of the country 
where there were many possums. Roger had seen a possum hanging 
by its tail. He had seen a possum take hold of a live green stick with 
its teeth He had seen a possum looking into a bird’s nest.” Have the 
children note that nest begins with the sound of n as in no. (See word 
recognition.) “He thought he knew almost everything about possums. 
When you read to the end of the story, you will find out all that Roger 

knew and more.” 


Pages 

51-54 

possum 

almost 

nest 

hanging 

teeth 

end 


Reading; (51) “Turn to page 51. Here are Roger and his brother, 
Teddy, in the woods. Find out how they happened to be here. What 
did Roger pick up on the way?” (52-53) “Look at the picture. Here 
are the boys sitting under the tree in the dark. Read page 52 and 
find out what scared them. Read the first two paragraphs on page 53 
and find out what the possum was doing. Read the rest of the page to 
find out how Roger started to catch the possum.” (54) “What did 
Roger and Teddy do next? 

Discussion; “Why did the boys go possum hunting so early in the 
morning?” See also application of study skills. 


Word Development; “Once Roger saw a possum in a tree. He said. Paps 
‘Sh’ and walked quietly but it was gone by the time he got there. He 55 ^ 5 
saw it running away as he walked toward the tree. Another time he 
caught a possum and carried it home by the tail. Roger saw a kanga- running 
no once, too. Did you ever sec a kangaroo? Do you know how a (sh) 
kangaroo carries her babies? Yes, in a pocket, or pouch, in her fur. If pouch 
we said, ‘Kangaroos carry their babies in pouches,’ we would add ongaroo 
es to pouch to make the word pouches.” (Sec word recognition for de¬ 
velopment of the es variant.) “Do you know how a possum carries 
her babies? Roger didn’t know. Let’s read and see if he found out.” 


Reading; (55) “How did the boys finally catch the possum? What 
did they do with it when they got home? Then what did they do?” 
(56) “What did the children at school say about the possum? Read 
about the surprise the possum had for the children.” (57) “What did 
the children decide about the way the possum carried her babies?” 
(58) “What else did the children find out about possums: 


Discussion; Sec interpretation of meaning, application of study 


SKILLS, and appreciation. 
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learning to read 
REREADING 

Have the children reread the story to find all the sentences from 
which they can gather facts about possums. As they find each sen¬ 
tence, summarize it and write it on the blackboard. The list may be 
used later in summarizing and organizing information. (See appli¬ 
cation OB STUDY SKILLS.) Suggested sentences arc: 

Possums go to bed when the sun comes up. 

Possums live in the woods. 

Possums eat eggs from birds’ nests. 

A possum can hang by its tail. 

When a possum puts its teeth into a slick, it will not let go. 

When a possum is scared, it keeps very still. 

A possum is a wild animal. 

A possum makes a noise like a sneeze. 

A possum carries her litde ones in a pouch. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the initial consonants n and s 
Use after Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackboard nest, set, must, near, 
57 - teeth, noise, sick, seemed, move, nose, six, nuts, possum, men. Ask different 
children to find and underline a word that begins with the sound of n 
as in no. Repeat for words which begin with the sound of s as in sun. 

Auditory Discrimination: Erase the words and pronounce them, ask¬ 
ing the children to clap once when you say a word that begins with 
the sound of n. Ask them to suggest other words that begin with this 
sound. Repeat with the sound of s. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are: rest (nest); ice (nice); 
red {Ned); set {net); eat {neat); name {same); went {sent); it {sit); fun 
{sun). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

The possum in the story carried her young 
in the . . , way as a kangaroo, 
name same came 

The children thought the possum was a . . . surprise, 
nice mice ice 
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One boy in school was called .... 

Sled Bed Ned 


Reviewing the variants ed and ing 

Write on the blackboard dress, splash, yellow, watch. Have the chil- Use after 
dren read each word, add ed, and read the new word. (These ed van- 54 . 

ants appear on pages 51-90.) ^ , l j i. it 

Repeat the procedure with ing and the following words: shout, putt, 

cook, find, dress, hunt,follow, watch. (These variants appear on pages 
46-72.) 

Developing the variant es 

Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the words pouche.s, Use after 
dishes, glasses, branches, buses, dresses. Have each word read and the es P S 5 ■ 

ending underlined. 

Auditory Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the key words, 
touches and birds. Pronounce distinctly splashes, books, cooks, dresses, 
ioxes, foxes, possums, pouches. Ask the children to listen carefully to the 
ending of each word and decide under which key word it belongs. 

Colxtual Application: Write on the blackboard the sentences below. 

Ask the children to make a word to write in each blank space by add¬ 
ing r or M to the word below the sentence. Have the completed sen¬ 
tences read. 

Possums and kangaroos have ... For their young. 

pouch 

It was dark under the . . . of the tree. 

branch 

It was quiet in the . . . • 
wood 

There were ten baby .... 

possum 

The children put two ... of water in the cage, 
dish 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Identifying words of similar meaning 

Write on the blackboard noise, afraid, terrific, watch. Read to the 
children the sentences below. After reading each one, repeat the 


Use after 
page 56. 
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Use after 
page 58 . 


Use after 
page 54 . 


Use after 
page 54 - 


underlined word and ask a child to find on the blackboard a word 
which has the same or nearly the same meaning. 

A sound made the boys jump, 

The children sal down to look at the possum. 

A bird flew by, malting a great noise. 

“Don’t be scared ,” said Roger. 

Interpreting picture details 

Write on the blackboard the questions below. Ask the children 
to turn to the pages indicated and answer the questions by finding 
details in the pictures. They may refer to the text if necessary. 

(52-53) Who are the two boys in the picture? 

Where are they sitting? 

Which one is Roger? How do you know? 

Is this a young tree or an old tree? How can you tell? 
What do you see in the tree? 

How is the possum hanging? What is it doing? 

(54) Which boy is Teddy? What is he doing? 

How is Roger holding the stick? 

How is the possum holding the stick? 

(58) How many little ones has the possum? 

What kind of coat has she? 

Do you think a baby possum looks like a mouse? Why? 
Of what are the sides of the cage made? 


APPLICATION or STUDY SKILLS 
Selecting words for a specific purpose 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children 
underline the things they would expect to see in the woods. 

branch, possum, buses, trees, squirrel, streetcar, catbird 
eggs, nest, deer, mouse Mayor, parade, ducks, frog, 
acorns, fawn, shop, blackboard, buck, flowers, rabbit 

Becoming acquainted with an encyclopedia 

Bring an encyclopedia into the classroom if possible. Suggest to 

the children that you inav be able tn finri * c • 

y dj DC able to find some information about 
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possums. Write on the blackboard the word, opossum. “Look at the 
first letter of opossum. Find the volume which has the same letter, 0 , 
on the shelf-back.” Read to the children information about the 
opossum. 

Summarizing and organizing information 

Help the children to organize in a few short paragraph.s a .sum¬ 
mary of the information they have gained about pos.sum.s. For help 
in recalling details, they may refer to the sentences written on the 
blackboard during rereading. The summary may be somewhat as 
follows: 

A possum is a wild animal that lives in the woods. It sometimes 
makes its home in old trees. It can hang from a branch by its tail. 

When a possum is scared, it makes a noise that sounds like a 
sneeze. Sometimes it keeps very still and will not move. That is 
colled, "playing possum.” When it catches something with its teeth, it 
hangs on for a long time. 

A possum likes to eat birds' eggs. It takes the eggs from birds' nests. 

A possum has a coat of fur. The mother possum has a pouch, She 
carries her little ones in the pouch. 

APPRECIATION 

Appreciating humorous incidents 

Ask each child to select the incident he thinks is the funniest in the 
story. Have several children read their selections. Encourage class 
discussion of the incidents read. 

Independent Work; 

Read and Do, pages 19-21. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences and words below. Ask the 
children to write the sentences, completing each one with a word or 
phrase chosen from beneath it. 

Possums go to bed in the .... 
morning night dark 

A possum lives in the ... . 
sea sand woods 


Use after 
page 50- 


Use after 
page 58 . 
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A possum eats .... 

birds’ eggs acorns lions 

You can pick up a possum by its ... . 
feet ears tail 

When someone is "playing possum,” he ... . 
is still runs away is hurt 

A possum carries her young in ... . 
a pouch her teeth her feet 

A pouch is like a ... . 
pocket cage box 

To talk to one another, possums .... 
sing sneeze shout 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may tell other stories about wild animals which they 
have read or which someone has told to them. 

They may compose and illustrate a short poem tilled, “Possum in a 
Tree.” 

They may make an illustrated booklet of animals that roam at 
night, including the bat, opossum, owl, raccoon, and kinkajou. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“A Pet Show in a Big School,” page 178, Henry and His Friends, 
World hook Company, Yonkers, New York, 1939. 

“The Little Lamb,” page 134, Friends in Town and Country, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1934. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The Story of L’il Hannibal,” by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, 
Stories Children Want, Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts, 1931. 

foem: “Playing Possum,” by Lysbeth Boyd Bone, Poems for Peter, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1928. 



What the Plow Turned Up 

PAGES 59-66 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

If the children live in the country, ask them to describe different 
kinds of plows they have seen, including tractor plows and horse- 
drawn plows. If they live in the city, show them pictures of plows, 
including a hand plow pulled by horses or mules and guided by the 
farmer walking behind. Explain that a plow has a sharp-pointed 
iron or steel blade (a plowshare). This blade cuts through the 
ground, turning the soil over as the plow goes along. Explain briefly 
why farmers plow their fields before they plant their crops. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “The name of our new story is What the Plow Pages 

Turned Up. It is a story which takes place out in one of those meadows 59~di 

where there is a little brook. The children in the story belong to the 

. those 

Westfield family. Mrs. Westfield made excellent cookies. Mrnm, they 
were good! One of the Westfield children has an unusual first name. [Mmm) 
He is called Third." Have the children note that Third begins with meadows 
the sound of th as in think. (Sec word recognition.) “Wc’ll find out brook 
why he is called Third when we read the story.” 

Reading: (59) “Where were the Westfield children going? What 
were they going to cat? Why was David called Third? What did Bill 
and his mother say to each other?” (60) "Who were the four West- 
fields that went on the picnic?” (61) “Where did they eat?” 

Discussion: “How many We.stfields arc in the picture? Can you 
name each one?” See also interpretation or meaning. 

Word Development: “Do you suppose the children’s mother put silver 
spoons in their lunch basket? Probably not. They are too valuable. 

Silver spoons cost a great many dollars. The'Wcstficlds owned the land 
on the farm where they lived. The children liked to watch Andy, the 
hired man, plow the fields. Sometimes the plow struck a stone. After 
their picnic, the children took off their shoes and stockings. We’ll read 
about what they did next.” 

Reading: (62) “Look at the picture. Wliat aretliuiehildJi^JfcdiSiii^ 

Read to find out whp went first." (63). “.’Ehenbhildf e£lirta^OT>aver-| 


Pages 
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stockings 

struck 

silver 

dollars 

spoons 

owned 

land 
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sation with Andy. Find out what they said. What happened as they 
followed Andy?” (64) “How exciting it must have been when the 
plow turned up the old box! Find out what was in it. What was writ¬ 
ten inside the box cover?” (65) “Who had owned the money and 
spoons? What did Andy tell the children to do with the box?” 
(66) “Did Sue have her ride on Old Gray?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of study 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 


REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of deciding 
upon the most important events in the order of their occurrence. 
Write on the blackboard short sentences describing the events as 
the children decide upon them. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the speech sounds th and sh 
Use after Visual Discrimination: “We had a new word in this story which 
page 61. began with the sound of th as in lliink, 1 1 was the name of a boy. What 

was it? Yes, it was Third.” Write THrd on the blacklDoard as a key 
word. In a column under Third write think, things, thought, thank. Have 
the children read the words and draw a long box around all copies 
of Ih. 

Repeat the procedure with the sound of sh. Use shouting (page 60) 
as a key word and add shiny, she, shell, shelf. 

Auditory Discrimination: Read to, the children the words above be¬ 
ginning with th. Emphasize the.</i in each word, but do not isolate it, 
Have different children read the words while the others listen for the 
sound of th. Repeat with words beginning with sh. 

Suggested words to say for the “Clap Game” are: 

For th: thirsty, whisper, third, thumb, ship, thin, thunder, shut, thick. 

For sh: sh, see, tip, ship, would, should, same, shame, sled, shed. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are: bird {Third); in {thin); 
sick {thick); tip {ship); but {shut); made {shade); care {share); keep {sheep). 
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ConUxtml Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

One of the Westfield boys was called .... 

Bird Third Andy 

Bill ate a big . . . sandwich, 
stick sick thick 

When Alice left the house, she ... the door, 
but opened shut 

Once when Bill went to^the seashore, he saw a big ... . 
tip ship plow 

Finding smaller words within words 

The following parts of known words appear for the first time on Use altcr 
pages la-gB: straw, sun, short, talk, love, glass, hang, own. Write on the page 66. 
blackboard the known words strawberries, sunshine, shortcake, talked, 
loved, glasses, hanging, owned. Have the children find, underline, and 
read each smaller word within a larger word. Then write the smaller 
words by themselves and have the children read them. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Noting precise meanings of words 

Write on the blackboard the words field and meadow. Explain to Use after 
the children that some word.s have several meaning,s wliilc others pageBi. 
have only one meaning. A field, for instance, is a piece of land. There 
are many types of fields, as; a cornfield, an airfield, a baseball field, a 
coal field, etc. A meadow, however, is a certain type of field in which 
the farmer grows grass for hay. Lead the children to conclude that 
meadow has only one meaning while field can have several meanings. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
tell you in which sentence meadow would be a l^etter word than field. 

The farmer cuts the grass in his ... . (field or meadow) 

The children ran through the . . . of corn, (field) 

Repeat the procedure to explain the meaning of brook and stream. 

Use these sentences: 

A big log floated down the ... . (stream) 

The children liked to walk in the ... , (stream or brook) 
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Improving oral interpretation 

Use after Through discussion and demonstration emphasize the value of 
page66, good diction, rhythm, and inflection in oral reading. Ask each child 
to select the part of the story he likc.s i)est and to read it .silently in 
preparation for reading ii to the da.ss. Afte.r each oral reading, 
let the class make suggestions as to how the oral interpretation might 
have been improved. 

Recognizing relationships between characters and their actions 
Use after Write on the blackboard the names and incomplete sentences be- 
page 63. low. Have the children select the correct name to complete each sen¬ 
tence. Then ask them to refer to the story to verify their selections, 

David Alice Mother Bill Sue Andy 

, , , let the children ride on the plow horses, 

, , , was Third's real name. 

. . . wanted to ride on Old Gray. 

... had made some cookies. 

.. . said he was hungry and wanted to eat. 

... had made some sandwiches. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Recalling story details 

Use after Ask the children the questions below. If any answers dilTer, have 
page 66. the children refer to the story for verification. 

How many Westfield children were there? What was Father’s first 
name? What was Grandfather’s first name? What was Third’s real 
name? Where did the children go for their picnic? Why did they take 
off their shoes and stockings? Why did the children like Andy? What 
was turned up by the plow? What was in the box? Whose name was 
inside the box? Why did Andy think the Westfields had owned the 
land for a long time? 

APPRECIATION 

Comparing stories 

Use after Discuss with the children the topic, “Being a good listener.” Tell 
page 66. them that you are going to read them a story similar to the story they 
have just read. Ask them to listen carefully so that they can tell you 
afterwards the ways in which the two stories arc alike, 
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Read to the children k well-written selection rcla ted to the theme 
of “What the Plow Turned Up.” (See suggested stories and poems.) 

Independent Work; 

Read and Do, pages 22-23. 

Write on the blackboard the words and sentences below. A.sk the 
children to choose one word to complete each of the first three sen¬ 
tences and then to write the sentences. Have them use the same pro¬ 
cedure for the other two groups of sentences. Follow the independent 
WORK with a discussion of the three meanings of each word. 

hard wood top 

The . . . came off the box. 

Third likes to play with a , . . . 

The nest was near the ... of the tree. 

The plow struck something .... 

The winter was long and .... 

Plowing is . . . work. 

Third came with ... for the fire. 

The little fawn's home was in a deep .... 

The table was made of... . 


Write on the blackboard the words below. Ask the children to 
write them and cross out the one that doesn’t belong in each group. 


meadow 

brook 

spoons 


dishes 

field 

sea 

shoe 


stockings 

pasture 

silver 

stockings 


spoon 

street 

stream 

dress 


glass 

cross 

stockings 

catbird 

shout 

one 

unhappy 

knee 

streetcar 

plow 

six 

troubled 

hand 

squirrel 

call 

ten 

glad 

ears 

possum 

talk 

brook 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Each child may draw a .simple map showing the location of a 
make-believe buried treasure. Have each one indicate north, east, 
south, and west on his map. 
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Arrange an “heirloom exhibit.” Ask each child to bring to school 
something very old that once belonged to his grandparents or great- 
grandparents. Label each article. 



Encourage the children to create a plow song fc;r Andy, as; 


Follow along 
(mi mi mi do) 

Singing my song 
(mi mi mi do) 

Follow along with me. 
(do sol do mi re do) 


Sec the earth lly 
(mi mi mi do) 

As I pass l)y. 

(mi mi mi do) 

Oh come and plow with me. 
(do sol do mi re do) 


SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“A Farm of Long Ago,” page 85, Friends Here, and Aioa_}>, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1934. 

“Lost and Found,” page aa, Making Mew Friends, Ginn and Com¬ 
pany, Boston, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The Plowman Who Found Content,” l')y Carolyn Sherwln 
Bailey, Tell Me Another Story, Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 1927, 




The Mystery of the Treasure Box 

PAGES 67-72 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Post on the bulletin board colorful pictures of early colonial 
frontier life, including a log house and scenes showing Indians. 

Discuss with the children the kind of life the early settlers led. 
Describe the kind of clothes they wore, malting special reference to 
the silver buckles some men wore on their shoes. Discuss their food, 
the way they cooked, the way they heated their houses. 

Explain that property is sometimes handed down through many 
generations and that some people still own and live on the land where 
their great-great-grandparents settled in the early days. If possible, 
tell about a local family in which this is the case. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Dmlopmenl; “The name of our new story is The Mystery of the 
Treasure Box. It sounds exciting, doesn’t it? We’ll find out who 
loved the treasures in the box. Among the treasures was an old yellowed 
paper. We’ll find out why the paper was important. We’ll read about 
some interesting people in this story, too; some Indians; and a white 
man of long ago, who wore silver buckles on his shoes. David said, 
‘Hmm, no buckles for me.’ ” 

Reading: (67) “Look at the picture. Here are the four Westfield 
children. Who do you think the old gentleman is? What is he hold¬ 
ing? Read the page and find out what Grandfather is saying.” 
(68) “What things in the box were made of silver? Find out what the 
old yellowed paper tells.” (69) “How did the mystery begin?” 

Discussion: “What do you think were some of the things the men 
went to gel?” 

Word Development: “In the picture on page 69, Alice’s great-great- 
grandmother is holding an armful of wood. She was probably going 
to cook some corn meal for David and Polly’s dinner. Do you suppose 
she is the one who hid the strong box Kcsdforgot about it? We’ll find out 
as we continue reading the story.” Have the children note that hid 
begins with the sound of A as in home. (See word recognition.) 

“Look at the picture on page 70. What is David carrying over his 
shoulder? Yes, a shovel. Perhaps he is going to dig a hole.” 


Pages 
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mystery 
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paper 
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Pages 
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strong 

dig 

hid 

meal 

forgot 
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Reading: (70) “Read page 70 to find out how David and Polly hap- 
pened to have the box and where they were going.” (71) “How did 
Grandmother treat the Indians?” (72) “How did the Indians repay 
Grandmother? What happened that night? Plow did Grandfather 
explain why the box had stayed hidden in the field all these years?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of study 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread each page in order to .select the part 
which answers a specific question. A child may read orally the part he 
has selected. Then the class may decide whether or not the part read 
really answers the question. 

Suggested questions are: (67) How had Grandfather heard the 
story of the Westfield mystery? (68) Why was Grandfather glad to 
find the old, yellowed paper? (69) What kind of house did Great- 
great-grandmother live in? (70) Where did David and Polly hide 
the strong box? (71) What did Grandmother give the Indians to eat? 
(72) How was the mystery finally solved? 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the initial consonants h and k 

Use after Visual and Auditory Discrimination: To review these initial conso- 
page 72. nants, write on the blackboard the headings, h and k. 

Say, “I’m thinking of a new word in our last story which begins 
with the sound of h. What is it?” When someone mentions hid, write 
it on the blackboard under h. Ask the children to suggest other words 
which begin with the sound of h. Write the words in a column 
under h. 

In reviewing k, say, “I’m thinking of a new word in the story, 
‘Possum in the Tree,’ beginning with the sound of k. What is it?” 
When someone suggests kangaroo, write the word under k. Have the 
children extend the list. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are: did {hid, kid); tird 
{hired); find {kind, kind); seen {keen); pick {kick); sing (king); am {ham); 
catch {hatch); eat {heat). 
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Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

The children ... the strong box in a deep hole, 
hid hid did 

Great-great-grandmother was ... to the Indians. 

find Kind kind 

Father. . . Andy to work for him. 

hired tired fired 

Sometimes Great-great-grandmother cooked . . . over the fire. 

am ham man 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Drawing inferences 

Write on the blackl^oard the two story passages below. Ask the Use after 
children to read the two passages and find any clue that the spot page 70. 
where the strong box had been buried looked chariged. Ask different 
children to describe what they think had happened during the years 
to make the change, 

David and Polly took the box and ran to the woods. It was hard 
work to dig a deep hole. But they hid the box well. 

The children followed Andy as he plowed the field. All at once 
the plow struck something hard, An old box flew out of the ground, 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Making a picture map 

Have the children draw a picture map which shows the log hou.se, Use after 
a high hill, a woods, and the place where the strong box was ljuried. page 72. 
Have them label the house, the hill, and the woods, and make a cross 
on the spot where they wish to indicate the buried treasure, 

APPRECIATION 

Supplementing with personal experiences 

Have the children ask their pai-ents or grandparents to tell them Use after 
a story about some experience of their ancestors. Let each child page 7a, 
tell his story to the class. The children may compare each one with 
the story in the book. 
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Independent Work; 

Read and Do, pages 24-26. 

Let each child make a li.st of the names of his ancestors as far 
back as he knows them. (If a given name has been used more than 
once, it may be compared with the repetition of Dnvid in the West- 
field family.) Suggest that each one take his list home and ask his 
father and mother to help him fill in the names of ancestors for two 
or three generations. 

Write on the blackboard the headings, Jood and clothing, and the 
list of words below. Tell the children the word clothing. Have them 
write the headings and then write each word under its appropriate 
heading. 

corn meal, shoes, stockings, cookies, sandwiches, dress, 
banana, suit, biscuit, bread, cheese, raincoat, ice cream, 
cap, hat, eggs, coat, buckles 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Tell the children part of a mystery story about a hidden treasure, 
Invite them to suggest different endings. 

Let the children sing such songs as, “Playing Indians,” by Anne 
Matheson, page 56, New Music Horizons, Booh 2, Silver Burdett Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1944. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To he read by the children 

“A Sod Schoolhouse of Long Ago,” page 242, Under the RooJ, The 
University Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1941. 

“The Little House in the Big Woods,” page Q15, Story Book of Nick 
and Dick, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “A Story about Ancestors,” by Dorothy S. Canfield, Mail 
to Order Stories, Harcourt Brace and Company, New Yoi’k, 1925. 



The Meadow Mouse Forgot 

PAGES 73-81 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to discuss experiences in which they have been 
given good advice and then have gotten into troul:le because they 
didn’t remember it. Supplement with an experience of your own, 

“We are going to read about a meadow mou.se who failed to re- 
member the good advice someone gave him. We’ll find out if he got 
into trouble.” 

Have the children turn to page 73 and look at the picture in which 
the meadow mice arc scampering about in a meadow. Call attention 
to their short tails, stumpy little legs, short cars, and brown fur. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Dioelopment; “The name of the meadow mouse in our new Pages 
story is Stumpy. Stumpy had .diort legs. An owl and a toad arc in the 74-76 

story, also. Don’t/or^rl to watch for them.” Stumpy 

kgs 

Reading: (74) “Find out where Stumpy lived. Why was he called kad 
Stumpy? Who came along, and what did Stumpy say to him?” owl 
(75) “What question did Stumpy ask the toad? How did the toad 
answer?” (76) “Why was Stumpy afraid of the owl? What advice did 
the toad give Stumpy?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “The owl in this story said, ‘Too-whoo-oo-ooD Pages 
When he saw an animal he wanted to catch, he dived down suddenly. 77 - 6 1 
When mice saw the old owl, they scampered away. They didn’t dare ^<^ompered 
even squeak. In the next part of the story Stumpy had an exciting 
race.” Have the children note that a says its own name in race. (Sec 
WORD RECOGNITION for development of long and short a.) “We’ll find squeak 
out who raced with the mouse and whether or not he won.” race 

dived 

Reading: (77) “Did Stumpy remember what the owl told him?” 

(78) “What happened when Stumpy woke up?” (79) “Read about 
the race.” (80) “Here is the old owl as he dived down to get 
S(um])y,” (81) “Find out if Stumpy was caught.” 

Discussion: See application of study siui,l.s and appreciation. 
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rereading 

Have the story reread for the purpose of planning a dramatization, 
List the characters on the blackboard as the children come to them, 
Help the children divide the story into three scenes, suggesting a 
name for each scene. The story might be divided in this way: 

Scene 1 (pp. 74-76) Stumpy and Old Toad 

Scene 2 (p. 77) Stumpy and the other meadow mice 

Scene 3 (pp. 78-81) Stumpy and the great owl 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Womt: 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Developing vowels 

Use after Tell the children that some of the letters in the alphabet are called 
page79. vowels. Write on the blackboard the heading, voivels. Under it write 

a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes y. , , , , r 

Have the children read the word, vowels, and read the letters. Erase 
the letters and see if they can name the vowels from memory. 

Developing long and short a 

Use after Visual and Auditory Discrimination: Tell the children that sometimes 

page 79- a says its own name, as in race. Write race on the blackboard. Pro¬ 
nounce the word and ask the children to listen to the sound of a. Then 
ask them to clap once for each word in which they can hear a say 
its own name. Pronounce can, ate, call, cake, cal, take, an, had, same, ha)' 
Explain that sometimes a does not say its own name but sounds 
like the a in at. Write at on the blackboard. Play the “Clap Game 
with the words suggested above for the sound of a as in at. 

Next develop the terms long a and short a. Explain that when a 
says its own name, as in race, it is called long a; and when it sounds 
as it does in at, it is called short a. Write long a on the blackboard 
above race and short a above at. 

Write on the blackboard this list of words from the story the 
children have just read: day, came, fat, gave, can, stay, catch, games, had. 
Ask a child to find a word with long a in it and write the word under 
the heading, long a. Call upon other children until each word has 
been placed under the appropriate heading. 




vowels long c 
a 

« race 


came stay 
catch 
games 
held 


ddy 

came 


_ ■ 


[yori^wMni.'Suggested words to use are; ^ 

For long a; like {Me), time (tame), some {same), key {Kay). 

For short a: tip {tap), pick {pack), him {bam). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

There was a lake in the woods. 

Stumpy and the owl got to Stumpy's home at the sa^ time. 
Alice helped her mother pack the sandwiches in □ basket. 


Using context clues 

Write on the blackboard the sentences and words below. Have the Use after 
children read each sentence, decide which of the words is necessary to page ■ 
complete it, and then write the word in the appropriate space. 

Stumpy liked to talk with the old brown .... 

road toad tired 


Stumpy scampered along on his four short .... 

legs lets logs 

The owl heard the . . . Stumpy made, 
seek squeak sell 

Stumpy and the owl had an exciting .... 

rest rain race 


Stumpy dived into the doorway of his... . 

home' hunt hen 
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interpretation of meaning j 

Making comparisons 

Use after Have the children tell how the following animals are alike; an 
page 76. owl and a possum (They sleep in the daytime.); a possum and a kan¬ 
garoo (They have pouches.); an owl and a widgeon (They have 
feathers.) a toad and a rabbit (They hop.). 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Checking retention of story details 

Use after Ask the children to answer from memory the questions below, 
page 81. Have them verify their answers by referring to their books. 

What animals did you read about iri this stoi y? 

What bird did you read about in this story? 

What animals did you read about in “White Sunshine 1 
What animals did you read about in “Possum in the Tree . 

What bird did you read about in “Possum in the Tree ? 

Using the table of contents 

Use after Have the children find in the table of contents the section; From 
pageSi. Fitld and Woodland.” Ask, “Which of these stories tell us about 
something that happened in the woods? Which stories tell us about 
something that happened in the fields? Why do you think ‘From 
Fitld and Woodland’ is a good title for this section of the book?” 

APPRECIATION 

Appreciating descriptive phrases 

Use after Write on the blackboard the phrases below. Tell the children that 
page 78. sonie words help them to see vivid pictures. Ask them to read each 
phrase and tell you which word or words help to make the picture 
more vivid. Draw a line under each word suggested. 

a fat brown toad merry meadow games 

stumpy little legs an unhappy squeak 

beautiful summer day an exciting race 
big round eyes, all shiny in the dark 

Dramatizing the story 

Use after The children may dramatize the story according to plans madt 
page 81. during rereading. They may use masks made during a separate 
period. (See related experiences.) 
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Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 27-30. 

Write on the blackboard the headings, long a and short a, and the 
words below. Ask the children to write the headings and then write 
each word under the appropriate heading. 

Andy, lady, made, flat, pan, sand, ways, fat, hat, play, 
cage, black, ate, ran, came, say, am, as, glad, race 


Write on the blackboard the riddles below. Ask the children to 
write each riddle and draw a picture to illustrate the answer to each 
one. 


In the meadow grass 
He likes to play. 

When the big owl comes. 
He scampers away. 


He goes hop, hop, hop 
Along the ground. 

He is very old. 

He is fat and round. 


He hunts by night 
And sleeps by day. 

He eats little mice 
If they don't run away. 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Let the children draw, color, and cut out nia.sks to repre.sent the 
faces of the toad, the meadow mouse, and the owl. Holes may be cut 
for the eyes and nose, and strings attached at the sides. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Mouse,” page 84, Farm and City, D. G. Heath and Company, 
Boston, 1944. 

“Tim Chick Sees the World,” page 26, The Story Road, The John G. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “The Mouse that Wanted to Get to London,” by Rose Fyle- 
man. Forty Good Morning Tales, The Children’s Book Club, Inc., 
New York, 1929. 
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Along the Winding River 

illustration: pages 82-83 

BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION 

Ask the children to turn to the table of contents and find the title 
of the third group of stories, Along the Winding River. Read the title, 
and let them discuss what it tells them about the stories in this section, 
Ask different children to describe rivers they have seen. If the 
children live in a section of the country where there are no large 
rivers, show them a map and let them follow the winding course of a 

large river. . 

Following this discussion have the children look at the picture 

on the title page of the book. Ask them to note how the river winds 
through a valley between the hills. Gall their attention to the bridge 
and to the town on the other side of the river. 

"Now turn to the picture on pages 82 and 83. tlere is the river 
about which we will read in two of the stories in our new group, 

It is a wider river than the one pictured on the title page, but it is 
winding through a valley." Have the children find the bridge, the 
island, and the boat. Tell them that many river boats arc propelled 
by paddle wheels which turn over and over in the water. Ask the 
children to find the paddle wheel on the boat in the picture. 

“The children in this picture are Judy and Jimmie, and the dog 
is their pet. Wags. They live near this big river. We will read about 
many interesting experiences of Judy and Jimmie and Wags, 

Wags, Go Home 

PAGES. 84-9 1 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children if they have ever seen water-front celebrations 
on a river, a lake, or by the sea. Discuss lights, music, costumes, 
parades, and dances. Take advantage of opportunities to use the 
words carnival and colored lanterns. 

“In our new story Jimmie and Judy went to a water carnival. They 
wore costumes of children in Other countries. We’ll find out if Wags 
went to the carnival, too." 
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developmental reading 

Word Development: “You already know that this story is about Judy Pages 
and Jimmie and Wagsd' Have the children note that Wags begins 8^ 86 
with the sound of as in went. (See word recognition.) “You also 
know that the children live in a part of the Munty; where there ^ river 
river The children like to watch the boats on the river. At night the color.', 
boats arc lighted.” Have the children note the sound of ed at the end country 
of lighted. (See word recognition.) “Sometimes the boats have lights fitted 
oimany colors.” [Carnival was introduced while building background.) 

Reading; (84) “Did Wags want to go with the children? Did the 
children take him with them?” (85) “The children saw something 
beautiful on the way to the carnival. What was it? Why didn’t they 
stop to look at the sunset? How were the other people who were to be 
in the carnival dressed?” (86) “Why did Judy and Jimmie wear 
costumes? Would they like to dress like this all the time? What did 
they see when they reached the river? 

Discussion: “What was the name of Judy and Jimmie’s boat?” See 
also application of study skills and appreciation. 

Word Development: “The children who were in the carnival rode on Pages 
barges. A barge is a large boat which usually has a flat bottom. The 87-Jt 
children noticed that each barge had a. paddle wheel.” Have the children 
note that wheel begins with the sound of wli as in when. (Sec word 
recognition.) “There were many colored lanterns on the boats. Some- riailing 
one was nailing up the lanterns ivith a hammer. All of the children were lanterns 
excited about the carnival. Even the do^ across the river barked 
when they saw the lights and heard the noise.” 

Reading: (87) “Read about the barges in the carnival. What did the 
children do? Who else was there?” (88) “What was Mr. Long doing? 

How did Jimmie help? What did Judy see?” (89) ‘In what danger 
was the dog? What was done to rescue him?” (90) “Did they save the 
dog? Whose dog was it? What did Mr. Long suggest doing with 
him?” (91) “What explanation did Judy give as to why Wags was 
in the river? Who thanked Mr. Long?” 

Discussion: Sec interpretation of meaning and application of 


STUDY SKILLS. 
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Use after 
page 86. 


learning to read 


rereading 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of finding the 
most important paragraph on each page. Have the entire class read 
each page silently. Then call on a chUd to read ora ly the paragraph 
he has selected. The class should discuss each child .s choice. 

Finally ask the children to decide which paragraph selected is the 
most important one in the entire story. 

additional reading activities 


Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the initial consonants w and r 

Vmal Discrimimlion: Children who need additional work with the 
initial consonants w and r should be given such practice at this point, 
Write Wags on the blackboard as the key word for w, and river as the 
key word for r. Then write the words listed below. Have the children 
find, read, and underline in each line the words beginning with the 
consonant indicated. 

For w: Wags, river, well, colors, watch, each, wild, wire, washing, com- 
try, west, wing. 

For r: river, lighted, run, ring, colors, room, roof, road, lights, wing, 
right, Up. 

Auditory Discrimination: Pronounce words beginning with w, as: 
Wags, west, winter. Ask the children to supply additional words be¬ 
ginning with this sound. If a chUd names a word which does not 
begin with w, ask him to listen carefully as you say Wags and decide 
if the word he mentions begins with the same sound. 

Use the same procedure in reviewing the consonant r. Words to 
pronounce in starting the list are: race, ride, rug. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are: flags {Wags, rags); fin 
{wire); seek {week); call {wait); found {wound, round); each {reach); need 
{weed, reed); take {rake, wake); snow {row); big {wig); in {win); shore 
{were). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

The dog was called .... 

Flags Wags Rags 
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Mr. Long could not. . . Wags from the boot, 
each reach 

The boats followed one another in a ... . 

snow row know 

There was a . . . Fence around the park, 
fire wire 

Reviewing the variant ed, e sounded 

Visual Discrimination: Write in a column on the blackboard lighted, 
handed, wanted. Ask a child to read the first word, and then to under¬ 
line and read the smaller word within the word. Repeat with the 
other words. 

Auditory Discrimination: Pronounce the above word.s distinctly. Ask 
the children to listen to the sound of ed in each one, reminding I hem 
that it sounds like the boy’s name, Ed. Have different children pro¬ 
nounce the words while the others listen for the ed sound. 

Word Building: Write on the blackboard light, hand, hunt, need, float, 
post, mend, shout. Have a child read the first word, add cd, and read 
the new word. Repeat with the other words. 

Contextual Application: Sugge.sted sentences to use arc: 

The children could see the . , , boats, 
light lighted 

Wags... for the children, 
hunt hunted 

Jimmie ... to Mr, Long, 
shouted shout 

The men ... the dog to Jimmie, 
hand handed 

The canoes . . . along the river, 
float floated 

Reviewing the speech souirds wk and ch 
“Gan you think of a new word in this story which begins with the 
sound of wh as in when? Yes, wheel is the word.” Write wheel on the 
blackboard, Add other words beginning with wh as the children sug¬ 
gest them. 


Use after 
page go. 


Use, after 
page 91. 
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learning to reau 


“Gan you think of a word in the story that begins with c/i? Yes, 

cAito.” Repeat the procedure used with to/i. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
read them and supply orally the missing word in each sentence, 
Fuided in each case by the first two letters written in the blank space, 
Write the complete word in the .space as the children decide upon it, 


The paddle wh . . . turned round and round, (wheel) 

Wags knev/ that the children would never hurt him with a wh ,,,, 

(whip) 

Jimmie called Wags with a wh-(whistle) 

Jimmie and Judy lived in a house with a tall red ch .... (chimney) 
Jimmie and Judy went by the village ch . . • • (church) 

When Judy's mother was a ch . , she lived in another country, 

(child) 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting phrases in terms of a specific locale 
Use after ' Write on the blackboard the phrases Ixdow. Ask the children to 
page 88. read the phrases and tell you which scenes or actions they would 
expect to find on a water front if they had not read the story. 

a water carnival barges with paddle wheels a boat parade 

a sunset dresses from other lands a dance 

a river park lantern lights on the water flat barges 


Sensing cause-and-effect relationships 

Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences and phrases below. Have 
page 88. the children read each sentence and choose the correct ending. (Tell 
them the word because.) 


Wags wanted to go to the river because 
Judy and Jim were going, 
he was a bad dog. 
he wanted to run away. 

The children did not want Wags to go because 
they did not like Wags, 

Wags was a bad dog. 

they were going to the water carnival. 
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There were colors in the water because 
it was colored water, 
the sun was going down, 
colored flowers were in the water. 

The children were excited because 
they were going away, 
they were going to dance, 
they were playing a game. 

The children could see the dog in the river because 
Mr. Long told them to look, 
they knew the dog was there, 
the lanterns were lighted. 

Improving oral interpretation 

Discuss with the children the meaning of the various punctuation Use after 
marks used in this story. Demonstrate how these marks can be helpful 9^ 
in improving oral interpretation. Have different children read selec¬ 
tions from the text. Let the class evaluate the oral interpretation. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Locating additional information 

Place on the library tabic books about children in other lands. Ask Use after 
the children to find pictures of children wearing dresses and suits of P^ge 86. 
other lands, show them to the class, and try to tell the names of the 
“other lands” represented. 

Following directions 

Write on the blackboard the paragraph below. Ask the children to Use after 
follow the directions. (Tell them the word draw.) page 9 ^ ■ 

Draw a barge on a river. Put colored lanterns on the barge. 

Draw Judy and Jimmy standing on the barge. Have them dressed 
in a dress and suit from another land. Draw Wags in the river. 

APPRECIATION 

Telling personal experiences related to story incidents 

If there are children in the class whose parents have come from Use after 
other countries, ask them if they can tell about carnivals or other page 86. 
festivities of this type which their parents used to attend. 
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Independent Work; 

Read and Do, pages 31-35. 

Have the children draw a picture, following directions as stated 
under application op study skills. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children to 
write the sentences in the order in which the events happened, 

Mr. Long dived into the water. 

Jimmie got a hammer. 

Jimmie helped nail up the lanterns. 

Wags looked up and barked. 

Judy sow a dog in the water. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may start a large class scrapbook titled “Children 
from Other Lands.” Have them cut from magazines colored pictures 
of children from different countries. Mount the best pictures in the 
scrapbook and label each one with the name of the country it repre¬ 
sents. 

Let the children paint sunset pictures. Discuss the variety and 
blending of colors in a sunset. 

Suggest that the children take part in a simple folk dance, such as: 
“Did You Ever See a Lassie?” page 343, Games (Revised Edition), by 
Jessie H. Bancroft, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. 

Conduct a music appreciation lesson, using Paul Robeson’s record¬ 
ing of “Or Man River,” Columbia Record Number 55004. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Piddling Bee,” page 107, Friendly Village, Row, Peterson 
and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 194.1. 

‘The Picnic,” page 152, Friends in Town and Country, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1934. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Little Fatty Tugboat,” by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Another 
Here and Kow Story Book, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New 
York, 1937. 



Not Lonesome Any More 

PAGES 92-99 

BUILDING BACIvGROUND 

Guide the children in a discussion of experiences they maiy have 
had in painting or drawing outdoor scenes. 

“In our new story we will rend more nl)out Judy and Jimmie 
Brown. Their teacher, Mrs, Merryinan, Itjok tlu; children out hy the 
river to paint, Something interesting ha[)pened while tluy were 
painting. 

“Before we read about the painting e,xi)erieace, we will rend about 
a new girl named Katie who came to livt; in the town where Judy 
and Jimmie lived. Katie didn’t know Judy and Jimmie, of cour.se, 
nor any other children in town. She was v(;ry lonesome. Have you 
ever moved to a new jilace and h(-cn Ifme.sonic until you became 
acquainted?” Let the children tell hrielly their e.xperiences. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “When Katit; first c;ime to live tvith her Aunt 
Lou, she was very lonesome. Smiwthiiif’ elu; made her unbtiijpy, too. 
She had nothing to do e.wcpt to help Aunt Lou, who made her living 
hy washing clothes. Katie helped her with the dean diilhe.w" Jlavi^ the 
children note that clean and dnthf.s both begin with the Komicl of r/ 
as in clam. (See word recognition.) “One morning Katie, saw same 
cherry trees. Then interesting things began to Imjjpeu.” 

Reading: (92-93) “Look at the picture. Gan you name all of the 
people in the picture? Can you name the dog;' 'What is in the basket? 
Where do you think Aunt Lou and Katii; are going? Read page 92 
and find out where Katie used to live. Did she like living in tiic 
North? Read page 93 and lind out how Katie hapiienetl to meet 
Judy and Jimmie Brown.” (94) “How did Katie come to know Judy 
and Jimmie better? What else madi; Katie unhappy, besides being 
lonesome? What did Katie .sec as she walked along?” 

Discussion: Sec application of study skii.ls and appreciation. 

Word Development: “Katie found herself in a town much like her 
old home. There was blue, sky; rich, black lUit for the tret's to grmv in; 
and a bridge like one near her home in the South. Do you .suppose slu; 
saw any scenes which she might like to paint?" 


Pages 

')'J-'9I- 

Imiseime 

except 

washing 

clean 

(iiitlie.s 

ft\e 

cliriiy 


Pages 

sky 

herself 
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dirt 

bridge 

paint 


Pages 

98-99 

bmh 

me 

try 


Use after 
page 94- 


1741 

Reading: (95) “Whal two things did Katie see which helped to 
make her happy again? Then what happened?” (96) “Did Katie 
catch the paper? Whose paper was it? What was on it?” (97) “How 
did Judy happen to be out by the river? What had Jimmie painted?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 

Word Deuilopment: “Katie wanted to try to paint a picture. But she 
had no brush. Also she had no paints to use. Do you suppose she was 
able to borrow these things?” 

Reading; (g8) “What did Judy do for Katie? Then what did Katie 
do? Who watched? Where did Katie see the scene she painted?” 
(99) “What did Katie paint? What did Mrs. Merryman say to Katie? 
Was Katie lonesome any more?” 

Discussion; See application of study skills and appreciation. 

REREADING 

The children may reread each page in order to select the part 
which answers a specific question. Ask a child to read orally the 
part he selects. The class may discuss whether or not the part selected 
answers the question accurately and completely. 

Suggested questions are; (92) How did Katie feel about living in 
the North? (93) How did Aunt Lou carry the clean clothes? (94) How 
did Katie feel about going to a new school? (95) What happened 
to the piece of paper? (96) What had Judy painted? (97) What had 
Jimmie painted? (98-99) What did Katie paint? (gg) What did Katie 
think the cherry trees had been trying to tell her? 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the variants ed and ing 

Write on the blackboard color, watch, paper, wash, clean, answer, wish, 
look, call, open. Have the children read each word, add ed, and read 
the new word. (These ed variants appear on pages 86-131.) 

Repeat the procedure with these ing variants which appear on the 
same pages; barking, opening, turning, willing, hearing, wanting, dressing, 
watching, calling, thinking. Add plowing for review. 
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Developing the consonant blends cl, bl 

Visual Discrimination {cl): “Two of the new words which we read 
on page 93 began with the sound of cl as in clam. Do you remember 
what they were? Yes, clean and dollies.” Write clean on the black¬ 
board as a key word. 

In a column under clean write clothes, clown, climb, clam. Have the 
children read the words and underline cl in each one. 

Auditory Discrimination {cl): “Clap for each word that begins with 
the sound of d.” Say these words: clap, clever, bridge, chimney, cleaner, 
treasure, click. 

Visual Discrimination {bl) : "Another word in our story begins with 
the sound of hi as in blow. It is the color of the sky. What is it? Yes, 
blue." Repeat the procedure used with cl. Add black, blew, Blackie. 

Auditory Discrimination {bl): Suggested words to say are; block, green, 
fly, blaze, blank, dean, blend, cried, blossom. 

Wmd Building: Suggested words to use are: 

For cl: nose {close); never {clever); cap {clap); loud {cloud); over 
{clover ). 

For bl: think {blink); name {blame); slow {blow); find {blind); room 
{bloom); not {blot). 

Contextual Application: Suggc.stcd words to use arc; 

There was not a ... in the sky. 
loud could cloud 

The wind began to ... . 

blow brown slow 

There was some white ... in the grass near the river, 
color clover over 

Cherry trees are beautiful when they are in ... . 

room bloom balloon - 

Recognizing compound words 

The important compound words in Section III are: sunset, lonesome, 
herself, Merryman, cannot, underside, postman, anything, everything. 

Write these words on the blackboard. Have the children underline 
and read the two words in each compound word. Tiien have them 
read each compound word as a wliole. 

Print the words on cards as described on page 40. Have the 
children play the card game, reviewing old compomvd word* as 
well as the ones above. 


Uac after 
page 97. 


Use after 
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INTERPRETATION OE MEANING 
Discriminating between true and false statements 
Use after Write on the blackboard the .sentences bdnw, Ask the children 
page 95’ to read each statement and decide wlictlier or not it is true, Have 
them write Tes after each correct .statement and Wo after each incor- 
rect one. 

Katie pulled a little blue wagon. 

It was raining when Katie saw the cherry trees. 

Katie was lonesome. 

She had no one to play with except her Aunt Lou, 

Aunt Lou did washing for other people. 

Katie liked to take the clean clothes back. 

Katie gave Mrs. Brown some ice cream. 

The cherry trees were pink with flowers. 

The wind blew the paper. 

A little cat ran after the paper, 

Detecting irrelevant words 

Use after Write on the blackboard the woixLs below. A,sk the children to 
read them and tell which word docs not belong in each column. 


lonesome 

cherry 

barking 

brook 

meadow 

boat 

unhappy 

apple 

shouting 

river 

dirt 

wagon 

tired 

corn 

painting 

lake 

field 

barge 

glad 

banana 

laughing 

stream 

pasture 

canoe 


APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 

Using maps 

Use after Write on the blackboard the paragraph below, 
page ga, 

Katie had left her friends in the South 
to live with Aunt Lou, She liked it here 
in the North, but she wished she knew 
some boys and girls. 

Discuss with the children the meaning of Mrlh and South as used 
in this paragraph. Show them a map of the United States and indi¬ 
cate where each section of the country is located. Help them to decide 
whether they live in the North or in the South. 
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Selecting incidents for a specific purpose 

Write on the Ifiackboard the ncnlcncen below. A,sk the children Use after 
which sentences tell why Katie fell lonesome or unhappy, and which 99- 
ones tell why she felt happy. 

Katie had left her friends in the South. 

Katie helped Aunt Lou pull the little red wagon. 

Katie had no one to play with except Aunt Lou. 

Mrs. Brown asked Katie to have some ice cream. 

When Katie took the clothes to the Brown’s, the children were not 
at home. 

Katie looked up at the sky and saw how blue it was. 

Soon Katie would go to school, and there would be no one she 
knew, 

Mrs. Merryman said Katie’s picture was beautiful. 

APPEECIATION 
Appreciating the work of other people 

Let the children discuss the workers who hclj) other pcojrlc to he Use after 
neat and clean. Ask que.slions .such tis: “Why did Katie like to take P‘>S''9.S’ 
the clean clothes back to people:' Cliin you think of anyone in our 
neighborhood who helps us to keej) neat and eleiin?” 

Such helpers as the following may btt discussed: the laundiyman, 
dry cleaner, shoemaker, shoe siiiner, Ixirber. 

Noting descriptive phrases 

Have the children look cjuickly through the story to find phrases Use alter 
that suggest beautiful pictures. Write the phrases cm the blackimard P‘‘g‘-'99' 
as the children come to them. Then let them decide through clas.s 
discussion which phrase they like l)esC. Help them to reword the 
phrase so it may be used as the title or theme of a short poem. (Sec 
related experiences.) 

Independent Work: 

Rea® and Do, pages 36-37. 

Ask the children to imagine that they are with the group of chil¬ 
dren painting by the river. Have each one paint or draw a picture 
of the scene he might see. Later have the group evaluate the pic¬ 
tures. 
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Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children 
to write them and to underline one word in each pair of sentences 
which is used in two different meanings. Follow with class discussion, 

Katie went to get the washing for Aunt Lou. 

Sometimes Katie helped by washing the dishes. 

Katie was scared when she thought about the new children, 

■ The little girl had a new dress. 

The wind blew a piece of paper near the river. 

Father sat down to read the morning paper. 

Judy put her brush in a glass of water. 

The river was as shiny as a piece of glass. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Take the children out-of-doors to paint interesting scenes. 
Encourage them to compose individual or group poems as sug¬ 
gested under appreciation. 

Guide a discussion of ways in which the children could be kind 
to a new child and make him feel at home in their .school group. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Tom and Susan Help,” page 30 and “New Friends” page 92, 
Peter’s Family, Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1942. 

“Going to the City,” page 30, Friends and Neighbors, Scott, Fores- 
raan and Company, Chicago, 1941, 

To be read to the children 

Poem: “Little Girl Next Door,” by Mildred Bowers, Two Hundred 
Best Poems for Boys and Girls, compiled by Marjorie Barrows, Grosset 
and Dunlap, New York, 1938. 



When You Make a Wish 

PAGES I00-I09 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell of their experiences in throwing flat stones 
over the water in such a way that they “hop.” 

Then guide a discussion about things that will float in the water. 
Ask the children what they think would happen if they put an empty 
bottle in water. Lead them to conclude that the bottle would float 
if they put a tight cork into the mouth of the iDottle. Point out that 
if a tightly corked bottle were thrown into a river, it would float down 
the stream. 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “This story is about two children named Ned and Pages 
Ann.. They were both about eight years old. Ann was a dear little girl." 100-102 
Have the children note that dear begins with the sound of i as in dark. . 

(See WORD RECOGNITION.) “Ann could read and write very well. Ned 
enjoyed throwing flat stones over the water. Sometimes he made little cork 
boats out oj cork and floated them near the shore of the river.” dear 

eight 

Reading: (loo-ioi) “Look at the picture.” Have the children 
identify Ned, Ann, the river, the bridge, the barges, and the river 
steamer. “What do you think the children are doing? Read page too 
and find out if you are right. What else did the children enjoy doing? 

Read the first paragraph on page loi and find out why they stopped 
throwing stones. What was Ned’s suggestion?” (102) “How did they 
get ready to send the message? What did Ann write in the letter?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 

Word Development: “Ann could not throw stones as Jar as Ned.” 

(Have the children note that/ar begins with the sound of/ as in fast. 

(See WORD recognition.) “He was much better at throwing stones than 
Ann. But Ann was patient. She thought it would be fine to learn how to 
make stones hop over the water.” Have the children note that the i 
in flne says its own name. (See word recognition for development 
of long and short i.) “Wc’ll find out how many miles down the river 
Ned and Ann’s bottle floated.” 


Pages 
103-109 
far 
patient 
fine 
miles 
better 
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Reading: (103) “How did Ned and Ann send their lctler?”(i04) 
“What did Ned and Ann say about an answer to their letter? Find 
out about Ned’s birthday wish.” {105) “Lttok at the picture. The 
postman is coming. Read and find out if he had a letter for Ned and 
Ann.” (106) “Did a letter finally come? What did it say? How far 
had the bottle floated?” (107) “What did the children do after read¬ 
ing Dickie’s letter? How did they plan to find out more about 
Dickie?” (loS) “Who is the man in the picture? Find out what 
Uncle Will is saying.” (109) “Did the children want to go with Uncle 
Will? What did Uncle Will say about taking them?” 

Discussion: See interpretation op meaning, application op study 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

' Write on the blackboard the questions below. Ask the children 

to read the first question, then to reread the story silently until they 
find the answer. Have a child read the answer orally. Let the class 
decide whether or not the quc,slion has lieen answered adequately, 
Repeat the procedure for the other questions. , 

Where did Ann and Ned live? 

Who told Ned about putting a letter in a bottle? 

How old was Ann? 

Where did Ned throw the bottle? 

Why did Ned think he and Ann would have to be patient? 

Why was Ann disappointed? 

How far away did Dickie live? 

What was Uncle Will? 

What wish did Ned make? 

How long did the children have to wait for their ride? 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the initial consonants d, h, and / 

Use after Visual and Auditory Discrimination: “Do you remember a new word 
page 104. in ^ 
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Do you remember a new word which begins with the sound of/ as in 
fast? Yes,/ar.'Another word we read begins with the sound of h as in 
house. It'tells how Ned’s stone went across the water. Yes, hopped." 
Write on the blackboard as headings: dear. Jar, hopped. 

Pronounce jine, handed, hard, did, hunt, fits, deer, fawns, dollars, dig, 
hid, dived, hammer, for. Have the children indicate when you say a 
word that begins with d as in dear. Repeat for words that begin with 
h as in hopped; f as in far. 

Write the words above on the blackboard. Have the children or¬ 
ganize them under the key words, dear, hopped, far and extend each 
list with as many additional words as they can name. 

Word Building; Suggested words to use are: ear (dear, hear, fear); 
pine {dine, fine); on {Don); tired {hired, fired); car {far); mile {file); Ned 


{fed). 



Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

Ned was throwing stones . . . out on the river 
car far hard 

"That will be a . . . present,” said Ann. 
fine dine pine 

Sometimes Uncle Will ... a man to help him. 
tired fired hired 
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Did you . . , the postman ring? I know a boy called- 

fear dear hear On Wags Don 

Developing long i 

Use after Visual Discnmimim: Write in a column on the blackboard fin, 
page log. miles, write, sign, wire. Have the children underline the i in each word, 
Auditory Discrimination: Ask the children to listen for the .sound of i 
as you pronounce the words above distinctly. Emphasize but do not 
isolate the i. Explain that in these words the t .sound.s like the name 
of the letter itself and is called long i. 

Developing short i 

Use after Visual Discrimination: Write in a column on the blackboard Md, 
page log. dig, Jits, sick. Have the children underline the i in each word. 

Auditory Discrimination: Pronounce the words. Ask the children 
if the i sounds the same in this list of words as in the other list, Tell 
them that when i sounds as it does in hid, it is called short i. 

Pronounce the words wild, tried, six, pills, hill, think, ice, nice, climh, 
pick. Have the children determine to which of the columns already 
on the blackboard each word should be added. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use arc: 

For long i: were {wire); wrote (write); here (hire); drove (drive); 

hand (hind); have (hive); mend (mind). 

For short i: fat (fit); shop (slap); lop (tip); hat (hit); sat (sit); 
hall (hill). 

Contextual Application: Write on the blackboard the sentences below. 
Have the children choose a word with long i to complete the second 
sentence in each of the first two pairs and a word with short i to com¬ 
plete the second sentence in each of the last two pairs. 

Ann had a bird. It wos in a . . . cage, 
were wire with 

Uncle Will had no one to help him. He tried to ... a man. 

hire her hill 

Ned liked boats. He wanted to be captain of a big .... 

shop fire ship 

Ann said, .Throw a stone at the post. See who can . . , it." 

hit wild hat 
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INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Recognizing homonyms 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children Use after 
to read the first pair of sentences and find two words which sound page 
the same but are spelled dlfrercntly. Discuss the meaning of each 
word. Repeat with the other pairs of sentences. Finally have the 
children suggest sentences using write, right; eight, ate; dear, deer. 

Ned said, "We can write a letter and put it in a bottle," 

The children sat right down and wrote a letter. 

Ann was almost eight years old. 

The children ate their sandwiches near the river. 

Ann wrote, "Dear friend.” 

Ned saw a deer in the woods. 

Discriminating between true and false statements 
Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children to Use after 
read each statement and decide whether or not the statement is true. Pag<= 

If any variation of opinion arises, have the children refer to their 

books. 

Ann and Ned lived in a city near a big river. 

Ann's stones would not hop on the water. 

A bottle that has a good cork in it will not float. 

Ann and Ned lived on Fall Island in Pine River, 

The bottle floated up the river. 

Ann did not like being patient. 

Fall City was one hundred miles from the island where Ann and 
Ned lived. 

Dickie wrote three letters to Ann and Ned. 

Uncle Will was captain of a little barge, 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Following directions 

Write on the blackboard the paragraph below. A.sk the 
to read and follow the directions. 

What would you like to do better than anything 
in the world? Draw a picture that will tell us your answer. 


children 


Use after 
page 109. 


else 
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Making use of books brought from home and library 

Use after Ask the children to find at home or in the public library books 
page loa. pertaining to life along a river. They may share these books by plac¬ 
ing them on the library table. 

APPRECIATION 
Noting traits of character 

Use after Have the children find the parts of the story which show that Ned 
page log. more patient than Ann. Let them discuss how they would liave 
felt under similar circumstances. 

Independent Work; 

Read and Do, pages 38-42. 

The children may make a painting or drawing as indicated under 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS. 

Write on the blackboard the words and sentences below. Ask the 
children to write the sentences on their papers, supplying the right 
name at the beginning of each sentence. 

Ann Ned Dickie Uncle Will 

. . . lived on Pine Island near Ned’s home, (Ann) 

. . . lived in Fall City. (Dickie) 

. . . was captain of a river boat. (Uncle Will) 

.. . wrote the letter that Dickie found, (Ann) 

.. . threw the bottle into the river. (Ned) 

.. . was Ned's uncle. (Uncle Will) 

.. . found, the bottle with the letter. (Dickie) 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may compose a letter to some unknown child. If the 
school is near a river or stream, let them put the letter in a bottle, 
seal the bottle with a cork, and throw it into the stream. 

Conduct the following experiment: Place a pan of water, two 
small bottles, and a cork on a low table. Let the children place one of 
the uncorked bottles in the water. Then have them seal the other 
bottle with a cork and place it in the water. Lead them to conclude 
that the bottle filled wth air will float. 




Make a birthday chart for the bulletin board. Write on a piece of 
tag board Today I am a year older. On the day of his birthday each 
child may pin a snapshot of himself aljovc this sentence. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Ellen’s Wish,” page 23, Friends and Neighbors, Scott, Foresraan 
and Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1941. 

“Bobby Wigwags,” page 26, Friends Here and Away, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1934. 

To be read to the children 

Poem: “The Telegraph,” page 156, The Golden Flute, compiled by 
Alice Hubbard and Adeline Babbitt, The John Day Company, New 





Pages 

IIO-III 

across 

large 

ioui 


Pages 
112-114 
middle 
part 

jackknife 

elevator 


Under the Bridges 

PAGES 110-114 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to describe different kinds of bridges they have 
seen. If they have seen any bridges that open to let boats go through, 
have them describe how these work. 

developmental reading 

Word Development: “Do you remember the picture of the bridge in 
the story, ‘When You Make a Wish’? It was a large bridge. It was 
not too low for boats to pass under it. Ned and Ann liked to walk across 
it. In our new story we will read about other bridges which Ned and 
Ann enjoyed seeing.” 

Readmg: (iio-in) “Look at the picture. Who are the children 
in the boat? Who is the man? Where do you think they are going? 
At what is Uncle Will pointing? Read page 110 and find out what the 
children are saying. Read the first two paragraphs on page n i to 
find oiit under how many bridges they passed. What kind of bridge 
did they come to next?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “Have you ever ridden on an elevator? We are 
going to read about something that went up and down like an eleva¬ 
tor. Do you know how a jackknife opens? We are also going to read 
about something that opens like a jackknife.” If a jackknife is avail¬ 
able, demonstrate how it opens. “Do you remember the low bridge 
which the boat was approaching? Something interesting happened to 
the rniddle part of this bridge.” 

Reading: (112) “What happened to the middle part of the bridge? 
How did it open and close?” (113) “Find out what happened when 
they came to the next low bridge.” (114) “How did the third low 
bridge open? Did Ned enjoy seeing the bridges? Why do you think 
so?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and application of 
STUDY SKILLS, 
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REREADING 

Ask the children to reread the story forAhe purpose of finding 
JLxs which describe ways in which bridges opai boats o 
^ihrouah. When they come to the first description, ask a child 
1 it orally See if the children can give the bridge a name 
which indicates the way it operates. Continue in the same way. 

additional reading AGTIVniES 

Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing the variants ed, ing, and es 
The following words appear in variant forms on pages 95-169: 
clean bark, paint, wash, open, turn, dress, want, Irauel, chew roll. 
Write these words on the blackboard. Ask the children to read them. 
Then have them add ed to each one and read the new word. 

Erase the ed after each word. Add to the list hear, will, plow, and 
try. Repeat the procedure, having the children add mg to each word 

and read the new word, , , , , j- 

Erase all of the words and write glass, brush, box, wash, fox. Repeat 
the above procedure, having the children add « to each word^ 
Write on the blackboard the sentences and words below. Ask the 
children to decide how to change the word below each sentence so 
that it will complete the sentence. Following discussion have the 
word written in the blank space and then have the sentence read. 

Uncle Will’s boat was . . . white. 

paint 

The children were ... on the boat, 
travel 

Ann was ... a car go across the bridge, 
watch 

The middle part of the bridge ... up like a jackknife. 

open 

Ned had never before seen a bridge that. . . around. 

turn 

Ned ... his hands before he eats, 
wash 


Use after 
page III. 
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interpretation of meaning 

Recogoizing words of opposite meaning 
Use after Write in two separate columns on the blackboard the words below, 

large, low, open, for, right, first, under, new, up, 
shut, small, left, high, near, over, last, down, old 


Ask the children to read the first word in the first list. Have a 
child write large on another space on the blackboard. Then ask an* 
other child to select from the second list a word which means the 
opposite of large and write it opposite the word large which the first 
child has just written. Continue with the other words, 


Clarifying concepts of bridges 

Use after Let the children pantomime ways in which the different types ot 
page 114. bridges operate. One child may read a section of the story describing 
a bridge. As the description is read, another child or other children 
may pantomime the movements of the bridge. Still another child 
may play that he is the boat passing under the bridge. 



a bridge high enough for boats to pass under 
oiockknife bViclge 
'"iilelevaiol' bnd^ 
rouncT 
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Two children may join hands and hold them high to represent the 
type of bridge which was high enough to permit the boat to pass 

"toothers may join hands and hold their arms at shoulder level 
to represent the jackknife bridge. They may release hands and hold 
their arms high when the child representing the boat approaches the 

other children may hold their joined hands at ellsow level 
to represent the bridge in which the middle part goes up like an 
elevaL. They will raise their joined hands high when the boat 

Thref children may represent the merry-go-round bridge. One 
may stand with his arms extended. He may place one hand on the 
shoulder of each of the other two children who represent the support 
at the end of the bridge. The child in the middle should turn around 
when the boat approaches. 

application of study skills 

Recalling detailed information 

Ask the children to answer from memory the questions l:elow, In 
case of doubt or disagreement have them check with their books. 

How many bridges did Uncle Will’s boat pa.ss imc er as it went 
down the river? How many of the bridges were too low for the boat to 
pass under? How many bridges were high enough for the boat to pass 
under? How was one bridge like a jackknife? How was one bridge 
like an elevator? What was different aliout the last bridge l-he boat 
went through? Which side of the merry-go-round bridge did the 
boat pass tlirough? What did Ned think was the best part of his 

birthday present? 


Independent Work: 


Read and Do, page 43. 

Write on the blackboard the two headings and the words below. 
Have the children write the words or phrases under their appropriate 
headings. 

river woods 

barges, canoes, bridges, possum, catbird, fish, deer, 
owl, island, boat, fawn, nest, squi.Tel, trees, shore 


Use after 
page 114. 
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See*m*»E—fotR»gs..ion office toia. 
or paint, 

related experiences 

, . r^cint pflrh of the different types of 

iT-svrA*--'””*-"'” 

Bates,page9i,J^®M«**“*’ 

New York) i944' 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1934^ 

“The Fata of Waters,” page 97, 
millan Company, New York, 1940 - 

To be read to the children 

hms- “Where Go the BoaB,” by Robert ’ 

CmO.M ./ Vm, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

“Bridges,” by Rhoda W. Bacmeister, Simis lo Bigm U«, 
Dutton and Company, Inc-, New York, 194 O' 



The Camel and the Jackal 

PAGES 115-119 

BUILDING BAGKCJROUND 

Tell the children that they are going to read an old talc aljout a 
jackal and a camel. Ask them to turn to page 115 and identify each 
animal. Have them note that the camel is eating vt^gelables, while 
the jackal is eating bits of fish along the sliore of a river, 

Explain that camels live in de.sert country, Imt that they arc often 
seen in circuses. If any of the children have seen cainel.s, let them tell 
the class what they know aljout them. Explain that the jackal i.s a 
kind of wild dog, similar to a wolf hut mucli .smaller and quite 
cowardly. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Dioelopment; “The name of the story i.s, a.s you would expect, Pagc.s 
The Camel and the Jackal. In the picture we .saw the jackal eating tills ’ '9 

offish. The camel liked to eat big rnoullifuls of vegetables. Sometiine.s 
he liked to lie down and thU." Have the children not(! that camel, 
jackal, and roll end with the sound of 1 . (See woun UECoUNirroN.) mulhjuls 
“The jackal liked to howl. He often went howling around in the woods howlina 
and meadows.” 

Reading: (116) “What plan did the jackal .suggest to the camel? 

How did they cross the river?” (i 17) ‘Wluit did they do when they 
reached the other side of the river? How was the jackal difl'erent 
from the camel? What did the jackal do after he, had finished eating?” 

(118) “What did the people in the village do? ITicn what did the 
jackal and the camel do? What did the camel say aliout the jackal’s 
actions?” (119) “What reason did the jackal give for howling? How 
did the camel teach the jackal a lesson?" 

Discussion: See interpretation op meaning, application of study 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 


REREADING 

Have the children reread the .story for the purpose of finding 
the paragraph which best dc.scril)cs the picture on each page. Wlien 
they have selected a paragraph on the first page, ask one child 
to read it aloud. Use the same procedure with the otlicr pages, 
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LKARNINt: U) RKAl) 

ADDITIONAL READINO ACnTVTTIES 


Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing the final consonants I and i 

Use after Visual and Auditory Discrimimtm: Write on the l)lackl)oard the 
page 119. consonants I and i. Pronounce several words ending with these con. 

sonants. Ask different children to find the letter on the blackboard 
with which each oC the words cuds. 

Suggested words to pronounce are: mil, camel, jackal, hit, kwl, 
front, foot, cruel, sent, soft, drill, dirt, paint, nail, Paul. 

Word Building: Suggested words to u.sc are: 

For final /; dear {deal); sea {seal); knee {kneel); wood {wool). 

For final t: an {ant); cap {cat); sea {seat); pan {pal); men {ml); 
card {cart); hid {hit). 

Contextual Application: Write the sentences below on the blackboard, 
Have the children read them and suggest the right word for you to 
write in each blank space, guided by the final consonant which is 
already in the space, 

Ann liked to . . t pictures by the river. 

Uncle Will was captain of a . . t. 

Some boats have □ paddle . , 1 in the back. 

The .. I liked to roll after dinner, 

INTERPRETATION OE MEANING 
Extending word meanings 

Use after Discuss with the children the two meanings of meal as used in the 
pageng. sentences below, Have them suggest other sentences using these 
two meanings of meal. Use the same procedure with the three mean¬ 
ings of roll. 

The jackal made a good meal on bits of fish. 

The woman gave the Indians some corn meal. 

The camel liked to roll a little after dinner. 

Jimmy ate a roll and banana. 

The man took a roll of wire from his truck. 
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Discussing the meaning of phrases 

Have the children discuss the meaning of the underlined phrases Use after 
in the sentences below. Then have them restate each sentence to P^ge ng. 
convey the same meaning but in a different way. 

I will moke a good dinner on the bits of fish. 

The camel was willing. 

|-|g had m ade a good meal before the camel could eat more than 
two or three mouthfuls. 

Then the camel swam home and left the jackal to get back as best 
he could. 

Drawing inferences 

Ask the children to find the passages from which the inferences Use after 
stated below can be drawn. I»gc 1 19 ' 

The jackal could not get to the garden alone. 

The camel was good to the jackal. 

It took the camel a long time to eat a good meal. 

The jackal was not willing to wail for the camel. 

The jackal let the camel take all the Ijlame. 

The jackal was a coward. 

The camel taught the jackal a Ic.s.sojr. 

Discussing the lesson taught in an old talc 

Explain to the children that this .story really teache.s a Ic.sson U.se after 
about people, and that the animals arc used to represent certain pagcHg, 
characteristics of people. Ask them to tell you what lesson is taught, 
and help them to compose a short statement of the main idea, as; If 
jiou are not hind to other people, other people will ml be hind to you. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Becoming acquainted with an encyclopedia 

Bring an encyclopedia into the classroom if possible. Suggest to the Use after 
children that you may be able to find some information about camels ' U- 
and jackals, 

'Write on the blackboard the words camel &ndi jackal Have the chil¬ 
dren select the correct volume for each. Show the children the pic¬ 
tures and read to them some information alrout each animal. 



Use after 
page iig. 


Use after 
page n 9. 
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Locating specific items in response to directions 

Write on the blackboard the directions Ixdow, Have the chilri 
read the first direction and do what it tells them. As soon as I" 
children have found the fir.st item, have a child read that por! 
of the story aloud. Use the same procedure with the. other direetbm, 

1. Find the part that tells how the jackol and the camel got or™ 
the river. ^ 

meal^^^ ° 9 “°' 

3. Find the part that tells why the people were surprised 

4. find the part where the camel tells the jackal what he tLl 

about him. * 

^ arolnd^ 

APPRECUTION 
Noting changing attitudes 

Tlirough discussion of the questions below lead the children to an 

EoTIr i, r Tf the atti¬ 

tudes of the jackal and the camel toward each other. 

the°iarV!S“'' of the story the camel trusted 

the jackal. Do you think that later on the camel found out whether 

1 Alik rw ‘-^"^tworthy? Would he trust him again? Do 

Lmel was 7 beginning of the story the jackal thought the 
?he S? ' ‘beks on 

Independent Work: 

Read and Do, page 44 . 

thrSldm*,! 1’'“'''’°”'* headioBS and scntoncci below. Have 
the chid™ „„,e each »nta,ce unde, the appropriate heading, 

camel 

Fde likes bits of fish. 

He swam across the river. 

He could not swim. 


— TTI lll» 

He ran howling around the garden, 
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Two or three mouthfuls were all he had to eat. 

He liked to roll a little after dinner. 

He had to get back as best he could. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
write them in the sequence in which the events occur in the story. 

The jackal went inta the garden. 

The people heard the jackal howling. 

The camel swam across the river to the garden. 

The jackal made a good meal. 

The camel rolled over in the water. 

The people drove the camel away. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Let the children model camels from sawdust. Mix three parts 
sawdust and one part dry wallpaper paste in enough water to make 
the mixture stick together. Show the children how to reinforce the 
camels’ legs with candy-sucker sticks or toothpicks. 

Help the children to prepare this story for use in a make-believe 
radio broadcast program for a school assembly. Let them use their 
books for the radio script. 

They may paint a mural showing different scenes from the story. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Monkey Wants His Tail,” page 183, Dawn Our Sired, The 

Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 

“Mrs. Red Bird’s Tail Feather,” page 63, Along the Way, The John 
G. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: “How the Camel Got His Hump, by Rudyaid Kipling, 
Just So Stories, Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., Garden City, 
New York, 1942. 

“The Little Jackal and the Alligator,” by Sara Cone Bryant, Best 
Stories to Tell to Children, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1912. 



Man 


PAGES I20-123 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide a discussion concerning ways in which a man, by his ability 
to think, can malce animals which arc really much stronger than he, 
do what he wants them to do. Supplement with examples to bring out 
this idea. 

“We are going to read another old talc. This one is about animals, 
too. But there is a man in the story also. In fact the story -is called 
‘Man.’ ” 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


Pages 

120-133 

beast 

terrible 

fellow 

cutting 

ax 


Word Development; “In this story there is a bear who thought he was 
a terrible beast. There is also an old fellow, and there is ‘Man’ who was 
cutting down trees with an ax. Let’s read the story and find out what all 
these characters had to do with one another.” 

Reading: (iQo) “Whom do you see in the picture? Is each one of 
these characters a beast? Read and find out how the bear and the 
fish happened to meet. What did the fish tell the bear about Man?” 
(lat) “What did the bear decide to do? Whom did he see first? What 
did the boy tell him? Whom did he see next? What did the old man 
tell him?” (122) “Did the bear finally find a man? What did the bear 
tell the man he wanted to do? What did the man do to show that he 
was strong?” (123) “What did the fish ask the bear when he got back 
to the river? What was the bear’s answer?” 


Dueusfian; “Why did the man win the contest with the bear?” See 
also INTERPHETATION OF MEANING, APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS, and 
APPRECIATION. 


REREADING 

Have the children try to recall the main events in the Story in 
the exact order in which they occurred. They may use this list of 
events as a guide in preparing a dramatization of the story. (See 
APPRECIATION.) Write on the blackboard short sentences describing 
the events as the children give them. Then have the children reread 
the story for the purpose of verifying the list. 
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Guided Work: 

WORD recognition 

Findine small words in larger words 
Th.« words a,.pern- o,. |»g™ 8ll-.rrp mil, llmr, l«l, »W,, 
Jl, »«. They me purls ol ll,- Hli.wi,,;, know,, words: wofaj, 

1 -L hnmVmp scaiiiliered,wiisliin!i. M'liiriitii!'. 

2 the known word, „„ d.- I,li,etl<«„-, 1 , N,,„«- the sn.i.ller 
„dso.eatati.ne. H.,e ll.ecl,il,l.«„ lind, no. .■rl.oe i„»l the 

smaller word in each larger word. Tlw.-n write the smaller words on 
thetlackboard and have Lhem read. 

interpretation of MEANING 
Recognizing words of similar meaning 
Write on the blackboard tlie sciileiices liclow. Ask the ululdren to 
read the first sentence, then li.ul I.elow the .sentence a word that 
has the same or nearly the .same meaiung a.s the midei-lmetl wmd 
in the sentence. Have the word nnderlmed. Kcpetit with the, othci 

sentences. 

A bear went down to the river to drinl;. 

pond lolto lalroani 
The fish heard a noise and swam uwciy. 

howl sound call 
The fish was scared. 

hungry happy afraid 
The bear thought Man was a loiribln boait. 

biid fish animal 

The bear sow an old follow watching sonic cows. 


U.SC after 
page 103, 


Use after 

page mg. 


c'inmol 


\ n 


Improving oral interpretation 

Discuss with the children the value of good diction, rhythm, and Use after 
inflection in oral reading. Have ctich child select from the story 
a passage that he would like, to read aloud to the e.lass. lell the 
children to read the pas.sages to themselves helore they read aloud, 
keeping in mind accurate iironuncialion, .snioolline.sK, and expi e.ssion. 
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Associating characters with what they said 

Use after Write on the blackboard the names and questions below. Ask the 
page 123. children to tell you which character in the story made each state¬ 
ment. 

the man the boy ' the fish the bear the old fellow 

"Don't you know there is no beast more terrible than Man?" 

"I am going to look for a man. I would like to find out if he is as 
strong os 1.” 

"I am not a man. I shall be a man, I hope, some day.” 

"I was a man once, but now I am just an old fellow." 

"You want to see if I am as strong as you. Now you shall see how 
strong I am." 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Using the table of contents 

Use after Have the children use the table of contents to answer such ques- 
page 123. tions as: How many groups of stories have we read so far? What is the 
name of the village in the first group title? What is the name of the 
group of stories in which you would find the story about the possum? 
What does the title of the third group tell you about where the stories 
take place? On what page would you find a story about the following; 
a duck, white sunshine, a meadow mouse, bridges? 

APPRECIATION 

Becoming acquainted with the source and author of an old tale 

Use after “The story, ‘Man,’ is an old Russian tale. It is taken from a book 
page 123. called Tales of Wise and Foolish Animals written and illustrated by 
Valery Garrick. As a child in Russia Mr. Garrick heard these and 
many other tales from his mother.” (See suggested stories and 

POEMS.) 

If any of Valery Garrick’s books are available, show them to the 
children and read some of the tales to them. 

Dramatizing the story 

Use after ^ The children will enjoy dramatizing the story. Help them to give 
page 123. interpretations of the speeches and actions of the characters 
by preliminary discussion of the pictures and descriptive passages. 
They may use the list of events prepared during rereading as a guide. 
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Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 45-47. 

Let the children draw or paint an illustration of the part of this 
story they like best. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
write the sentences and add Tes or A'o after each one according to the 
accuracy of the statement. 

The bear was scared by the fish. 

A bear is a beast. 

The boy was an old fellow. 

The old fellow was watching some cows. 

The man was cutting down trees with an ax. 

A Pish is a terrible beast. 

The bear stuck his paw into the cut. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may tell their experiences in seeing big, .strong ani¬ 
mals working (as on a farm) or performing (as in a circus) for men. 

Help the children to make a health chart titled “How We Crow 
Strong.” Let them find and paste on their chart pictures emphasizing 
sunshine, sleep, food, and clean clothes. 

Let them sing such songs as “Growly Bear,” by George Apple- 
garth, page 59, New Music Horizons, Book 2, Silver Burden C.lompany, 
New York, 1944. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Monkey and the Bananas,” page 124, and “Drakcsbill,” 
page 142, It Happened One Day, Row, Peterson and Company, Evans¬ 
ton, Illinois, 1938. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: Tales of Wise and Foolish Animals, by Valery Garrick, 
translated by Ncvill Forbes, Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York, 1928. 

Animal Picture Tales from Russia, by Valery Garrick, trrui.slated 
byNevill Forbes, Frederick A, Stokes Company, New York, 1930. 



SECTION IV 


At Hillside Farm 

illustration: pages 124-125 
BUILDING BACKGROUND FOR THE SECTION . 

Post on the bulletin board pictures ol farms and farm animals. 
Discuss these pictures with the children and ask them to tell about 
any farm experiences they may have had. Supplement with interest¬ 
ing experiences of your own. 

Following the discussion have the children turn to the table of 
contents and read the section title, Al Hillside Farm. Ask them to 
tell you what the name Hillside suggests about the kind of country 
in which Hillside Farm is located. Discuss what the title indicates 
in regard to the new group of stories they will read. 

tiavc the children turn to the illustration on pages 124-125, 
Tell them that this is a picture of Hillside Farm, the home of the 
Newman family. “The boy and girl on the fence are the Newman 
twins, Polly and Pat. The girl at the mailbox is probably their older 
sister, Ruth. The man leading the horses is Oscar, the hired man. 
He and his wife, Bet.sy, work for Mr. and Mrs. Newman.” I-Iave the 
children identify the house, the barn, the silo, the windmill, and 
the animals. Call their attention to the broad paved highway, the 
telephone poles, and the big bus coining around a bend in the road. 


The Captain is Coming 

PAGES 126-135 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell about their experiences in helping to 
get ready for house guests. Guide a discussion of all the things one 
would do, as cleaning and preparing a bedroom, planning company 
dinner, and planning a party to which neighbors might be invited to 
meet the guest. 

Have the children tell different ways in which one might receive 
the news that company was coming, as by letter, telephone call, or 
telegram. Write the list qn the blackboard. 
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SECTION IV: AT HILLSIDE EARM 

The children may then suggest a menu for a company dimicf. 
Write the menu on the hlackboarcl. Be sun; to include lettuce and 
icedng. Use the word delkmits l're(]U(;ntly during the discussion. 

DEVELOPMENd-'AL READING 

ff/ord Development: “The lirst penson we’ll meet in our new story 
is Ruth Newman. Her father iind mother had gone to u meeting. Roth 
didn’t know whether they would he home leimenrmr or the dtiy after 
tomorrow. She didn’t know whom or what iliey would he hyingwg 
with them. She expected to receive ti telegrtim telling her thtrse things. 
She was waiting for the telephone to go liiig-ft-liiig." 

Reading: (126) “What is happening us the story oiicn.s? Where was 
the meeting? Who was there?” (127) “Did Ruth receive ;i telegrtmi? 
What did it say? What did Ruth phm to do?” 

'Discussion: “Why would Rutli think that thc.y must have every¬ 
thing ready if a captain were coming?” See til.so iNTi-amuKTA'rioN oK 
MEANING and APPLIC.ATION OP S'fUDY SKIl.I.S. 

Word Development: “We are going to meet Rnth'.s liroiln'r, Bruce. 
We will read about all the plans Ruth tind the other ehililren mtide 
about having things ready lor (he, capttiiii. 'I'hey plamieil to do some¬ 
thing to the front room. They planned to ust; cuiidlcs on iht; table. They 
were going to make soinething with h’ltwy and to have mmiy kinds 
ol delicious food. Wc will litid out wlutl kinds of food ihe.y hatl when 
we read the next part of the story.” 

Reading: (128-129) “Look at the picture. Ckm you find the twins, 
Polly and Pat? Which one is Bruce? Do you see Osear, the hirisl man? 
The woman is his wife, Bet.sy. Why do you ihiiik Ruth is sitting at 
the head of the table? Read pttge 128 tmd fmcl out what (A'eryone .said 
about the captain coming to tlie farm. On ptige 129, yon will Iind 
out what Ruth was going to do with the front room.” (190) “What 
did Polly and Pat want to do for the eaptain? Read the rest of the 
page and find out what they planned to htive for dinner.” 

Discussion: See interpretation op meaninc;. 

Wmi Development: “Thing.s were happiming all over the house, 
even in the kitchen. Everyone did somethin" nire ftir llie e;i])tain. No one 
even whispered that he was tired from working so haril. Muny Jarmcr.s 


Bilges 

leti-iay 

Ruth 

mniing 

(tiiig-a- 

ling) 

tdfgmm 

tiunonnw 


Bilges 

litua 

honing 

ptiins 

front 

candles 

lettuce 

delicious 


Pagc.s 

131-135 

nice 
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Jamers 

kitchen 

mule 

whispered 

believe 

(kee-haw) 


Use after 
page 130. 
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who lived near the Newmans had mules. Did you ever see a mule?" 
Have the children note that u says its own name in mule. (See word 
RECOGNITION for development of long and short u) “Do you bilievt 
that a mule can laugh? Did you ever hear one say hee-haw? Let’s con¬ 
tinue reading our story now and find out more about the prepara- 
tions which were made for the captain.” 

Reading: (131) “The first paragraph on page 131 tells us one way 
they were going to use the lettuce. The next one tells what they 
were going to drink. Read these two paragraphs. Now find out about 
all the work they did.” (132) “What did Ruth and Bruce tell the 
other farmers? What was happening when it was time for the captain 
to come?” (133) “At last Mr. and Mrs. Newman came. What hap¬ 
pened when they arrived?” (134) “Read about the surprise. Who was 
the captain?” (135) “Something funny happened. What was it?” 

Discussion: See application of study skills and appreciation, 
REREADING 

Have the children reread the story to find the sentences that 
answer the following questions; (126) Why were Mr, and Mrs. New¬ 
man not at home? (127) What time of day did they expect to return? 
(iq8) When did the children tell Betsy and Oscar the news? (129) In 
which room did Polly say the captain must sleep? (130) What did 
Bruce want Betsy to make? (131) What did they plan to have to 
drink? (132) Where was Betsy and what w'as she doing? (134) How 
did the truck driver explam who the captain was? (i 35) What kind of 
sound did the captain make? 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Recognizing compound words 

The foDowing new compound words (made of known words) 
appear mNrcd'oTi IV, pages 126-169; Rfewman, Hillside, Deerfield, wood¬ 
work, candlesticks. Sandstone, bedtime, chickenhouse, treetop, nowhere, high¬ 
way, cornfields, henhouse, himself. 
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Write the component parts of these words as indicated below. A.sk 
a child to find in the second column a word which will combine with 
the first word in the first column to make a compound word. He may 
draw a line connecting the two. Have another child write on the 
blackboard and read the compound word. Repeal with the other 
words. 


Deer 

side 

no 

house 

Hill 

field 

high 

fields 

wood 

top 

chicken 

self 

bed 

work 

corn 

way 

candle 

sticks 

New 

house 

Sand 

time 

hen 

man 

tree 

stone 

him 

where 

Developing long 

and short u 




Visual and Auditory Discriminalion: Write on the blackboard mule 
and shut. Discuss the difTerence in the .sound of u in the two words. 
Explain that when u says its own name as in mule, it is called long 
u; when it has the sound of u as in shut, it is called short ti. 

Say the words below in groups of three (as, mule, lunch. Sue). Ask 
the children to tell you two words in each group at the left which 
contain long u. Have them tell you two words in each group at the 
right which contain short u. 


mule 

lunch 

Sue. 

mud 

pup 

mule 

use 

music 

shut 

dug 

use 

stujf 

tune 

buck 

huge 

Sue 

rug 

buck 

jun 

June 

cube 

us 

tune 

bug 

Word Building 

: Suggested words to 

use arc: 



For long 

u: mile 

{mule); ride {rude); care 

{cure); 

us {lue] 


For short u: dig {dug); is {us); hit {but); hat {hut); sick {suck); 
caps {cups). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use arc given below. 
Tell the children to choose a long u word for each of the first two sen¬ 
tences and a .short u word for each of the other two. 

The Captain was a . . . . ^ 

mouse man mule 


Use after 
page 135' 



Use after 
page 135- 


Use after 
page 127. 


Use after 
page 130 . 
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Ruth said, "We will ... the best dishes." 
us get use 

Polly put the . , . on the table, 
cups caps glasses 

Oscar. , . a hole and planted a little tree, 
made dug use 

Reviewing final ih and sh 

Auditory and Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the 
words Ruth and wash. Ask the children to read the words and under- 
line the final th and sh, respectively. 

Pronounce the words with, month, push, wish, north, flash, south, dish 
fish. Emphasize but do not isolate the final speech sound. Have the 
children decide whether each word should be written under Ruth 
or wash. Write each word under the appropriate heading. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Extending word meanings 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
read the sentences and discuss the different meanings of rneeim. 
Ask them to suggest other sentences using these two meanings. 

Many people were going to be at the meeting. 

The children thought that meeting a captain would be fun. 

Interpreting phrases 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Discuss the meaning 
of the underlined phrases. Have the children rephrase each sentence 
to convey the same meaning in a different way. 

_ When Mother and Daddy were away, Ruth was the head of the 
h ouse, 

Mother and Daddy were coming home day after tomorrow. 

At breakfast the children told the news to Betsy and Oscar. 

Betsy washed the woodwork. 

The front room had been papered last spring. 

The children waflted to use the best dishes for dinner. 

They were going to have lettuce with dressing. 
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APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Extending information 
Have the children turn to page 127 and read the telegram. Explain Use after 
that people usually make telegrams as brief as they can since the pagcia?. 
charge depends upon the number of words in the message. With the 
children’s help write the inc.s.sage on the Itlackbonrd as if it were 
a letter. Lead them to sec how it was cut t(j save words, Tell them 
that the rate charged also varies with the distance ov(;r which the 
message is sent. Explain furtlicr that there is usually a flat rate 
for the first ten words, then a certain amount for each additional 
word, as; first ten words, 72 cents; each additional ^vol•d, 5 cents. 

Help them to figure out how much the telegram in their books would 
have cost at these rates. 

Selecting the most important paragraph in a story 
Through discussion guide the children to conclude that the most Use after 
important part of the story is that in which the children find out page 135. 
that the captain is a mule. Ask them to find tlu; jjaragraph which 
describes this Incident. Then have a child read it aloud 

Organizing story events in sequence 

Write on the idackhotird the pairs of senlenrcs below. Have the Use after 
children read the first pair silently and decide which .sentence .should page 135. 
come first. Have a child number the sentences. Re])eat with the other 
pairs of sentences. 

Ruth ran to answer the telephone. 

The telephone began to ring. 

The children told the news to Belsy and Oscar. 

Betsy and Oscar wanted to help get things ready. 

Mr, and Mrs, Newman jumped out of the truck, 

A large truck drove into the yard. 

Bruce began to lough, 

Bruce saw the mule, 

APPRECIATION 
Appreciating character traits 

Have the children cliscu.ss the trails of character c.xhibited by Rutli Use after 
in assuming responsibility as head of the hou.se, and of the other page 135. 
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children in helping her to get ready for company. Have them note 
the children’s reaction upon finding that the captain was a mule 

Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 48-51. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
write the sentences and complete each one with a word selected from 
the three words below it. 


Mr. and Mrs. Newman had gone to a ... . 

party meeting race 
The telegram said they would be home about .... 

eight ten twelve 

The children told the news to Betsy and Oscar at... . 

dinner breakfast supper 

They were going to have ice cream with ... on top. 

nuts berries cake 

The sandwiches were to be made with . . . and lettuce. 

eggs meat cheese 


Write on the blackboard the words below. Ask the children to 
write them on their papers and cross out the one which does not 
belong in each group. 


mule 

farmer 

mule 

lettuce 

eight 

camel 

fireman 

meeting 

telegram 

twelve 

jackal 

candle 

fair 

cake 

1 ettuce 

telegram 

soldier 

party 

sandwiches 

one 


kitchen 

delicious 

nice 

good 


believe 

think 

know 

guess 


today 

cake 

tomorrow 

tonight 


ax 

hammer 

mule 

saw 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Show the children a telegraph blank. Help them to compose a 
ten-word message announcing some future event. Have one of the 
children write the message on the blank. 

The children may cut from magazines colored pictures of appro¬ 
priate 00 or a company dinner. They may mount their pictures 
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and show them to the class. The mcnu.s may be discussed and evalu¬ 
ated from the standpoint of well-balanced meals. 

Let the children make play telephones to be used in dramatic play. 
Remove the covers of two tin cams. Have the children make a hole in 
the bottom of each can. To join the cans put a cord aliout ten feet 
long through each hole and knot the ends. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Johnny and His Mule,” page 198, Wg Grow Up, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939. 

“Helping at Home,” page 103, Making Pfgw Friends, Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1940, 

To be read to the children 

Story; “Mean Mules and Tractable Tractors,” by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, Another Here and Now Story Book, E. P. Dutton and Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York, 1937, 

Poem: “A Mule’s No Fool,” by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Another 
Here and Now Story Book, E, P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New York, 

mr 



Pages 

136-138 

copycat 

farmly 

reached 

between 

lunch 

next 

build 

dry 


Pages 

I39-142 

waved 

voice 

silly 

stamped 

foot 

echo 

sorry 


Copycat 

PAGES 136-142 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Through discussion develop the meaning of the word copycat. 
Choose one child to be a copycat, and have him mimic the actions 
and speech of other children in the class. Discuss with the children 
whether or not it is desirable to be a copycat, 

It would be better not to discuss the echo phenomenon at this time 
because it would give away the surprise element in the story. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “The name of our next story is Copycat. There 
must be someone in the story who mimics or copies other people. Do 
you remember Jerry of Spring Village? Every summer Jerry came 
to visit the Newman Jamily. When he reached the farm, the good times 
began. He usually was so hungry that he could hardly wait to eat 
between breakfast and lunch. He had fun on rainy clays as well as on days 
when the weather was dry." Have the children note thatj^ says its own 
name in dry. (See word recognition for development of long and 
short y.) “On rainy days they would build things with bloclcs and 
pieces of wood. On nice days they sometimes had picnics. We’ll read 
about one of the picnics.”' 

Reading: (136) “Look at the picture. Where do you think Jerry 
and the twins arc? Yes, at a bus station. Jerry has just arrived. Read 
the page aitd find out what the twins had planned for Jerry to do, 
Who else came to meet Jerry?” (137) “Find out about Sandstone 
Hill.” (138) “What warning did Mrs, Newman give the children? 
What did they discover that was new on Sandstone Hill?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 

Word Development: “Polly did something very silly in the next part 
of the Story. She stamped her foot. She was sorry about it later.” Have 
the children note that stamped begins with the sound of st as in stick. 
(See WORD RECOGNITION.) “In the next part of the story the children 
waved at someone. We’ll find out who it was. Gan you read the next 
part of the story aloud with a pleasing voice?" (Develop echo while 
the children are reading page 141.) 
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Readinf (i39) “Who lived in tlu; hoiiM*? What happened after 
the children waved at him?” (140) “\VhLit words cainc back to the 
children as they talked?” (141) “Who had said, ‘Mere I am,’ and 
what explanation did he make? What did Jerry say? Merc; is where 
the surprise comes. What do you think the copycat vciici: was? An 
echo ? Read the rest of the iia!4'e anti iiml out.” (r4aj “Mow did Polly 
apologize? What did the new hoy say ahoiii the echo? What did Pat 
suggest doing? Did the echo agree?” 

Discussion : Sec interpue'iation oi- meaninc, apiojcation or study 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 


REREADING 

Have the children reread the story fur the purpose of trying to 
read the speeches just as they think the character.s said (hem. One 
child may read the narrative jiarl on eticli page, aceoiniianicfl liy 
other children who read the speeches of the characters, fiislrucl the 
child who reads the part of “the cdio” (o try to make his voice sound 
soft and far away. 

ADDITIONAL RIvADING ACTIVITIES 
WORD RKCOGNITION 

GumED Work: 

Developing long and short ij 

Auditory and Visual Discriminnliim: Write on tlie blaekl mat'd the U.se after 
words dry and lie. Read the words to the diildren and a.sk tlieiii to page 13B. 
note that i and_y have the .same, .sound. Write on the hladdmard the 
words try, my, by. Read the words to the diildren and have them 
listen for the sound of 7, Tdi them that when y ha.s the same .sound 
as long i, it is called long j'. 

Repeat the procedure to develop short js Use llie.se words: city, 
jmily, bicycle, happy, shiny, lady. 

Pronounce the words Iidow, iisking the children to claj) once for 
each word that has the .sound of long 41. Repeal for .short,)'. 

dry, silly, sorry, sky, fly, ready, lohy, thir.\iy, only, Jiilly, by, try, puppy 



Use after 
page 14 a. 


Use after 
page 138. 


Use after 
page 142 . 
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Developing the consonant blend St 
Auditory and Visual Discriminalioa: "In this story we had a new word 
which began with the sound o(sl. What was it? Yes, stamping," Write 
this word on the blackboard and add other words beginning witli 
the sound of st as the children suggest them. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are: out (stout); ihen (slm)' 
talk (stalk); care (stare); deep (steep); cage (stage); blew (stew). 

Contextual Application: Write on the blackboard the sentences be¬ 
low. Ask the children to suggest an appropriate word beginning 
with si to complete each sentence. 

Polly found a flower with a long st. . . (stern) 

Jerry sow an ear of corn growing on a tall st , , . (stalk) 
Sandstone Hill was not very st. . . (steep) 

When the voice first came back, Polly stood and st. . . (stared) 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Supplying a specific heading 

Write on the blackboard the lists of words Ijelow. Have the chil¬ 
dren read the first list and tell you a word that could be used in 
referring to all of the things in the list. Write the word (animals) over 
the list. Repeat with the other two lists (meals and buildings). 


mule 

lunch 

garage 

fox 

dinner 

house 

camel 

breakfast 

shed 

kangaroo 


barn 

deer 


cottage 

jackal 


henhouse 


Extending word meanings 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children to 
find in the first sentence a word that will complete the second sen¬ 
tence, Repeat with the other pairs of sentences. 

Jerry s bus reached Deerfield in the morning. 

Pat. , . for another piece of cake. 

It was summer, and the woods were dry. 

Polly liked to help Mother . , , the dishes. 
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The children saw a small building across the brook. 

Oscar was... a fence around the cornfield. 

Polly was so angry that she stamped her foot. 

The man . . . the letter before he put it in the box. 

Jerry hurt his foot on a piece of glass. 

There was a little brook at the . . . of the hill. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Noting the sequence and characteristics of seasons of the year 

Write on the blackboard the words simmer Jail, winter, spring. Tell Use after 
the children that these are the names of the four seasons. Lead them P^S= > 3^. 
to conclude that they always come in the same sequence. Discuss 
the characteristics of each season. 

Recalling story details to answer questions 
Have the children answer thq following questions without referring Use after 
to their books; Why was Sandstone Hill a good place to play Indians? page 142. 
Why didn’t Mrs. Newman want the children to build a fire? Why 
was Polly cross? What did the new boy have for the children? Why 
did he like the echo? 

Selecting passages which convey moods 
Have the children open their books to page 140 and read silently Use after 
to select all the passages in which Polly says or does something that P^gc 142. 
shows she is angry. Have these pa.ssagcs read aloud. Then have the 
children find the passage which shows that Polly was sorry that she 
had been' angry. Have it read. 

APPRECIATION 

Dramatizing the story 

Let the children dramatize the part of the .story on pages 139 and Use after 
140 in which the voice of the echo is heard. Different children may page 142- 
read the speeches of Polly, Pat, and Jerry. Let one child find a 
place in the room where he cannot be seen and represent the voice 
of the echo. Ask him to imitate as closely as possible the voice he 
is echoing. 

Follow the reading with a brief discussion of what causes an echo, 
explaining that hills, cliffs, and cavas are especially likely to throw 
back sound. 
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Independent Work; 

Read and Do, pages 52-54. 

Write on the blacki)oard the paragraph below. Have the children 
draw a picture to illustrate the paragr:iph. 

A little brook ran between two hills. One hill had trees to climb 
and places to hide. On the other hill there was a little log cabin 
between two apple trees. 

Write on the blackboard the phra.se.s below. Have the children 
write the phrases and draw a line under each one that tells something 
Jerry might do at Hillside Farm. 

see a new mule mi Ik a cow 

see a jackal ride a horse 

play with the goats ride a camel 

take Q picnic lunch to Sandstone Hill play Indians 
build an apartment house play with the twins 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may paint a mural showing Hillside Farm, Captain, 
baby goats, Sandstone Hill, Jerry arriving on the bus, the woods, 
and the log house on the hill across from the farm. 
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Ask the children to count on the calendar the number of days until 
the next vacation. 

They may sing such songs as “Tk Echo,” by Ellen Arnotl Bates, 
page S8, lint Company, New 

Yorkj 1944* 

Let the children play the echo singing game, “I’m Here.” The 
leader closes his eyes while one child hides, The leader sing.s, I m 
here ” The child who is hiding softly echoc,s the call once. The 
leader must then find the child before the class counts to ten or he is 

IT again. 


SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“Down the Old Well,” page 121, /«the Cilj and On iht Fam, The 
University Publishing Company, Lincoln, Ncliraska, 1940, 

To be read to the children 

“The Unhappy Echo,” by Edith Ballinger Price, The Siorj 
Tilling Houfj compiled by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 1934. 



Pages 

143-146 
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hired 

does 

spoke 

dropped 

squealed 

la^bones 


Pages 

147-152 

ever 

seen 

sit 

supper 

radio 

ventrilo¬ 

quist 

circus 

return 


Mr. Feathcrwhistle 

PAGES 143-152 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell of any experiences they have had in meet- 
ing or seeing people vvlio could entertain cjther people by, doing 
funny tricks. Supplement with similar expcrienctis of your own 
(Discuss ventriloquists after the story ha.s been read. In this way 
element of mystery will be sustained.) 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development; “Our next story is altout a man with a veryun- 
usual name; Mr. Featherwhistle. He was the Newmans’ hired man. He 
was not a la^bones. The children liked to help Mr. Featherwhistle, 
He often spoke lo them about their work.” liave the children note that 
0 says its own name in spoke. (Sec word recognition for development 
of long and short o.) "As wc read thi.s story, we will find thathedow 
somsthini interesting. You will enjoy especially the part of the story 
in which the children were so surprised at .something that they nearly 
dropped their brushes while painting. Another part you will like is 
where they were still more surprised when something squealed." 

Reading; (143) “How did Mr. Featherwhistle happen to be the 
Newmans’ hired man?” (144) “Find out about Mr. Featherwhistle’! 
dog. What did Mr. Newman soon find out about his hired man? Was 
the dog a nuisance to the children?” (145) “This page tells about 
one of the surprises. What was it?” (146) “Read the first two para¬ 
graphs and find out what the next surprise was. What else did Pop¬ 
corn say? What happened one day when Jerry went to pick apples?” 

Discussion; “What surprised the twins while they were working 
with Mr. Featherwhistle? What surprised Jerry?” 

Word Development; “Rrive you ever seen a circus?" Have the children 
note that ever ends with the sound of r as in river. (See word recogni¬ 
tion.) Have you ever heard a bird talk over the radio? If so, it may 
^ parrot. Do you think it was a parrot talking to Jerry? 

e soon iid out. Mr. Featherwhistle solved the mystery one night 
after supper. Then he left. Do you suppose the children hoped that 
e wou return. (Develop ventriloquist when the children meet the 
on page 151. They should work out sit phonetically.) 
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Reading: (14.7) “Find out what was talking to Jerry from the tree- 
top, What did Jerry think about this?” (148) “What talked to Polly 
and what did they say?” (149) “Find out what Mr. Feathcrwhi.stlc 
and Mr. Newman said to one another.” (150) “Flow did Popcorn 
greet the children when they went to the hired man’s house? What 
did a chair do? How did Mr. Featherwhistlc look and what did he 
do?” (151) “What was Mr. Feather whistle’s explanation?” (Write 
ventriloquist on the blackboard.) “What i.s a vcntriloqiii.st? What did 
Polly and Pat decide about Mr. Featherwhistlc?” (152) “What chance 
did the children have of seeing Mr. Featherwhistlc again? How did 
he get ready to leave? What did the children and Popcorn say?” 

Discussion: See interpretation or meaning, application of study 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 


REREADING 

Have the story reread for the purpose of listing all the animals 
and objects that seemed to talk. When the children come to the first 
example, write the name on the Irlacklioard, and call on one child to 
read what that particular animal or object seemed to say. Continue 
with the same procedure, 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing long and short 0 

Visual Discrimination: Develop long and .short 0 as previou,sly sug- Use afic 
gested for other vowels. Words to use are: page 145 

For long 0: spoke, old, no, go, hold, pony, slow. 

For short a: dropped, hop, not, top, box, mop, stop. 

Auditory Discrimination: Suggested words to use arc: those, spoke, 
slop, home, bond, dropped, so, top, hold, stone, mop, wrote, drove, fox, going, 
nun, cold, got, shop, radio. 

Ask a child to find and read a word which contains long 0. If the 
class agrees that the word docs contain long 0, the child may under¬ 
line the word. 

Repeat for short 0 words which the children may underline twice. 
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Word Building: Suggested words to use are: 

For long o: ride {rode); pile {pole); these {those); blew {blow). 
For short o: hat {hot); duck {dock); put {pot); red {rod). 
Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

Popcorn ... in a wire basket, 
red rode ride 

Jerry reached the apples in the treetop 
with a long .... 

pile pill pole 

Mr. Feotherwhistle did a ... of work. 

lot let light 

It was a . . . day. 
hat hot hope 

Reviewing the final consonants r, m, and n 
Use after Write on the blackboard the key words eoer, seem, seen. Have the 
page 155!. children note the sounds of the final consonants r, m, and n. Pro¬ 
nounce the following words and have a child indicate the final con¬ 
sonant of each one: supper, return, remember, driver, beam, lean, purr, Don, 
cabin, Tom, town, steam, wear, plan, Jar, dear, dollar. 

Finding smaller words within words 

Use after The following words appear on pages 129-168: wash, meet, seem, 
page 152. turn, bone, plane. These words are parts of the following known 
words: washing, meeting, seemed, tired, turned lazybones, airplane. 

Use procedures previously suggested. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Drawing inferences 

Use after Discuss with the children the following questions: Why was Pop- 
page 152. com a good name for the dog? Why did Bruce laugh when the twins 
told him about the talking dog? Do you think you could tell by look¬ 
ing at a ventriloquist that he is making his voice seem to come frorn 
somewhere else? Do you think that it was good for the Newman chil¬ 
dren to have Mr. Featherwhistle around? Why do you think Mr. 
Feather whistle and Popcorn had such fancy clothes? What did Mr. 
Featherwhistle mean when he said, “Most of the time I work in a 
circus. But this summer I wanted to work on a farm for a change"? 
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Extending word meanings 

Write on the blackboard the .senlciices below. Through di.scussion Use after 
clarify and extend the meaning of the word re/urn. page 15a. 

The circus wanted Mr. Featherwhislle to return. 

The children went to the store to return the milk bottle. 

Use the same procedure with tin; word s/wAy in these ,senli;iu'cs: 

Popcorn spoke in a high, funny voice. 

Mr. Featherwhistle needed a new spoke for his bicycle wheel. 

Selecting the right definition for a word 

Write on the blackboard the worths and dcfitiition.s below. Htts’c the U.se after 
children read the first word, and select the approynitiU; definition, page 152. 
Repeat with the other words. 

return ventriloquist lazybones treetop suppor 
0 man who can make his voice sound os if 
it came from somewhere else 
the top of a tree 
to come back 
the last meal of the day 
someone who does not like to work 


return veni^suist lozYbones ireeiop supper 

a man '.’{jBcah his voice sound 
as if ii* somewhere else • 





learning TO READ 
Selecting words of similar meaning 

Use after Write on the blackboard the lists of words below. Have the chll- 
page 146. dren find in the right-hand column a word which is similar in mean- 
ing to the first word in the left-hand column and then draw a line 
between the two words. Ask them to suggest a sentence in which they 
could use either of these two words. Write the sentence on the black- 
board. Repeat with the other words. 


spoke 

angry 

cross 

pieces 

build 

over 

beast 

talked 

bits 

big 

large 

woman 

across 

land 

farm 

animal 

lady 

make 

APPLICATION OF 

STUDY SKILLS 


Selecting facts to support a conclusion 
Write on the blackboard the following sentence: Mr. Ftatha- 
whistle could make his voice sound as if it came from other places. Have the 
children tell of incidents in the Story which prove this statement. 

APPRECIATION 

Appreciating phrases that describe sound 
Write these phrases on the blackboard: 

in a high, funny voice like a man on the radio 

Ask a child to read a speech from the story in a voice like that 
described in the first phrase. Have him repeat, changing his voice 
to conform to the second phrase. Ask the children to suggest and 
read other phrases describing different ways voices might sound, 

in a low, deep voice in a loud voice 

in a high, squeaky voice in on angry voice 

in a voice like a whisper in a tired voice 

Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 55 - 59 . 


Use after 
page 152 . 


Use after 
page 152. 
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Write on the blackboard the parts of sentences listed below. Ask 
. .h Idren to write the parts of sentences at the left, then find at 
tie right the part that completes each sentence, and add it to the 
first part to make a complete sentence. 

Mr Featherwhistle wonted to pick apples. 

The white dog to be a hired man. 

Popcorn spoke ^nder a tree. 


Jerry went out 
jerry sat down 


in a high, funny voice, 
was Popcorn. 


related experiences 

The children may dcscrilie ventriloquists they have heard on the 

radio or seen in motion pictures or on the .Slap. ^ 

Let the children make stick puppets by tacking pictures of charac¬ 
ters on pencils. They may use the back of a chair for a stage and play 
that they are ventriloquists making the puppets talk. 

Encourage the children to collect signs and laliels. When they can 
read one of the signs, let a child pin it on the bulletin board. (A good 
substitute for a bulletin board is a tennis net which may be fastened 
on the wall or on the blackboard.) 


SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“A Circus Dog,” page 124, I Know a Secret, The John G. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, 194.0. 

“Jimmy and the Clown,” page 42, Friends in Town and Country, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1934- 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Buck, the Market Horse,” by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, 
Another Here and Now Story Book, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
New York, 1937. 

Poems; “The Raggedy Man,” by James Whitcomb Riley, Two 
Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls, compiled by Marjorie Barrows, 

Grosset and Dunlap, New York, 193B. 

“The Farmer Tries to Sleep,” by Lucy Sprague Mitchtdl, Here and 
Now Story Book, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New York, 1921. 



Pages 

153-154 

remember 

free 

speeches 

Gomnor 

Crane 


Pages 

155-158 

driver 

late 

flying 


A Ride to Remember 

PAGES 153-158 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide the children in a discussion of experiences they have had 
which were so important that they will always remember them. Use 
the word remember frequently during the discussion. 

Ask them if any of them can tell you the name of the governor o[ 
their state. If not, tell them who the governor is, and write his 
name on the blackboard. 

Explain that a governor is an important person because he heads 
the state government. Lead them to conclude that if they should 
ever meet and talk with the governor, it would be an occasion that 
they would probably remember for a long time. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development; “The title of this story is A Ride to Rememk. 
In it is a man named Mr. Crane. The same children who were on the 
Newmans’ farm are in this story also. They had a chance to go to 
the Farmers’ Fair/r«« of charge.” Have the children note that/ra 
begins with the sound of fr as m friend. (See word recognition for 
development of the blend fr) “Important people in the state or 
community often makes speeches at a large fair. Sometimes the governor 
of the state makes a speech.” Have the children note the sound of the 
fxnak chin speech. (See word recognition.) “We’ll find out who made 
a speech at the fair near Deerfield.” 

Reading; (153) “On what day of the fair could the children go 
in free? Why was Jerry glad to be on the farm during the fair?” 
(154) “What important person was going to make a speech? What 
two things did Jerry expect to enjoy? Read about the bus ride.” 

Discussion: “What is a fair? What is a school bus?” 

Word Development: “Some people were going to the fair in buses, 
some were driving their’ own cars, and some were flying. All of them 
were hurrying, for no one wanted to be late. The children from the 
Newman farm were, as you know, traveling in a school bus. On the 
next page of the story we, will read about the driver of this bus,” 
Have the children note that driver begins with the sound of dr as 
in drum. (See word recognition for development of the blend dri) 
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,■ . (r.c) “What happened to delay the ride? What sugge.s- 
, bus driver make?” (156) “Why did Jerry and the twins 

° ah the bus driver? What did the driver say after the tire was 
What suddenly happened?” (157) “In the picture the driver 
* nle toward the plane. Find out why.” (15O) “What did the 
■ !!,av when he returned? What did the .nan with gray luur say? 
Who wa^he man with gray hair? How did the ehildren and the 
show that they were surpri.sed?” 

Discussion : See interi'ukta'I'ion ok mkanino, .M'fi.iitvi'ioN oi' 

study SKILLS, and appreciation. 


REREADING 

Have the story reread for the purpose of findinR speciilc answer.s 
to questions, Ask the fir.sl question below. Have, the children^read 
'ilently until they find the sentence that answe.-s tlie question, Iheii 
have a child read the sentence aloud. Let the others decide whether 
the sentence selected really answers the question. Continue with the 

same procedure. , , , , , , 

Surge,sted questions are; (15:5) What had JiTry alw.ays wanted to 

do? (154) Where did the l)U.s go when it left the higliway? (tqf,) IIow 
much time did the children have to g(‘t to die place wliere they could 
catch the Deerfield bits? Why w.as the airiilane Hying .so low? 
(157) How long did the hu.s driver .say be would lie gone? (rqli) Who 
was the children’s new Iriead? 


ADDITIONAI, reading ACTIVrriES 

Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the blends/r, dr 

Visual and Audilory Discriminalion: “One of the new words we U.sc after 
read on page 153 began with the .sound of/r. Do you remember what pu.ge 15!!. 
it was?” Write/rw on the bhicklioard as a key word. /Add the words 
friends, front, frog, from. Have the cliildrcn underline./V in each one. 

Then have one child pronounce each word while the others listen 
for the sound of/r. 

Develop dr in the .same way with drivers a.s the key word. Additional 
words to use are; dry, dropped, drove, drink, dress, drum. 
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Word Bailding: Suggested words to use are: 

For>; K< (free); red (Fred); suit (fruit); night (frighl); cam 
(frame); down (frown). 

For dr: will (drill); cried (dried); say (dray); wag (drag); top (drop),. 
Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are; 

The school children could go to the Fair .... 

tree free see 

They sold apples and other... at the fair. 

fruit suit foot 

Jerry knew a boy who was named .... 

Bed Wags Fred 

Reviewing final ch 

Use after Visual Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the known words 
page 158. speech, each, lunch, much, reach, watch, catch. Have the children under¬ 
line the last two letters in each word. 

Auditory Discrimination: Suggested words to use are; both, beach, 
ranch, leash, with, patch, thresh, teach, bush, such, cloth, touch, which, birch. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are: ran (ranch); bird (birch); 
pat (patch); sun (such); in (inch); hat (hatch); it (itch); not (notch). 
Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

The driver did not patch the tire. 

A large farm is sometimes called a ranch. 

There ware some birch trees near the road. 

It was such an exciting dayl 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Classifying words 

Use after Write on the blackboard the words below in the arrangement 
page 158. indicated. Ask the children to read the two words in the first list at 
the left. Then have them find in the words beneath the lists another 
word which can be associated with these two words. Have a child 
write this word in the blank space. Repeat with the other lists. 


highway 

meadow 

supper 

remember 

spoke 

street 

cornfield 

lunch 

think 

said 

pasture 

dinner 

rood 

called 

believe 
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application of study skills 


FnlloWl^ff 

* ' ' the blackboard the paragraph Irclow. Ask the children 

the directions. Have the class evaluate each child’s draw- 

Tng for accuracy in following the directions. 

Dtaw a picture of a big flat meadow. Put a tree in the left part 
meadow. Make some low hills at the back of the meadow, 
Draw a big airplane flying low over the meadow. Draw a man run¬ 
ning to help the plane. 


Use after 
page 15a. 


Organizing story events in sequence 

Write on the blackboard tire scntcncc.s below. Have the children Use after 
number them in the order in which the events occurred. paB<=' Sh- 

At last the tire was changed, 

Three men got out of the airplane. 

The bus left the highway. 

An airplane was flying low in the sky. 

"My, myl" Jorry cried. This will be o ride to remember. 

The driver soid, "We have a flat tire." 


appreciation 

Discussing reactions of characters 

Write on the blackboard the scntcncc.s below, Ask the children to Use after 
read each sentence and tell you whicli word dc.scribes ht) w the panic- m<-' > ,')* • 
ular character felt. Draw a line under the word. Have different 
children tell how they would have felt in similar circumstances. 

Jerry was glad he could stay for the fair this year. 

The driver looked unhappy as he said, “Wo have a flat tire. 

"We ore too late now for the Governor's speech,” said Polly, 
looking cross. 

When the man said, "1 am Governor Crane,” the bus driver was so 
surprised that he almost drove off the road. 


Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 60-62. 

The children may draw a picture according to clircction.s given 
under application of study skills. 
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Write on the blackboard the words and sentences below. Ask the 
children to write the sentences and to choose one word which may he 
used to complete each of the first two sentences. Repeat for the 
other pairs of sentences. Discuss the two mcuning.s of each word, 

picked free late flat 

Some things at the fair were .... 

The children set the little bird .... 

Polly said, "We will be . . . for Governor Crane’s speech." 

It was ... at night when the children reached home. 

The school bus ... up the children at their homes. 

The hired man . . . apples for Mr. Newman. 

The tire on the bus was .... 

Ned made a . . . stone hop over the water. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Each child may draw or paint a picture of the type of vehicle in 
which he would most like to take a trip. 

Demonstrate air pressure through a simple i;.\perimciit. Ask a child 
to blow his Itreath into an empty paper Ijag wliich has been placed 
under a light-weight book. Let the others oltserve that the book 
moves. Guide the children to conclude that air pressure moved the 
book. Encourage them to discuss the effect of air pressure in a tire, 
and what happens when a tire is flat. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“On the Bus,” page 112, I Know a Secret, The John G. Winstoi 
Company, Philadelphia, 1940. 

“Father’s Surprise,” page 129, Henry and His Friends, The Work 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1939. 

To be read to the children 

Poem: “The Green Bus,” by James S. Tippett, The Golden Flnl< 
compiled by Alice Hubbard and Adeline Babbitt, The John Da 
Company, New York, 1932. 



A Terrible Mistake 

PAGES 159-163 

building background 

“Our next story is an old talc about a little mouse. It is called 
A Terrible Mistake. Did you ever make a terrible mistake? What was 

it?” 

Let the children tell experiences m winch they have made mis¬ 
takes, Supplement by telling about an experience of this type which 
you have had. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: {Mistake was developed while building back¬ 
ground.) “In this story we will read about a cruel cat that could pmince 
mi purr. We will also read about a rooster that flapped his wings and 
screamed." Have the children note that flapped Ijcgins with the sound 
ofyias in fly. (See word recognition for development of the blends 
Jl si.) “You will enjoy reading this story because it is a good story." 

Reading: (159) “Look at the picture. Can you find the cruel cat? 
Gan you find the rooster that flapped his wing.s? Now find the little 
mouse. With whom is he talking? What do you tliink he is saying?” 
(i6o) “Read page 160 and find out what the little mouse is talking 
about.” (161) “Did the little mouse think he saw a cat? How did he 
describe the creature he saw?” (162) “What did his mother tell him 
he had seen?” (163) “What was his mistake?” 

Discussion; See interpretatton of meaning and application of 

STUDY SKILLS. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of finding 
the characteristics (i) that caused the little mouse to think the rooster 
was a terrible animal and (2) that made him think the cat was a 
beautiful animal. List the characteristics on the lalackboard, as; 

the rooster the cat 

big a big red thing on its head pretty gray fur 

strong wings that flapped four feet 

ctuel-looking a voice that screamed a fine long tail 

long yellow legs a low, sweet voice 


Pages 

160-163 

mistake 

pounce 

cruel 

because 

flapped 

screamed 

purr 
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ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing d, bl 

Use after Write these words on the blackboard as headings: cl, bl. Read the 
page 163. words climb, blew, black, clean, clothes, blue, clown, clam. Call upon dif¬ 
ferent children to write under the appropriate heading each word 
you pronounce. 

Developing^, si 

Use after “One of the new words in this story begins with the sound of j| 
page 163. as in Jly. What is it?” Write flapped on the blackboard as a key word, 
Add the words fly, floor, flat, flash, floated, flag, flew, flower. Have the 
children underline fl in each one. Then have a child pronounce each 
word while the others listen for the sound of fl. 

Use the following words for word building: cap (flap); grow (flow); 
tip {flip); our (flour). 

Introduce si by saying, “Can you remember any words which be¬ 
gin with the sound of si as in sled.’” Write sled on the blackboard and 
add other words beginning with si as the children suggest them. Have 
them underline si in each word. 

Suggested words for word building are: am (slam); cap (slap); 
fly (sly); at (slat); him (slim); stick (slick); ring (sling). 

Suggested sentences for contextual application are: 

A rooster can . .. his wings, 
pull flap hold 

I use ... to make a cake, 
our lettuce flour 

The cat was not fat. She was.... 

him slim black 

Her fur was gray and .... 

stick hard slick 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Improving oral interpretation 

Use after Through discussion and demonstration, help the children to 
page 163. appreciate the value of good diction, rhythm, and inflection in effec¬ 
tive oral Interpretation, Following the discussion, divide the class 
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. , fnnr croups. Assign a different page of the story to <-.ach group to 
r ad sLntly in preparation for oral reading. Let two children 
f '' ch group read the speeches of the little mouse and the mother 
After each page has been read orally, let the class discuss 

r.«.wm6<■) W'™ “"“"V 

a Hrarlv? (2) Was the reading smooth and evenly paced^ (;j) Were 
I speeches read with appropriate expression? 


Discussing the lesson taught in an old tale 
Tell the children that this old talc teache.s a lesson that might 
be applied to people as well as animals. Ask them to think about the 
story and see if they can tell you what lesson it teaches. Help to 
generalize the lesson in some such sentence as: iou cannot always tell 
Ihat a person is libjrom the way he looks. 


application of study skills 

Classifying words under a specific heading 
Write on the blackboard the headings sounds, buildings, and animals. 
At one side write the lists of words below. Have the children tell 
you which words to write under each heading, 
purr cock-a-doodle-doo horse mouse possum ting-a-ling 
store garage speech voice echo shout 

cat hee-haw shed mule house born 


Following directions 

Write on the blackboard the paragraph below. Ask the children to 
read and follow the directions. 

Draw a picture of the yard. Draw the little mouse in the middle 
of the yard. Draw the pretty gray cat near the mouse. Draw the 
big rooster that Flapped his wings. 


Independent Work: 

Read and Do, page 63. 

The children may draw a picture to illustrate each of these riddles: 

She has a long tail He has two yellow legs 

And soft gray fur. And a red thing on his head. 

With a low, sweet voice His "Cock-a-doodle-doo 
She says, "Purr, purr." Gets the farmer out of bed. 


Use after 
page 163. 


Use after 
page 1(33. 


Use after 
page 1G3. 
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His ears are long. 

He is toll ond black. 

When you laugh at him, 

He hee-haws back. 

Write on the blackljoarcl th(^ sentences I)l;1o\v. Have the children 
write the sentences on tlieir papers and then write Yes or jVo after 
each sentence to indicate whether it is true or falst;. 

The cat pounced upon the little mouse, 

The rooster screamed, "Cock-a-doodle-doo." 

The mouse ran home because he was scared. 

The little mouse made a mistake. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Tlie children may dramatize this story in their own words. 
Introduce a music appreciation lesson, using the record “Mickey 
Mouse,” Victor Record BG-3BK (8, 9, 10), 

Let the children sing such songs as “The Rooster,” by Harriet 
Ware, page 129, New Music Horizons^ Book 2, Silver Burdett Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1944. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“A Good Little Bear,” page 65 ,1 Know a Secret, The John G, Win¬ 
ston Company, Philadelphia, 1940. 

“City Mouse and Country Mou.se,” page 228, Friends and Neighbors, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Stories; “The Gunnewolf,” by Wilhelmina Harper, The Gunnewolj 
and other Merry Tales, David McKay Company, Philadelphia, 1936, 
“The Country Mouse and the City Mouse,” by Sara Gone Bryant, 
Stories to Tell to Children, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, igoy. 
Poem; “The Chicken’s Mistake,” by Phoebe Cary, Pieces for Ever] 
Month of the Tear, compiled by Lovejoy and Adams, Noble and Noble, 
New York, 1929, 



How Heynard Lost His Tail 

PAGES 164-169 

building bagkground 

Guide a discussion concerning the children’s experiences in 
seeing traps which arc used to catch animals. If it seems desirable, 
show them a mouse trap and demonstrate how it works. Use the word 
snapped frequently during the dhscussion. Tell the children that 
farmers often find it necessary to use traps to catch foxes in order 
to protect their chickens. Explain that a fox trap would, of cotirse, 
have to be much larger than a mou.se trap. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “You are going to read al)out some traps. One Pages 
trap snapped and almost caught a hear when he started toward it.” 

Have the children note that traps lx:gius with the sound of tr as 
in try. (See word recognition for development of tr.) “The main 
character in this story is not the bear, however. It is Reynard, the fox.” su,rted 
Have the children note that Reynard ends with the sound of d as in had. 

(See WORD RECOGNITION.) 

Reading; (164) “Look at the picture. Which animal do you think 
is Reynard, the fox? What kind of animal is talking with Reynard? 

Read the page and find out what Reynard and Gray Wolf are say¬ 
ing,” (165) “Was Reynard afraid of the trap? Did he go to I'amier 
Brooks’ henhouse?” 

Discussion: “Why wouldn’t Gray Wolf go with Reynard? Why 
did Reynard think that traps could catch bears and rabbits, but not 
foxes?” 

Word Development: “There were some bushes in the woods near Pages 
Farmer Brooks’ house, and Reynard was glad of it. We’ll find out 16S-1G9 
why. Reynard sent for some other animals. They came faster than he 
had expected, 

Reading; (166) “Did Reynard find a trap near the fanner’s house? 

What happened as he turned away from it? What did he do then?” 

(167) “This page tells whom he sent for :tnd what he did when they 
arrived,” (r68) “What was Reynard’.s plan? What did one old fox 
say?” (169) “What happened then?” 
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Use after 
page 165. 


Use after 
page 165. 


Discussion: See interpretation oe meaning, apfliga 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 


TION OFstudv 


REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of plannin 
dramatization. Help them to divide the story into three scenes^ 
List the characters and scenes on the blackboard, U.se the list later 
as suggested under appreciation, 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Reviewing Jr, dr 

Write on the blackboard the two headings/r and dr. Ask a child 
to stand beside each heading. Say the word frog. The child who is 
standing beside the blend Jr should point to it. Repeat with the 
other words, If a child fails to recognize the sound of his blend at 
any time, another chUd may take his place. 

Suggested words to say are:/ro^, drink, drove, from, free, dry,frmis 
dropped, driver, front, dress, drum, free, fry, drill, dread. ' 

Developing tr 

“One of the new words which we read on the first page of this 
story began with the sound of tr as in try. What was it?” Write M 
on the blackboard as a key word. Add the words train., truck, try, tray 
trouble, tried, treasure. Have a child underline tr in each one. Then 
pronounce the words and have the children listen for the sound oftr, 

Suggested words for word building are: cap {trap); stick (trick); 
back (track); made (trade); eat (treat); him (trim); blue (true). 

Sentences suggested for contextual application are: 

The fox was caught in a , 

house trap cage 
Wags could do a ... . 

turn trick stick 
Jerry told a . . , story, 
blue hard true 
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Reviewing final p, f, and d 

Ask the children to recall a word in the story which ends with Use after 
the sound of p (trap), / (Jiimself), and d {^Reynard). Write the three page tSs. 
words on the Idackboard as headings and underline the final conso¬ 
nant in each one. 

Say, “I’m thinking of a word that ends with p. It is a toy that 
spins. What is it?” When someone suggest.s the word, top, write it 
under the appropriate heading. Continue until several words have 
been written under each heading. 

Reviewing the variant es 

“Gan you remember two words in this story that end with es as in U.sc after 
kmP'' Start a column of words on the blackboard by writing hushes, P^gc i6g. 
Jms. Add the words glass, pouch, lunch, speech. Have the children add 
IS to each one and read the new words. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Selecting words of opposite meaning 

Write the two columns of words as indicated in the illustration. Use after 
Ask a child to read the fir.st word in the first column, find a word page 169. 
in the second column which is opposite in meaning, and draw a line 
connecting the two. Continue with the other words. 



words of oppositetdTieaning 
star+ed 
lost^ 

da rkr]><^^,,,.^^stoppe^ 

old 0<S><'^9, L' 

sorrym 
short 1 

front shut 1 

remember back 

open forgej/i^ 
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Sensing deeper story meanings 

Use after Through discussion of the questions below, help the children to 
page 169.' sense implications and draw conclusions not directly stated in the 
story. 

Do you think that Gray Wolf was smart? Why? Do you think Rey 
nard thought himself more clever than bears and rabbits? Why? Do 
you think that Reynard cared what the other animals thought of 
him? Why? Do you think Reynard was being honest when he made 
his speech to the other foxes? Why? Do you think that sometimes 
people act as Reynard did? Gan you give an example? 

APPLICATION or STUDY SKILLS 
Organizing speeches in sequence 

Use after Write on the blackboard the quotations below. Ask the children 
page 169. iQ igp ygu which speech was made first in the story. Write / at the 
left of the sentence. Continue in the same way until all of the quota¬ 
tions have been numbered. 

"Farmer Brooks thinks he can catch me, 
but he can’t.” 

"Let's go hunting tonight.” 

"Oh, I see. Here is a trap.” 

"Let us all cut off our tails." 

"I will stop here just a minute.” 

"The other animals will ail laugh at me 
because I have no tail." 

"I am not afraid of traps." 

Using the table of contents 

Use after Have the children turn to the section, Ai Hillside Farm, in the tabic 
page i6g. gf contents. Read aloud the first sentence below and ask a child to 
read the title of the story from which the sentence is taken and the 
page on which the story begins. Repeat with the other sentences. 

As time went on, other things seemed to talk. 

“I have a telegram for you.” 

“lam not afraid of traps.” 

The voice answered, “Hello.” 

At last the tire was changed. 

He came running home, just as scared as he could be. 
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SECTION IV; AT HILLSIDE FARM 
APPRECIATION 

Extending acquaintance with fables 
Tell the children that this story is a fable. It is one of a group Use after 
of fables believed to have been told by a mail named Aesop, Explain page ifig. 
that a fable is a story which is intended to teach a le.sson. T'he charac¬ 
ters in a fable are animals that talk and act like huin.in lieings. A.sk 
the children what lesson is taught in the slory, “How Reynard host 
His Tail.” Help them to canipose a slatennml of the main idea, as; 

One should not make others stgerfm his imm imsfortime. 

Encourage the children to borrow a book of Ae.sop’.s fibles from 
the school or public library and select a falile they would like to 
have you read to the class. 

iNDErENDENT WoRK: 

Read and Do, pages 64-66. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have each child 
choose and illustrate one sentence. 

Farmer Brooks had some nice fat hens. 

Reynard hid in some bushes for a long time. 

Reynard ran to the woods os fast as he could go. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. I lave the children 
number their papers and write hesidi! eadi number tht* a[)propriale 
word to complete each sentence. 

1. Farmer Brooks hod some .... 

traps Indians deer 

2. As soon os it was dark, Reynard started lor the .... 

village henhouse wood 

3. Reynard was .... 

lonesome patient hungry 

4. The trap cut off his beautiful .... 

ear foot tail 

5. Then Reynard ran to the .... 

house woods barn 

6. He sent for all the other, , . . 

dogs mice foxes 
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LEARNING TO READ 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may draw or paint a mural showing scenes from tli 
story. 

They may compose a group poem with a title suggested by [L 
story, such as ‘The Silly Fox.’* 

They may tell other stories they have read about foxes, 

They may dramatize this story according to plans made during 

REREADING. 


SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Lion and the Mouse,” page 32, “The Old Woman andtk 
Fox,” page 94, It Happtmd One Day, Row, Peterson and Goiiipan|, 
Evanston, Illinois, 1938. 

k Fahleland, by Emma Seri, Silver Rurdett Company, New Yorli 
1911. 

To be read to the children 

Stofy: “The Fox and the Grapes,” An Aesop Fable, FamriitSlm 
Old and Mew, compiled by Sidonie Manner Gruenberg, Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, New York, 194'z. 



SECTION V 


In Big Stores and Little Shops 

ILLUSTRATION! PAGES 170-171 

building background for the section 

Post on the bulletin board attractive pictures of city streets with 
different kinds of shops and stores. Include a picture of a large de¬ 
partment store. Place books about city life on the library table. 
Enter into the children’s discussion of the pictures and books, and 
supply additional information. 

Have the children turn to the table of contents and read the title 
of this new group of stories. Let them discuss what the title indi¬ 
cates about the stories in this section. Ask them to tell about any 
big stores or little shops they have visited. 

“Now turn to pages 170 and 171 and look at the picture. FIcre is 
a city street, and here are two of the little shops we will read about.” 
Help the children to read the narrics on the shop windows. Tell 
them that they will read a story about something interesting that 
happened in Shoemaker Stone’s shop and also a story about the dry 
cleaner’s cat. Call attention to the cat in the window and the kitten 
in the doorway. Have them note the basket in the window. Arouse 
their curiosity as to why it is there. Finally call attention to the traffic 
light, the policeman, and the boy and girl in the lower right-hand 
corner. Tell them that these children arc Paul and Kay, two of the 
characters In the first story of this section. 

The Dry Cleaner s Cat 

PAGES 172-178 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

“How many of you have gone with your father or mother to take 
clothes to the dry cleaner?” Ask the children to describe the dry 
cleaning shop which their father and mother patronize. 

Let them tell what they know about methods of dry cleaning. 
Supplement with additional information, Explain, if necessary, that 
the word dry is used to indicate a type of cleaning in which some fluid 
other than water is used. Contrast with methods and materials used 
in washing clothes at a laundry. 
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Pages 

17a-[73 

deam’i 

Fmd 

Kay 

row. 

tiny 


Pages 

174-178 

safe 

soft 

{Meow) 

husims 

•only 

laundry 

chase 


LEARNING TO READ 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Dmlopment: “The shops which wc arc going to read about ia 
the first two stories were in a row with several other shops along the 
street. Some of the shops were large and .some were tiny. The first story 
is about something that happened at the diy cleaner's shop. The children 
in the story are Paul and Kay.” Have tire children note that we hear 
only the a and not tbeji in Kay. (See word recognition for develop¬ 
ment of the vowel combinations ay and ai.) 

Reading; (i 72-173) “Look at the picture. Here are Paul and Kay, 
And here is the dry cleaner’s cat. How many kittens has she? Arc 
they scattered about or walking in a row? Wiry L it dangerous for 
them to be out in the street? Read the first two paragraphs of the 
story to find out what has just happened. Where arc Paul and Kay 
at the time? What did Kay say? Read the first two paragraphs on 
page 173 and find out how thpy happened to be at the crossing, 
Read the rest of the page and find out about the mother cat and 
kittens.” 

Discussion: “What were the lights that changed from green to red? 
Why did the cars stop when the lights changed? What is a crossing?” 

Word Deodopment: “There was only one dry cleaning shop in town, 
There was only one laundry, too. They both had a good business. People 
who came to the dry cleaning shop liked the cats. When the cat came 
up to them and said, ^Meowf they would pet her. No one would 
ever chase her away. The dry cleaner liked the cat, too. And he liked 
the tiny kittens with their soft Jar. They were safe in his shop.” 

Reading: (174) “Find out if the cat and kittens got across the street. 
What did Kay and Paul do? What did a man do and say?” (175) 
“Who was the man? Of what use was the basket in the window, and 
why did the cleaner keep the cats? How did Kay feel about the 
kitten she was holding?” (176) “What did Kay want to call the kit¬ 
ten? Read the conversation about Kay keeping the kitten,” (177) 
“Did Kay’s mother consent? What was Kay thinking on the way to 
the Dry Cleaning Shop? What happened when she and Paul reached 
the shop?” (178) “Why was the dry cleaner upset about the cat? 
Why was he glad to have Kay take one of the kittens? What did 
Kay say and do which shows that she was glad to have the kitten?” 
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Discussion: See iNTERPRin’A'noN of meaning, afplication of study 
SKILLS, and appreciation, 

REREADING 

Have the children try to recall the main events of the story in the 
exact order in which they occurred. Ei.st on the Ijlackhoard .summary 
sentences describing the events as the childrim .sugge.st them, Have 
the story reread to verify the list. Finally, througli rliscu.ssinn, help 
the children to decide which sentence de.scril)es the ino.st imimrtant 
event in the entire story. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the vowel combinations ay and at 

Visual and Auditory Discrimination: “We had a word in our story Use after 
today in which a wa.s followed liy;'.” Write on the blaclcljoard Kql page 173. 
“Gan you hear the a in this word? Gan you hear the r?" Acid the 
words say, play, day, stay. Have the children read each one and an¬ 
swer the same two questions, 

Guide the children to conclude that a is long and y h silent in 
words in which a is followed liy y. 

Repeat the procedure for ai. Suggested word.s to use are: point, pail, 
wait, tail, train, trail, rain. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are: 

Foray.- Key {Kay); clam (clay); we (wav); me {mayi); sec {say); he 
{hay); tree {tray). 

For ai: ran {rain); hut {bait); gel {gait); man {retain). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use arc: 

The girl’s name was .... 

Key Knee Kay 
Paul made a kitten out of... , 

sand clay clam 

A cat and six kittens were crossing the . . . street. 

man may main 



UiAKNINU TO READ 


1138 ) 

Reviewing variants ing, d, and ed 

Use after Write on the blackboard the Jists of words below. Have the chil- 
page 3 78. dren write the endings indicated and read the resulting words. Most 
of these words are new variant forms which appear for the first time 
between pages 172-209. Sneeze, move, howl, return, plow, pounce, are 
added for review. 


) ing words 

Make d words 

Make ed words 

cross 

pounce 

wheel 

clean 

chase 

hammer 

wink 

use 

howl 

string 

sneeze 

return 

rest 

move 

plow 


Suggested sentences for contextual application are: 

The cats were ... the street, 
cross crossed crossing 
The man went into his dry . , , shop. 

cleaning clean cleaned 
No one ever... the cats. 

chose chasing chased 
Paul ... a nail into the wood, 
hammer hammered hammering 



The cats were crossiriQ the sVi-eet. 

cross crossed \wcrQssihq 
The man went into his sho| 

cleaning clean cTe^fc. 3 
No one ever the 

chase chasing ehas^^jlll 

a nai I in+c^^wbod. 
hammer hammer^djp^j^mering 
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interpretation of meaning 

Extending word meanings 

Write on the blackboard the words and sentences below. Ask the Use aftci 
children to read the first two sentences and then select one word page 178- 
that can be used to complete both .sentences. Discuss the two mean¬ 
ings of the word. Repeal with the other sentences. 

crossing row safe soft hurt moved 
The little kitten had . . . black fur. 

It gave 0 tiny ■ • ■ porr, 

The kittens walked in a . . . behind their mother. 

The boys wanted to . . . their boat up the river, 

The children ran to the . . . where the cars were waiting. 

A cot and six kittens were ... the street. 

The dry cleaner was . . . when the cat went to the laundry. 

The boy fell down and ... his knee. 

Kay hoped the little kitten had not. . . away. 

Not a car. . . when the lights changed. 

At last the kittens were . . . across the street, 

The dry cleaner kept his money in a big ... , 

Recognizing words of similar meaning 
Write on the blackboard the sentences and words below. Ask the Use after 
children to read the first sentence and tell you which word below the P^ge • 78- 
sentence has a meaning similar to that of the underlined word or 
words in the sentence. Repeal with the other sentences. 

Kay loved the little cat. 

fawn kitten wildcat 
The kittens held their little tails high, 
tiny round long 

People would stop and look at the cats in the window. 

see remember watch 
Kay spoke to her mother about the kitten. 

whispered talked shouted 
Every day the man had to run after the cat, 
chase hunt follow 



LEARNING TO READ 


Use after 
page 174. 


Use after 
page 178. 


Use after 
page 178. 
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APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Organizing story events in sequence 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the child 
write them in the order in which the events occurred in the story" 

At last the cat and her kittens were safe across the street 
All the cars and trucks and buses stopped. 

Kay picked up a kitten with soft black fur. 

A cat and six kittens were crossing the street, 


Relating time phrases to specific dates 

Write on the blackboard the words and phrases below. Hang un 
a large calendar showing the current month. Show the chfidren the 
current date on the calendar and write it on the blackboard as' 
March 72 . Aslt the children to read the first phrase and tell’you 
what date ihe next day would be. Write the date after the phrase Re¬ 
peat with the other words and phrases. 

the next day today day after tomorrow tonignt 

last night tombrrow in ten days in three days 


Telling persona] experiences related to story incidents 
Write on the blackboard the names of different kinds of stores 
and shops. Have each child select a store about which he would like 
to tell the class. Suggc.st that the children include in their reports 
descriptions of the shop windows. A suggested list of stores is: 


a candy store 
a laundry 

0 


a barber shop a ten-cent store 
a music store p fish market 

fruit and vegetable store 


Independent Work; 

Rj!ad and Do, pages 67-70. 

blackboard the questions and answers below. Ask 
the children to write the first question, then the correct answer In¬ 
struct them to continue in the same way. One answer is “ a joker,” 

Why did the people begin to laugh? 

^ 1 bus? 

Why did the man like to have the little kittens in his window? 
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They wanted to find out what was so funny. 

It was good for his business. 

They wanted to get some ice cream. 

The cat and her kittens looked funny crossing the street. 

Write on the blackboard tlic qnc.stioii, woitIs, ami rihr.a.scs below. 
Have the children write them, tlicn ,s(-l<:ct' riml iindi'rlinc (he word.s 
and phrases which aaswer ibe qiu;.stif)n. 

What do you think Paul and Kay could soo near tho street crossing? 


a form 

six tiny kittens 

a dry cloaning sliop 

some foxes 

trucks 

a cat 

streets 

people 

a rooster 

a river 

store windows 

cars 

buses 

a barge 

a wolf 

a barber shop 

a cow 

a fish store 

a lake 

drivers 

a red light 


children 



RELATED EXPEHIIsNClE.S 

Let the children make foklini^ buuklel.s .sbowinq (liHciaTU typc.s 
of neighborhood store.s and .shop.s. liavir each (diild fold (wu .slieia.s 
of paper 12 X 18 inches to make |)a,qe.s x ij inches. The two 
folded sheets should lie taped to.geilier iiiakimg a folilimr booklet, in 
the form of aW, The picture.s may b<* drawn or cut from magazines. 

Help the children draw a larqe inaj) of ilunr community .showing 
streets, traffic signals, .schools, home.s, store.s. If they livr in die 
country, they may make a map of .some; Huh; town netm tlieir home.s. 

SUGGESTED STORIE.S AND POEMS 

To be read by the children 

“The Potato Man,” page ifii, FnauLs tmd jW’igItImrs, Scou, Fore.s- 
man and Company, Chicago, iq.],!. 

"Long Ears, Bob Tail, and Euz/.y,” page 11,}.. The Storv Road, The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, i(j40. 

To be read to the children 

Stoms: “Blackey Moves Her Ilome,” Ity Georgene lumlkner, The 
Story Lady s Book, Small, Mtiynarcl and CItimjjany, Bo.ston, rpei. 

How Spot Found a Llomc,” by Lucy .Spragut; Milchtdl, Ilere mid 
mwStoryBooh, E. P. Dutton and Clompaiiy, Inc., New h'ork, tqei. 



Pages 

179-181 

Shoemaker 

finish 

boothlaek 

wears 

package 

office 


Pages 

182-185 

knocked 


A Big Shoe for a Little Boy 

PAGES 179-185 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide a discussion concerning experiences the children have had 
in visiting shoe repair shops. Ask them to describe the inside of a shoe 
shop, and to tell all the things a shoemaker can do to make an old 
pair of shoes look like new. Ask if any of the children have climbed 
up into the high chairs in a shoe repair shop to have their shoes 
shined. Tell them that the man who shines their shoes is sometimes 
called a bootblack. Ask if they can explain why. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “The beginning of this story takes place in 
Shoemaker Stone’s shop. Shoemaker Stone had some bootblack chairs in 
his shop.” Have the children find and read the two separate words in 
shoemaker and bootblack. “The children in this story are Jack, Susan, 
and Dickie. When the story opens, Jack and Susan are asking Shoe¬ 
maker Stone to finish some shoes. They want him to put the shoes in a 
package. While they are in the shop, Shoemaker Stone shows them a 
lovely evening slipper and says, ‘She who wears this shoe must dance.’ 
The children finally start home, and something interesting happens 
in front of the post office.” 

Reading; (179) “Look at the picture. Here are Susan and Jack, 
To whom are they talking? Read and find out why they wanted 
Shoemaker Stone to finish the shoes.” (180) “To whom did the shoes 
belong? Why didn’t Shoemaker Stone get them right away? What 
did the children do while they waited? What did Shoemaker Stone 
give Jack? Why was Jack surprised?” (181) “What did Shoemaker 
Stone say about Dickie and the boot? What happened in front of the 
post office?” 

Discussion: “How did Susan explain why the little boy never went 
out? What is the difference between a shoe and a boot? What do 
you think Shoemaker Stone meant when he said, ‘He who wears 
that boot must ride’?” 

Word Development: “It was a long way to Dickie’s home hut Jack 
didn’t get tired of carrying the big package. He was big and strong. 
He was not weak,” Have the children note the sound of k at the end 
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of wtd- (See word regoonition.) “Jack carried tlie package my 
imfully- When he and Susan arrived at Dickie’s house, they knocked 
on the door. We are going to read about a skip. The sliip was called 
the U.S.S. Washington, A flag waved proudly above this ship. Someone 
gave a salute. We’H find out who he was.” 

Reading: (182) “Let’s turn to page 18a and find out what favor 
Policeman Down.s promised the children. What happened when the 
children reached Dickie’s home?” (183) “Look at the. picture. Who 
do yon think this boy ia? Why do you .suppo.se he is in a wheel chair? 
What is printed on the back of the chair? Why do you supiiose that 
name is there? Read the page and find out why Dickie is in the 
wheel chair.” (184) “What was Dickie pretending about his chair 
and himself? What did Jack and Susan do to help Dickie? What 
happened when they met Policeman Down.s?” (185) “What hap¬ 
pened at the parade?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application of studv 

SKILLS, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story to find specific answers to 
such. questions as the following: (179) Why did Jack and Susan 
want Shoemaker Stone to finish tiic little boy’s slioes fast? (180) 
What did Shoemaker Stone say that made Jack and Susan wonder 
about their own shoes? (181) Where did Jack and Susan meet 
Policeman Downs? (182) On which floor of the apartment hou.se 
did Dickie live? (183) What was painted on the liack of Dickie’s 
wheelchair? (184) How did Jack and Susan get Dickie’s chair down 
to the street floor? (185) Wliat did Dickie do when the flag came by? 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing final k and s 

Write on the blackboard k and s. Read each of the following 
words and have the children decide with which letter it ends; weak, 
wears, knock, shoes, Downs, walk, walks, swings, hiss, whistles, trunk, desk, 
cmk, moves. Write each word under the appropriate heading. 


weak 

U.S.S. 

Washing~ 

ton 

carejulty 

ship 

.salute 

proudly 


Use after 
pageiBa. 
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Recognizing compound words 

Use after The important compound words in Seclinti V arc: sidewalk, South- 
pageiSi. west, workmen, playground, seesaws, sandboxes, Shoemaker, bootblack,police. 

man, sometimes, something, nowhere. Write these words on the black- 
board. Have the children underline and read the two words in each 
compound word, and then read the word as a whole. 

Recognizing small words within words 
Use after Parts of known words which appear for the fir.st time on pages 
page 181. 18o-i 99 are: boot, maker, lazy, start. Have the children find, underiine 
and read each of these words in tlte following known words; hoot- 
black. Shoemaker, la:?ybones, started. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting abbreviations 

Use after Write on the blackboard U.S.S. Washington. Tell the children 
page 163. that U.S.S. stands for United States Ship and is used on vessels that 
belong to the United States government. Ask the children to name 
battleships that are named after states. A.s they do .so, write the names 
on the blackboard, as: U.S.S. California, U.S.S. Mbsouri, 

Sensing deeper story meanings 

Use after Guide the children in a discussion of these questions: Why do you 
page 185. think Jack and Susan went to gel the little l)oy’s .shoes? How is a 
boot different from a shoe? Why were the children surprised when the 
shoemaker gave them such a big package? What do you think the 
shoemaker meant when he said, “Pic who wears that boot will walk 
like aman”? If Jack and Susan had gone to the parade by themselves, 
do you think they would have been able to sit on the post office steps? 
Why? What shows that Dickie was a brave little boy? Why do you 
think Dickie saluted the flag so proudly? How do you think the boot 
helped Dickie to walk? Can you describe the flag that Dickie sainted? 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Classifying words under a specific heading 

Use after Write on the blackboard the headings, workers and buildings, and 
page 185, tiig words below. Have the children tell you under which heading to 
Write each word or words. 

farmer,, shoemaker, bootbldck, post office, dry cleaner, gorogs, 
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driver, house, school, shop, policeman, henhouse, fireman 
APPRECUTION 
Appreciating character traits 

Have the children read the parts of the story which show (i) Use after 
that people were kind to Dickie; (la) that Dickie was courrigcons; page 185. 
(3) that he was patriotic. Discu.s.s each of the trails with lire children. 

Independent- Work: 

Read and Do, pages 71-74. 

Write on the blackboard the sentences Ireiow. Have tlie children 
draw the shoe or boot referred to in each sentence. 

He who wears that boot must ride. 

She who wears this shoe must dance. 

He who wears this shoe must work in an office. 

They who wear these boots must be firemen. 

Write on the blackboard the words Ijclow. Have the children 
write the words in pairs according to opposite meanings, 
weak, soft, tiny, cruel, water, ask, back, head, new 
kind, strong, big, answer, foot, old, land, front, hard 

RELATED EXPERIENCE.S 

The children may tell of their cxperience.s in doing sonieihing to 
help children who are ill or lame. 

Let the children have a flag parade. Play a inarch such as, “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” Ijy John Philip bon.sa. (Hlnehird Record 
Number B5623.) 

SUGGESTED STORIE-S AND PDEMS , 

To be read by the children 

“What Henry and Ann Saw,” page 81, Henry ml Ills Friends, 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, r939. 

“On Your Feet,” page 142, Under the RooJ, The Univcr.sity Publish¬ 
ing Company, Lincoln, Neltraska, 1941, 

To be read to the children 

Sioiy; “The Cobbler’s Talc,” by Elizabeth Orton Jonc.s, Told Under 
Ik Magic Umbrella, The Macmillan Clompaiiy, New York, 1939, 



Little Blue Fllower 

PAGES iCC-ig4 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask the children to tell their experiences in visiting a big depattmnl 
store. Develop the idea that a department store is so named because 
the store is divided into departments, in each of which a different 
type of merchandise is sold. Mention, foi' example, the furniture 
department, the toy department, the .shoe department. 

If the children have never .seen a big department store, describe 
one to them and tell some of your own e.xperiences in shopping there. 
If necessary, explain how one goes from floor to floor in an elevator, 
Ask if any of the children remember the first time they ever rode 
in an elevator and how they felt. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Pages Word Development: ,“We are going to read about a little Indian 
186-189 named Blue Flower. She and Little Brother lived with their 
uieaving father and mother in the Soutliwest. Their mother spent much time 

weaving rugs. Blue Flower’s home was in the country. Some of the 
department neighbors there had goats which their boys led to'pasture every 
brother morning.” Have the children note that the e in led has a short sound, 
bought tfjat it doesn’t say its own name. (See word recognition for devel- 
swish opment of long and short e.) “Once Blue Flower went to the city, 
She enjoyed watching the cars on the streets. Have you ever noticed 
the swishing sound of the tires as a car goes past? Blue Flower liked 
to hear cars swish past her. She went to a depiarlment store, too. Do you 
suppose she bought anything?” 

Reading: (t86) “This page tells several things which Blue Flower 
was not doing. What were they?” (i8y) “Where was Blue Flower? 
How did she happen to, be there?” (188) “What did Blue Flower 
and her mother talk about while they were eating breakfast?” (189) 
“What interested the people in the city? What interested Blue 
Flower?” 

Discussion: “Where in the city do you think Blue Flower was when 
she looked out of the window in the morning? Why did she happen 
to think about goats and cows? How would her father and mother 
make money to pay for the trip?” 
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jVord Development : “While Blue I'lower was in the city, she rode up 
and down in an elevator. She thought this was wmukrfnl. She had 
many other interesting experiences also. Part of the time she was 
frwhtened . Part of the time she smiled.” Havar the children note that 
CTizW begins with the sound of sm as in small. (See word recoonition 
for development of sm, sn.) “We are going to read about a tool which 
Blue Flower’s father used to bore holes in pieces of silver. 'The tool is 
called a drill." 

Reading: (190) “What wa.s one thing Blue Flower e.njoycxl? What 
frightened her?” (191) “What hairpened in the elevator?” (192) 
“How did the elevator man help Blue Fltnvta- to overcome her 
fright?” (193) “What intere.sted Little Brother? What was Blue 
Flower still thinking and talking about?” (ig.p) “Find out about 
more fun Blue Flower had in the, elevator.” 

Discussion : Sec interpretation op meanino, appuoation of study 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Write on the blackboard the two headings, Indian Village and 
A Large City. Have the children reread the story for the purpose of 
selecting items which might be da.ssilietl undi.T each heading. 

ADDITIONAL READING AGTIVTITES 

Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing long and short e 

Visual and Auditory Discriminatimi: “Tlierc were some words in our 
story in which e said lt.s own name. One of them was green. That word 
has a double e. There were some other words in which only one e 
said its own name. One of these words was he. There was a new word 
in which e was short as in red. Do you remember it? Yes, ted." 

Write in a column on the blackiaoarcl, he, me, zue, he, she. Have the 
children underline the e in each word, Ask different children to pro¬ 
nounce the words while the others listen to hear e say its own name. 
Explain that when e says its own name, it is called long e. 

Repeat with the.se words; green, street, keep, bee, see, feel, tree. Explain 
that double e usually sounds like long e. 


Pages 

190-194 

smiled 

fiiglUetied 

wonderful 

drill 

rode 


Use after 
page 1C9. 
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Use the same procedure to give practice on short e. Suggested 
words to use are: led, red, get, set, let, Ned, end, nest. 

Pronounce the words met, cheese, led, seen, meet, free, sent, left, ^rtn 
rest, bell, desk,Jreeze, speech, meet, set, shed. Have the children clap each 
time they hear a word with long e. Repeat for words with short e, 
Word Building: Suggested words to use are: by [be); my 
(free); ship (sheep); ball (bell); mm (men); pat (pel); sat (set); and(tni). 

Contextual Application: Write on the blackboard the groups of 
sentences below. Have the children choose a short e word to complete 
the second sentence in each of the first two groups and a long < 
word to complete the second sentence in each of the last two groups, 

The Indian boys took good care of their goats. 

They . . . them to pasture every day. 
seemed take led 

Blue Flower was walking to school. 

She started running when she heard the ... . 

wheel bell bee 

Blue Flower's father had some goats, 

He had some .. ., too. 

hens nests sheep 
Mother said, "Finish your breakfast. 

Then , . . will go to the store." 
men we I 

Reviewing long and short i, o, u 

Use after Visual and Auditory Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the 
page 194, following words: nice, tiny, drill, hired, sit, it, ice, dig, high, ship, tijei 
Read the words and have the children clap once every time they 
hear the sound of short i. Repeat for long i. 

Write the two headings swish and smile. Have different children 
write a word containing short i under swish and a word containing 
long i under smile until aU of the words have been classified, 
Repeat for long and short 0, and long and short u, using the key 
words top and rode; and rug and use, respectively. Suggested words 
to classify are: 

For 0: dollars, those, spoke, spots, copy, roll, not, low, open, most, hpi. 
For u; mule, much, up, Sue, lunch, shut, buck, suit, truck. 
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Developing the consonant blends sm and sn 

Visual Discrimination : Suggested words to use arc; 

For sm: smiled, small. 

For sn: snapped, sneeze, snow. 

Auditory Discrimination: Suggested words to use arc: 

For sm: smoke, smaller, shore, storm, shovel, .smooth. 

For sn: snail, snow, storm, shovel, snake, .simp, smoke, .snatch. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use are; 

Forrm; pile {smile); tell (smell); pari (.smart). 

For sn: cap (snap); tail (snail); catch (snatch); take (snake). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use arc; 

Blue Flower gave her brother a happy .... 

pile smile some 
Little Brother was a . . . little boy. 
part smart cross 

One day Blue Flower saw a long ... in the pasture. 

snake smoke take 


INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Sensing cause-and-efFect rclationship.s 
Discuss with the children the following r|iU’Stion.s: Why was Blue 
Flower far away from her home? Why was she sur])ri.sed to line! that 
milk was brought to the city in cars? Why did Mother carry Little 
Brother when they reached the street? Why did people on the street 
stop and look at the Indian family? Why was Bine Flower frightened 
in the elevator? Why was Blue Flower more interested in riding in 
the elevator than in watching her father and mother work? 


Interpreting phrases 

Discuss the meaning of the phrases below. 


her own Indian village 
weaving rugs 
that winking eye 
like an Indian village 
at work with his drill 


right in the middle of the big city 
the little girl in Fter Indian dress 
the Floor going up under her feet 
the floor going out from under her feet 
sot down hard when the cor stopped 


Use after 
page 19.P 


Use after 
page 194, 


Use after 
page 194, 
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APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Locating specific sentences 

Use after Write on the blackboard the questions below. See how quickly the 
page 194. children can find in their books-thc sentence which answers each one 

Whqt color were Blue Flower’s eyes? 

Why had Mother come to the big city? 

Why had Father come to the big city? 

How old was Little Brother? 

Into what building did Mother take Blue Flower? 

What did Blue Flower do when the elevator started up? 
What had Father made in a part of the store? 

Why did Blue Flower like the elevator? 

How far up in the building did Blue Flower ride? 

What did the floor do when the elevator started down? 

Locating additional information 

Use after Have the children look in books on the library table for pictures 
page i8g. and stories which will add to their information about Indians, 
Let some of the children read to the class the stories they select, 

APPRECIATION 
Appreciating contrasting points of view 
' Use after Help the children to appreciate the contrast in the point of view 
page 194. of the city people and the Indians by having them discuss the follow¬ 
ing questions; Why did the Indians find the big city interesting? Why 
did the city people find the Indians interesting? 

Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 75-78. 

Each child may make a scrapbook of pictures illustrating Indians 
and the way they live, The pictures may be drawn by the children 
or cut out from magazines. 

Have the children write the compound words below and then 
write the two separate words in each one. 

Southwest something henhouse highway 

everything sidewalk himself nowhere 

upstairs chickenhouse cornfields tree'top 




RELATED EXPERIENCES 


The children may arrange an exhibit of objects mack; l)y Indians 
to develop an appreciation of Indian cr.d'ts. For further study see 
Tk Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore, by Jtdian Harris Salomon, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, i()aO. 

Let the children make gift necklaces by stringing together short 
pieces of macaroni which can be clipped in paint, 

Show the following motion picUircs to (he; children: “Navajo In¬ 
dian,” 400 feet, technicolor; and “Hopi Indian,” 400 feet, techni¬ 
color, (Coronet Production, Glenview, Illinois.) 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“A Funny Ride,” page 39, Fun with Dick and fane, .Scott, Forcsinan 
and Company, Chicago, 1940. 

"Shopping in the City,” page 179, Friends Here and Away, BoblJS- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1934. 

To be read to the children 

Pom: “Indian Children,” by Annette Wynne, Sung Under the. Silver 
Umbrella, The Macmillan Clonijrany, New hkii-k, 1935. 



Pages 

195-199 

necklace 

beautifully 

meaning 

same 


Indian Signs and Pictures 

PAGES 19,5-190 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

If possible, bring an Indian rug or blanket and some pieces i 
Indian jewelry to the classroonn; or show the children some large 
colored pictures of these examples of Indian craft. Have them note 
the designs and the workmanship in the jewelry and the interesting 
designs and colors used in the wcavin.g. Ask them to name some of 
the objects represented in the dc.sign.s. Show them pictures of Indians 
weaving rugs or blankets, and explain briefly the process of weaving 
on a loom. 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Ward Devdopmenl: “We arc going to read about Indian Signs mi 
Pictures. The signs and pictures which Indians use in making their 
rugs and jewelry usually have a meaning. The same man who was in our 
last story is in this selection. He is Blue Flower’s father.” Have the 
children note that same ends with e and a is long. (See word eecog. 
NiTiON for development of the principle of finals,) “When you have 
done something very well, does anyone ever say to you, ‘You did 
that beautifully?’ Blue Flower’s father worked beautifully with silver, 
He made a necklace which was beautifully shiny." 

Reading: (195) “How did Blue Flower’s father make the necklace?" 
(ig6) “Why did Indians of long ago use pictures instead of writing? 
What were some of the things they pictured?” (197) “What is the 
meaning of each of the different signs and pictures on this page? 
Could Blue Flower’s father write words?” (198) “Find out what same 
of the signs in the rug mean.” (199) “Find out how names were some¬ 
times pictured.” 

Discussion; See interpretation of meaning and application of 
STUDY SKILLS. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story to check their recall of spedfic 
facts. Ask a question and have a child answer it from memory. Then 
have the class find and read the part which answers the question, 
Let one child read this part orally. The class may decide whether or 
not each question was answered accurately from memory. 
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Suggested questions arc: What were all the things that Blue 
Flower’s father did to make a necklace from pieces of silver? Why did 
the Indians use signs and pictures? Did all Indians use the same 
■ s? What kinds of pictures did the Indians of the flat lands make? 

What kinds of pictures did almost all Indians make? Do the Indians 
of today use signs and pictures when they write? How did Blue 
Flower’s mother use pictures? How did the Indians write a man’s 

name? 

additional reading activities 

Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Becoming aware of the principle of final e 

Visual and Auditory Discrimination: Write on the blackboard the Use after 
headings and words below. page igB. 

short vowel long vowel at hop hid us 

’ ate hope hide use 

Have the children read each pair of words and then tell you under 
which heading to write each word. Guide the children to observe 
that each word under the first heading has only one \'owel. Have 
them find and name the vowel in each word. 

Have the children find, name, and count the vowels in each word 
under the second heading. Have them also note that all of these words 
end with e but that the t is silent. Explain that when a word ends 
with I, the e i.s called final e. Help them to become aware of this 
fact: When a word contains two vowels, one of which is final c, the 
first vowel is usually long, and the final < is silent. 

}Vord Building: Write on the blackboard cap^ can, hal, not, pan, tub. 

Have the children read each word, add e to it, pronounce the result¬ 
ing word, and then check to see if the principle applies. 

Conttxtual Application: Write on the blackboard the sentences and 
words below. Have the children read the .sentences and supply the 
correct word for each blank space. Have them apply the principle of 
final t in each case. 

Blue Flower’s father could writ© a . . . with words. 

not not© 
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Little Brother looked through the . . . of glass in the window, 

pane pan 

Blue Flower's father knew how to ... a drill. 

us use 

Reviewing hyphenated words 

Use after Write the words Jar-oJf and jm-Jor-all on the blackboard and sec 
page 196. if the children can tell what they mean .Then write the words and in- 
complete sentences below. Have the children read the sentences and 
select two or three of the words to form a hyphenated word which 
will complete each one. Write the word in the space as the children 
suggest it. 

all Hee far a ting free off ling haw for 
A mule says, . ." 

The Indians made pictures of the . . . hills. 

When a telephone rings, it goes .... 

The race for home was a . . . . 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Applying ideas gleaned from the story 
Use after Ask the children to suggest a name which tells something about 
page 199, each child in the group, such as: Boy Who Runs Fast, Many Curls, 
Comes to School Late, Singing Beautifully. Flave the children sug¬ 
gest a picture for each name. 

Detecting irrelevant words 

Use after Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children read 
page 196. each group of words and cross out the word which does not belong in 
the group. 


necklace 

drill 

meaning 

cleaner 

ship 

ring 

hammer 

wonderful 

bootblack 

boat 

pin 

rode 

good 

rugs 

barge 

drill 

saw 

fine 

shoemaker 

brother 

tiny 

thunder 

go 

hammer 

steps 

soft 

rain 

finish 

drill 

speeche; 

small 

lightning 

stop 

nail 

ladder 

little 

bird 

end 

trail 

elevator 
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application of study SKILLS 

„ nine details of illustrations 

™ the blackboard the list of words and phrases below. Ask 
S tn draw on the blackboard the Indian sign for the first phrase, 
hive the class find the sign in the book and decide whether or 
^ child has selected the correct sign and dratvn it accurately. 
Repeat with the other words and ithrasc-s. 

day and night tree 

resting place in trail 

Ce high hill 


lightning 

trail 


sun 


U.se after 
page 1 99' 


Independent Work: 


Read and Do, page 79. 

Write each paragraph below on a large chart. Leave about six 
inches between lines. Have the children make Indian pictures or 
signs to represent the parts which are underlined, Let each child 
contribute a picture to be pasted on the chart above each under¬ 


lined portion. 

One day a man was walking along a trail looking for his hor s e . 
Soon he rnmUT a high hill . He thought he would stop and rest 
under a tree. He found a good resting place in the trail and sot 

down. 

He stayed there so long that when he got up, the sun hod gone 
down. He hod to go home without his horse. The other Indians 
gave him o name. They called him Lazy Boy, 


Write on the blackboard the paragraph below. Ask the children 
to follow the directions. 


Draw a picture of an Indian necklace. Put five silver pieces on the 
necklace. Moke blue stones between the silver pieces. Make one 
of these pictures on each piece of silver: a man, a hors©/ a thunder 
bird, a sun, o tree. 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may draw or paint a design for an Indian rug, using 
some of the signs or pictures illustrated in their books. 



UAHNING to KiiAi) 

Ask the children to suggest instances in which cm 
and signs to represent ideas. Let them draw on the I 
pictures and signs mentioned. Some of the mom m ^ 
tions are: skull and crossbones (poison)' i nnl 
white, and blue (a barber shop); bell (telenhtA'' 

(good luck); roadside warnings (curve 
a clock (watch repair shop). ^ 

They may sing such songs as , 

son, page 56, ffw Mmk Horim n«,k'> Si \ 

New York, .944. ^ Burdeit Ccp, 


hUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To.be read by the children 

'“9, w, C,™ up, n. 

To be read to the children 

^tory. An Indian Legend of the Wind ” hv r 
n< Sk,jLadfsBo,i, Small. Maynarf On^ T 

Fom: "Corn-GrmdmgSont "Zufi; t J ° Boston, ijs,. 
Cnrts. % UnJt, ih,sL i/i, 1 '’I'Ni* 

-tion, The Macmillan 

^ JjJ* 



The Shovel and the Derrick 

PAGES 200-209 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Ask any children who have toy dump trucks, sLeain shovels, and 
derricks to bring these toys to school and demonstrate how they 
operate. 



Explain, if necessary, that a steam shovel is used to dig a large 
hole in the ground for the foundation of a building and that a derrick 
is used for hoisting and swinging heavy objects into place. 

Have the children turn to page 200. Help them identify the shovel. 
Itself, as well as the cab where the steam is made to operate the 
shovel. They should realize, of course, that the eyes on the shovel 
are imaginary and conclude that this is a make-believe shovel. 


UisVLLUPMENTAL READING 
Word Development: “Our new story is about a quarrel betwcci 

EtS'"' 

g I mg, The derrick lifted big beams a.s high as the smokestack 


Pages 

200-203 

derrick 
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steam 

dug 

lijled 

beams 

smoke¬ 

stacks 

deeper 

AtgAer 


Pages 

204-209 

half 

lean 

subway 

rumbling 

dreadful 

pool 

swings 


[158] 

Have the children note that a follows e in beams and that e is h™ 
and a is silent. (See word recognition for development of flic 
vowel combination (a) “The steam shovel dug deep down into th 
earth. The quarrel started when the steam shovel said that it could 
dig deeper than the derrick could go high. Of course the derricl 
thought that it could go higher than the shovel could dig deep. fVe'l 
find out how the quarrel ended.” 

Reading; (qoo) “Here Ls the picture of the steam shovel at woil, 

I suppose it has its eyes on the derrick.” (301) “Read how the shovel 
worked and what the truck did.” (202) “Find out what the derricl! 
and shovel said to each other.” (203) “The quarrel continued. Find 
out what happened.” 

Discussion: “Why is this shovel called a steam shovel? What is a 
beam? What is a smokestack? Why did the shovel begin to work 
faster?” 

Word Development: “Have you ever seen a building that was so 
tall you had to lean back in order to sec the top of it? Have you ever 
been down in a subway where trains travel under the ground? They 
make a dreadful noise as they go rumbling along. I know that you have 
seen a playground with a pool and swings. You will read about all of 
these things in the rest of the story.” Have the children note that 
begins with the sound of siv a.s in swim. (See word RECOGNtiion 
for development of sw.) "We haven’t read half of the story yet, The 
best part is yet to come.” 

Reading: (204) “Some of the implements went on strike. They dfr 
cided to work no more. Which ones were they? Read the rest of the 
page and find out how the quarrel went on,” (203) “The workmen 
went home. Why? What did the boys and girls do?” (206) “What 
did the airplane say? The subway? Did the shovel and derrick ever 
stop working?” (207) “Something dreadful happened. What was it?" 
(208) “What became of the place where the shovel and derrick had 
been working?” (209) "Did the quarrel ever stop?” 

Discussion; See interpretation of meaning, application ofstudv 
SKILLS, and appreciation. 
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REREADING 

Have the children reread the story for the purpose of deciding 
which parts could really happen and which parts are make-believe. 
After each page has been read silently, call upon one child to read 
the parts that could really happen, and another, the parts that are 
make-believe. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 

Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the vowel combination ea 

Write on the blackboard he.ams, stream, beast, each, reached, clean, 
mial, weak. Have the children read the words. Then have ea under¬ 
lined in each word. Ask the children which vowel they can hear in 
each word and which one is silent. Guide them to conclude that e 
is long and a is silent in each case. 

Becoming aware of the principle governing ay, ai, ea 

Write on the blackboard the headings and list of words below, 

ea ay oi 

nail, each/ train, day, eat, pail, rain, reached, beam, 
stay, steam, play, meat, say, tail, hay, trail 

Write the words under their respective headings as the children 
tell you where to place each one. 

Have the children read each word in the fir.sl list resulting from 
the above classification and tell which vowel they can hear. Repeat 
with the other lists. 

Guide the children to become aware of lliis fact: When the vowels 
ea, ay, or ai are together in a word, the first vowel is usually long and 
the second is silent. 

Reviewing the consonant blends sm, sn 

Suggested words to use for word building arc: 

For sm: part (smart); all (small); while (smile); tell (smelt). 

For sn: crow (snow); tail (snail); take (snake); cap (snap). 


Use after 
page 203. 


Use after 
page 203, 


Use after 
page 209. 
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Developing the consonant blend sw 

Use after Visual Discrimination: “We had a new word in this story which 
page 209. began with the sound of sw as in swim. What was it? Write swings 
on the blackboard. Add sweater, swish, swam, sway. Have the chih 
dren underline sw in each word. 

Auditory Discrimination: Suggested words to use are: sweep, slow, 
snap, swarm, swine, swat, snore, sleep, swell. 

Word Building: Suggested words to use arc; ring (swing); warn 
(swarm); keep (sweep); Jeet (sweet); tell (swell); lipt (swift). 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

The workmen made ... on the playground, 
sings swings 

The children could not... in the pool. 

swim sand 

The steam shovel said, "The trucks are not as ... as 1 am." 

lift swift soft 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Selecting the right definition for a word in context 
Use after Write on the blackboard the sentence and definitions below. Have 
page 204. the children read the sentence and the two definitions. (Tell them 
the word hit). Ask them which definition is correct for the underlined 
word in the sentence. Discuss the two meanings of struck. Have the 
children suggest other sentences using both meanings. 

The trucks had no rest, so at last they struck. 
struck: stopped working; hit something 

Interpreting phrases 

Use after Discuss with the children the meaning of the underlined phrases 
page 2 o 6. [n ^be sentences below. 

The derrick lifted big beams into place. 

The great beams held up the new building. 

The derrick could go as high as the smokestacks. 

The trucks had no rest, so at last they struck. 

“I am half way through the world," shouted the shovel. 
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"I am l^nllwav to the sky," answered the derrick. 

A subway train went rumbling along down under the street. 

application of study skills 

Classifyiir? words under a specific heading 
Write on the backboard the iieading, plari’mitiil, tind the list of 
^ords below. Ask the clilldrcn to read the words aiul tell you which 
les are names of things usually found on a playgroiuul. Write the. 
\Yords under the heading. 

shovel sandboxes smokestacks trucks derrick seesaws 

pool workmen beams swings children toy boats 

Finding page numbers 

Write on the blackboard the numlx;r.s 7 , 21 , 120 , 201 . Have tile 
children write these numbers in ;i column on the left side of their 
papers. Divide the class into two groups. Ask them to see. how 
quickly they can find and write on their ptipers tlie name of the 
story that begins on each of the.se pages. The group wliose mernliers 
finish writing all the titles first wins. 


APPKECIATTON 

Noting the mood expressed in story passages 
Have the children discuss the funniest and the most exciting parts 
of the story. Let different children tell why (hey think certain parts 
are funnier than others or more exciting than others, llelj) iheni to 
appreciate the humor and the novelty of having inanimate objects 
talk and act as though they were people. 


Independent Work: 


Read and Do, pages 80-83. 

Write on the blackboard the phrases hclo-w. Have the children 
write on their pages sentences made by coml lining each phrase in 
the first column with a phrase in the second column, 


The derrick 
The steam shovel 
The truck 
The great beams 
The smokestacks 


took the dirt away, 
lifted things up, 
dug down into the ground, 
wore high up in the sky. 
held up the now building. 


Use after 
page uog. 


Use after 
page 20;). 


U.sc after 
page Mtit), 
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Write on the blackboard the headings and list of words below 
Have the children write the headings and classify the words accord 
ing to the initial blend in each one. 

sm sti sw 

swings, smokestacks, snow, smiled, swam, swish, 
small, snapped, sweater, sneeze, sway, sweet 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Take the children for a walk to sec a new building under construe- 
tion, 

Let them draw a comic strip illustrating this story. 

Encourage them to create a simple song about the steam shovel 
and the derrick, such as: 


Steam shovels dig deep 
do ^ sol sol mi ^ 2 
Down where moles sleep. 
do mi re do 


Derricks lift high 
^ mi sol do 
^ ^ere birds fly. 
do do ti do 


SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

"How a Building Is Made,” page 50, We Grow Up, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939, 

The Big Shovel,” page 195, Friends arid Neighbors, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Stories: "Big Fellow’s First Job,” by Dorothy Walter Baruch, 
Favorite Stories Old and New, compiled by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, 
Doubleday Doran and Company, New York, 1942. 

Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, by Virginia Lee Burton, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1939. 

^ High da. 

^ Low do. 



SECTION VI 


Uptown and Downtown 

illustration: pages uio-'Jii 

building background for ^niE SECTION 

Have the children turn to the table of contents and read the title 
of the new group of stories, Uptown and Downtown. Discuss tht', mean- 
, title and lead the children to conclude, that the stories 

Ire about things that happened in dilferent ptirt.s of a big town. Ex- 
lain that in some cities people use the exijre.ssion, “downtown,” 
when they are referring to the busine.ss .section, but that in other 
cities “uptown” and “downtown” .siniply indicate opposite direc¬ 
tions. Have the children tell what “uptown” and “downtown” mean 
in their town. If they live in the country, h:i\’e them tell what these 
terms mean as applied to the town nearest to them. 

Ask the children to look at the picture on pages uio~aii. Guide 
them to the conclusion that the city which they see is hjcated on a 
big river. If they are not familiar with ferryboats, indicate the ferry¬ 
boats in the picture. Explain that a ferryboat is a Ijoat which is 
used to carry people and cars acro.ss a narrow body of water sudt as a 
river. Call their attention to the ferryboat Imilding and (‘xplain that 
people and cars have to pn.ss through this buililing in order to hoard 
the boat. Have them note that one end of the boiit seems to lie 
slightly under the roof of the building. Explain that when the boat 
is docked, the floor of the first deck fits into tht: floor of the builriing, so 
that one can scarcely tell when he leaves the building tuid enters the 
boat, 

“The two boys at the left of the ferry Imilding are. Dtm tuul Bob. 
You’ll read an interesting story about their ferrybotu ride.” 

Too Cold- for Toby 

P.AGES 2 I 2-2 a a 

BUILDING BACKGROUND 

Guide a discussion concerning the children’s experiences with 
pets, Let them tell where they got their pets; whether or not they 
kept them in pens, and if so, what kind of p<ms; what they fed their 
pets; and how they kept the pets warm during cold weather. 
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Pages 

212-214 

Bob 

bell 

kinkajmi 

bite 

curled 

carrot 

puppy 


Pages 

215-217 

kind 

hiss 

already 

handle 


Pages 

218-222 

freeze 

it’s 

fifty 

ZOO 

limits 

raccoon 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Development: “The new boy in this story is named Bob.” Have 
the children note the sound of b at the end of Bob. (See word recog¬ 
nition.) “He went to a pet shop one day. When he opened the door 
a bell began to ring. He saw an animal curled down in a man’s arms. 
The animal ate half of a carrot without dropping a bit. Mother asked 
if it would bite. What do you suppose the animal was? A rabbit? 
A puppy? Or a kinkajou? Do you know what a kinkajou is? We’ll find 
out.” 

Reading: (212) “What did Bob see in the window of the pet store?” 

(213) “How did the animal look? What was it? Would it bite?” 

(214) “What was . the animal’s name? Did Bob want it for a pet? 
What was Mother’s suggestion about a cage?” 

Discussion: See application of study skills and appreciation. 

Word Development: “They had a very fine cage built for Toby with 
a handle on the door. Toby was a kind of animal that did not bark. 
He would just give a little hiss. Toby became fond of Bob. Within a 
very short time Bob said, ‘He likes me already.’ ” 

Reading: (215) “What else did Mother and Bob plan to do to take 
care of Toby?” (216) “What did Sue and Bill say about the kinkajou? 
What did the janitor and Father and Bob do for Toby?” (217) “How 
did Toby play with Bob?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning. 

Word Development: “Have you ever seen a raccoon in a zoo? A raccoon 
is almost as interesting as a kinkajou. One cold day Bob said, ‘Toiy 
will freeze.’ ” Have the children note the long e sound in freeze and 
the shorty in Toby. (See word recognition.) “ ‘That’s right,’ said 
his father. ‘It’s too cold for a kinkajou.’ ” Write That is and It is on the 
blackboard. Tell the children that That’s and It’s are short way,? 
of saying these phrases. “Bob paid fifty cents to buy something for 
Toby. We’ll find out what it was.” 

Reading: (218) “Was Toby sensitive to the cold?” (219) “Would 
Toby have been better off in the apartment? What did Bob buy for 
Toby?” (220) “What was Father’s suggestion?” (221) “What did 
they finally do with Toby?” (222) “Did Chuck think Toby would 
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be all right? Did Bob feel that he had given Toby np for good when 
he left?” 

■ «• "Do you think Father’s solution to the. pn)bleiu was a 
Ton?Why? Can you think of any better solution?” 


RERliADlNf; 

Have the children reread the, story for tlie puri)t)sc of eherking 
1 if recall of specific facts. Write on the blackboard a list uftiue.s- 
'onssuch as the ones below. A.sk the. children to answer the cptestions 
Thout reference to their hooks. Write the an.swers after the ciue.s- 
tions as they are given. Then have the children reread the story to 
Iheck the accuracy and completeness of their airswers. 

What animal does a kinkajou look like? 

It has paws like what onirnol? 

It has a toil like what animal? 

Where had the kinkajou in the pet store como From? 

What kind of pen does a kinkajou need? 

What must a kinkajou hove to eat? 

Why does a kinkajou need o climbiny stick’? 

When does a kinkajou sleep? 

Why can't a kinkajou live in on apartment house? 

Why didn't they take Toby back to the pet store? 

What was Chuck's work? 

How did Chuck make Bob feel better about liaviny to loovoToby? 


ADDITIONAL RIsADING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Reviewing the final consonants b and g 
“Wehadanew word which ended with fi. Wliat was it?” Write Iloh Use afier 
on the blackboard and have the final b underlined. "The other day page 21.1., 
we had a new word which ended with g. It was scuuelhing the shovel 
did.” Writeon the blackboard and havt' die. final underlined. 

Pronounce the following words and ask din'erent children to indi¬ 
cate whether the word ends witli b u.s in Hob or with g as in i/ug; dog, 
joi, tig, scrub, dig, tub, rub, pig, mug, sob, liuig, throb. 
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Reviewing long and short a, e, y 

Use after Pronounce the words in the first list Ijelow and ask the children 
page 217. to clap once each time you say a word which contains long a. Repeat 
for short a. Review e and y in the same way, 

For a: handle, traps, chase, plan, crane, race, swam, hay, safe, 
catch, laay. 

For e, ee: bell, tree, he, beam, sent, free, each, lejl, see, end, we, tieitl, 
next, bee, met, she, get. 

For jc puppy, already, my, by, sly, lady, copy,Jly, sorry, cherry, kj. 

Reviewing the variants ing, d, ed 

Use after Ask the children to add endings to the words below, as indicated, 
page 217. and to read each word in its changed form. These variant word forms 


ear for the first time on pages i 

85-251. {Hunt, need, hand,j}aiii 

added for review.) 




Add ing 

Add d 

Add ed 

Add ed 




(e sounded) (e not sounded) 

lift 

trail 

chase 

print 

hammer 

honk 

swish 

use 

hunt 

finish 

swing 

hiss 

salute 

need 

lean 

return 

rest 

crane 

hand 

hiss 

stamp 

string 


paint 

remember 

visit 

wink 





INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Extending w'ord meanings 

Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Ask the children to 

page 217. fjj-gt sentence a word that can be used with a different 

meaning in the second sentence. Discuss the two meanings of the 
word. Repeat with the other pairs of sentences. 

A kinkojou will not bite if it is not angry. 

Toby took a tiny ... of the carrot. 

Toby would curl down in Bob's arms. 

There was not a ... on Bob's head. 

Bill thought the kinkajou was a kind of bear. 

Bob hoped the man at the zoo would be ... to Toby, 
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Bob turned the handle on Toby s cage. 

The man at the zoo knew how to . . . kinkajous. 

application of study skills 

Becoming acquainted with an encyclopedia 
If possible, bring into the classroom a pictured encyclopedia. Write 
the word kinhajoii on the blackboard. A.sk tlic children to find the 
correct volume. Show the picturc.s and read some of the information 

to the class. 

APPRECIATION 

Appreciating descriptive passages 
Write on the blackboard the paragraph below. Have the children 
read the paragraph. Then discus.s with them comparison its ii means 
of describing something. Let them use this same method to dcscrilje 
some other animal. 

The Kinkajou 

It looks like a bear, but it is not a bear. It has paws like a squirrel, 
but it is not □ squirrel. It has a tail like a monkey, but it is not o 
monkey. 

Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 84-OG. 

Write on the blackboard the groiip.s of words liclow. Ask the chil¬ 
dren to write the words, then read each group and cross 01 it the word 
that doesn’t belong in the group. 


raccoon 

fifty 

hiss 

carrot 

mule 

necklace 

hammer 

kinkajou 

eight 

sneeze 

apple 

puppy 

watch 

handle 

owl 

half 

squeak 

lettuce 

kitten 

dollar 

drill 

possum 

ten 

bell 

corn 

fawn 

ring 

jackknife 


Write on the blackboard the headings and words below. Have the 
children write the headings on their papers and li.st llic appropriate 
words under each one. 


Long a words Long e or ee words Long y words 

ay, knee, happy, left, end, he, take, legs, sky, me, seen, trap, safe, 
sent, chose, same, dry, late, can, crane, handle, that, puppy 


Use after 
page 214 . 


Use after 
page a I.),, 
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RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may compose a lisl of directions for taking care o[ 
some kind of pet. Write the directions on a chart and display 
the science corner. 

Let the children paint a mural showing creatures that more 
around at night, including bats, kinkajous, crickets, moths, possums 
skunks, raccoons, and owls. ' 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To he read by the children 

“Happy Finds a Friend,” page 82, Our jVsw Friends, Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago, 194.0. 

“I Won’t Forget,” page 189, Frirnds andMei^hljors, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1941. 

To be read to the children 

Poem: “The Animal Store,” by Rachel Field, Under the Tent ojik 
Shy, compiled by John E, Brewton, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 193). 



Where is the Ferryboat? 

PAGES 223-230 

building background 

Ask the children to look again at the introductory picture on pages 
2lO'"2n' 

»Do you know what kind of Iwat is docked at the pier with the 
dock? Why do you think the tugboat is coining toward the steam¬ 
ship? Look again at the ferryboat which is docked, Can you find the 
two cabins on top of the boat? Those are the Captain’.s caijins, Why 
is there a cabin at each end of a ferryboat? 

“You’ll recall that when we were discussing the picture before, I 
told you that the two boys at the left of the ferry building are Bob 
and Don. Bob is the boy who had the kinkajou, and Don is a new boy 
who came from the country to visit Bob. Don had never ridden on a 
ferryboat. We’ll read about an interesting experience he hud when 
he rode on a ferryboat for the first time.” 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING 

Word Dtvelopment: “You already know that the new boy in the story 
is Den and that he went for a ride on ajenyhoal. Since Don came 
from the country, he was not used to a big crowd of jHiofile. lie en¬ 
joyed iomnlomn on the subway and going to the moving pictures." 

Reading: (223) “How did Bob plan to entertain Dun on tlie first 
day of his visit?” (224) “What kinds of boats Iiad Don seen in the 
moving pictures? Did he know what a ferryboat looked like? What 
happened when they reached the ferry building?” 

Discussion: “Do you tlilnk Don saw the fcrrylioat liefore they en¬ 
tered the ferry building? Why didn’t Don know when they wtmt from 
the building onto the ferryboat?” 

Word Development: “Every ferryboat has a gate at each end to keep 
people from walking oIT into the water. In the next part of the story 
Don saw such a gate. He also paid a visit to Ike Captain’s cabin. 

Reading: (225) “Did Don find out that he was already on the 
ferryboat?” (226) “Read this page and find out how Don finally 
learned that he was on the Ixial,” (227) “How did tlie Imy.s meet 
Captain Summerwell?” (228) “What could Don ,se,c from the cabin?” 


Pages 

« 23-224 

Jerryboai 

Don 

moving 

downtown 

crowd 


Pages 

225-^30 

gate 

cabin 

visit 
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(229) "Which boat did Don especially like?” (230) "How did Don 
finally find out what a ferryboat was like? Did he get over his dis- 
appointment?” 

’ Discussion: See iNTERPRETArioN of meaning, application of btuby 
skills, and appreciation. 


REREADING 

The children may reread the story for the purpose of listing the 
most important events in sequence. Summarize the events 011 the 
blackboard as the children suggest them. The list may be used later 
as a guide in retelling the story. (See appreciation.) 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Becoming aware of the principle of short vowels 
Use after Visual and Auditory Discrimination; Write on the blackboard the 
page 230. headings and words below. 

short vowel long vowel at hop hid us 

ate hope hide use 

Have the children read each pair of words and tell under which 
heading to write each word. Ask them to name and count the vowels 
in each word under the first heading. Guide them in becoming aware 
of this fact: When there is only one vowel in a word and it is not at 
the end, the vowel is usually short. 

Write on the blackboard hope, ate, hide, use, pine. Have the children 
read each word and count the vowels. Then remove the final i, and 
have them read the resulting word. Ask them to check to see if the 
new principle applies. 

Contextual Application: Ask the children to read each sentence below 
and supply the correct word to complete it. Have them apply the 
short vowel principle in each case. 

While Don was on ihe ferryboat, he . . . the captain, 

me met 

Mother had a new ring for her finger and a new . . , for her dress. 

pin pine 
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It was raining, and the ground was. . . . 

we wet 

Reviewing principle of final e 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. See if the children 
can attack the new words by the ase of context dues and the ai)plica- 
tionof the phonetic principle of final e. 

The cows walked down a lane from the barn to the pasture. 
When bananas are ripe, they are good to eat. 

The boys saw a lame girl in a wheel chair. 

Finding smaller words within words 

These words appear for the first time on pages 306-249; lijt, curl, 
mch, miati, chuck, ferry, Jack, knife, town, neck, snwkc, whistle.';. They 
are parts of the following known words: lifted, curled, reached, meaning, 
wooichuck, ferryboat, jackknife, duwntoion, necklace, stnoke.stuck, Feather- 
whistle. Develop the smaller words as previously suggc.stcd. 

Reviewing compound words 

The following compound words appear in .Seclinn VI on page.s 324- 
2^1: steamships, onto, nothing, .Smnme.rwell, rijnsel, nmclf, rv/iatner, ferry¬ 
boat, smokestack, downstairs, upstairs, pnlicetnan, la.'ylume.s. 

Use one of the procedures prtwiou.sly suggested for developing com¬ 
pound words. Help the children with tlie jjnmnndalion of iwthing. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Interpreting phrases 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
read them and discuss the meaning of the underlined phra.scs. 

The boat left g long white trail behind it. 

The low, shiny boats cut through the blue water. 

The boys rode downtown in the subway. 

The crowd pushed through a big door and onto the boat. 

Bob led Don through the crowd and out of a door. 

Don heard two short whistles and a rumbling sound. 

The boys went up to the Captain's cabin. 

The Captain called all the boats by name. 


Use after 
page 230. 


Use after 
page 230. 


Use after 
page 230. 


Use after 
page 230, 
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Selecting the right definition for a word in context 

Use after Write on the blackboai'd the sentences and phrases below. Have 
page 230. the children read each sentence and select the appropriate definition 
for each underlined word. 

The ferryboat was green with white smokestacks. 

The crowd pushed through a big door. 

Bob and Don went up to the Captain's cabin. 

One day the boys took some shoes to the shoemaker. 
a great many people 
0 room on a boat 

a boat that takes people and cars across a river 
a man who makes and mends shoes 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Finding factual material in terms of personal interest 
Use after Have the children find in books on the library table pictures and 
page 230. stories related to the topic of boats. Ask each child to share with the 
group any pictures and information he finds. 

APPRECIATION 

Recreating the story 

Use after Have the children tell the story as if Don were telling it. One child 
page 230. might tell the part on the first page, another child the part on the 
second page, and so on. The story for the fir.st page might be some¬ 
what as follows: 

While Bob and I were eating breakfast. Bob told me we were going 
to call on his Aunt Mary. It was my first day in the city, and I wanted 
to do something more exciting than call on an old lady. Then Bob 
told me we would cross the river on a ferryboat. 

Independent Work: 

Read and Do, page 87. 

Write on the blackboard the directions below. Have the children 
follow the directions. 

Draw a picture of a big ferryboat crossing a river. Put two small 
smokestacks on the ferryboat. Make a gate at the end of the ferry¬ 
boat. Make a big ferry building on one side of the river. Put some 
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buildings on the other side. Think of a good name for the ferry¬ 
boat. Write the name on the side of the ferryboat. 

Write on the blackboard the word.s and paragraphs Ijclow. Ask the 
children to write the paragraphs on their papers, filling in each blank 
space with one of the words above the paragraphs. 

ferryboat subway cabin 

The train was moving along under the ground. It was a . . . train. 

The boat went across the river. Then it came back. It was a . . . . 

Captain Summerwell called to the boys. He asked them to come up 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may tell the clas.s about boat rides they have had. 

They may make a boat chart. Ask them to recall the name of each 
different kind of boat which they have read aliont in their second 
readers. Write the names on a large chart, leaving space by each 
name for an illustration. The children may ilhislrate the different 
woes of boats. The best one of each type may be pasted on the chart. 
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They may make finger paintings representing water and sky pat. 
terns, suggested by the description on page 224 of the boats that left a 
“long white trail” Patterns they may represent are white caps, ocean 
waves, white spray against rocks, a waterfall, a rippling brook, whirl- 
pools, clouds, flocks of birds, the sunset and its reflection on the water 
etc. To make finger paint, mix wall-paper paste with water to a 
creamy consistency and add poster or powder paint. 

. SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 

To be read by the children 

“The Pilot Boat,” page 26, Tales and Travels, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1930, 

“A Trip with Uncle Bob,” page 163, Friends About Us, Lyons and 
Carnahan, Chicago, 1940. 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Ferry Boats,” by Irma Simonton Block, Another Here ani 
Mow Story Book, compiled by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., New York, 193^. 

■ Poem: “Ferry Boats,” by James S. Tippett, The Golden Flute, <m- 
piled .by Alice Hubbard and Adeline Babb'itt, The John Day pom- 
, pany. New York, 1935. ' 



Lost—One Knife 

pages 231-238 


building background 

4 V the children to tell their experiences in nit.ving fi-om one home 
. !!nther Discuss moving vans, the difliculty of getting small artides 
n clothing stuffed into boxes and trunks, liow upset everything 
^ ^ d how easy it is to misplace or lose things. Have the children 
Suf instances in which things have been misplaced or lost while 

their own families were moving. 


developmental reading 

Word Dmlopminl: “This story is about a little boy named Jack, 
,„dhisolder brother, Tom. When their family moved, they had a big 
Bsneorae to get their Jtirniture.'’ Have the children note the sound 
of !)in m. (See word recognition for development of v andj.) In 
addition to their furniture they had many small boxes and trunks into 
which They had stuffed small articles. They hrvd Jastened covers an the 
boxes with strong cord so they wouldn’t lose anylhmg." 

Reading: (231) “Here is a picture of Jack and Betsy and their father 
and mother. The father is telling a story about him.self when he was 
a little boy. His name was Jack, too. Find out how the father hap¬ 
pened to tell this story.” (232) “How did lie describe moving dayi 
(393)-“ What did the little boy do that displeased his brother, Tom? 
How did Tom punish him?” (234) “How did one of the moving men 
try to help the little boy?” 

Discussion: See interpretation of meaning and apflioatton of 

STUDY SKILLS. ■ 

Word Development: “The little boy searched everywhere for the 
knife. He even looked in tire drawer of the desk. After a while he became 
hungry and thirsty. He was so tired that, before he knew it, he was asleep. 
Do you suppose he wished he had some candy?'’ 

Reading: (235) “What did he find in the chair? What did he sud¬ 
denly remember?” (236) “Did he find the knife? Did he get out of 
the van? What did he do when he found himself shut in the van?” 
(23)) “What happened when he awoke?” (238) “What explanation 
did he give? What did Mother say?” 


Pages 

231-234 

lose 

fastened 

trunks 

stuffed 

Tom 

furniture 

van 


Pages 

235-238 

candy 

desk 

drawer 

thirsty 

asleep 
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Discussion: See interpretation of meaning, application op 

STUDY SKILLS, and APPRECIATION. 

REREADING 

Have the children reread the story to find the portion of text rep. 
resented by each illustration. Let them .select from the pages which 
are not illustrated portions of tc.xt which they think would malj 
good pictures. 

ADDITIONAL READING ACTIVITIES 
Guided Work; 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the initial consonants v and j 

Use after Visual Discrimination; “We had a new word which began with i, 
page 234. What was it?” Write van on the blackboard. Add village, voice, lii, 
Have the children underline v in each word. 

Auditory Discrimination; Write additional words beginning with 1 
as suggested by the children. 

Repeat the above procedure for j, Use Jack as the key word, Otha 
known words beginning withj uses janitor, jackal, Jerry, Jimmie. 
Word Building: Suggested words to use are: 

For v; can (van); best (vest); fine (vine); wrote (vote). 

For j; back (Jack); take (Jake); can (Jan); Bob (job); amdaml 
Contextual Application: Use the sentences below. Have the children 
supply the correct word to complete each sentence, guided by the 
given initial consonant. 

Men moved the Furniture in a moving v . . . . (van) 

One of the men had on a warm v . . . , (vest) 

Moving is a hard j . ... (job) 

The little boy liked to eat sweet j . . . . (jam) 

Reviewing all consonants taught in second grade (two-booli 
program) 

Use after Review the initial consonants by naming a word and asking the 
page 238. children to name other words which begin with the same letter, 
Suggested words are: boy, cat, doll, fish, game, half. Jack, kind, lei, 
mice, no, pail, ride, sale, time, van. went. 
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Review the final consonants. Pronounce a word. Ask the children 
listen to the beginning sound and then name one or more words 
that end with the same sound. Suggested words to use are: bell, dig, 

jar, girl, keepi 

Reviewing the principle of short vowels 
Write on the blackboard the headings and words below. Ask the Use after 
children to write each word under the correct heading. Have them page 238. 
count the vowels in each word and write the number after the word. 

Have them note that in every word which has only one vowel (except 
kind), the vowel is short. 

short vowel long vowel 

trunks, Tom, von, desk, gate, boat, knife, use, kind, 

Don, bite, dug, plan, cut, mule, fine, dear, tell, 
come, bock, wink, reach, rode, lean, steam, must 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Recognizing words of opposite meaning 
Write on the blackboard the lists of words below. Ask the children Use after 
to read the first word, then find in the list at the right a word of oppo- page 234 ' 
site meaning. Have them use the words in sentences. 


outside 

wonderful 

lose 

nothing 

dreadful 

upstairs 

everything 

started 

remembered 

inside 

small 

find 

downstairs 

short 

under 

large 

opened 

forgot 

long 

over 

stopped 

shut 


Recognizing the paragraph as a unit of thought 
Explain to the children that stories arc divided into paragraphs Use after 
and that each paragraph usually has one main idea or thought. Have psge 236. 
them turn to page 236 and count the paragraphs on the page. Ask 
them to read the first paragraph and tell you the main thought. 
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Write on the blackboard a summary sentence of the main thought, 
Repeat with the other paragraphs on the page. The sentences might 
be somewhat as follows: 

Jack climbed into the van and found the knife. 

Jack "was shut inside the van. 

Jack tried to get out of the van. 

Jack thought about the long trip before him. 

Jack ate his candy and went to sleep in the moving van. 

Discriminating between true and false statements 
Use after Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
page 334. write Tis or No after each sentence. 

An apartment is upset when one is moving. 

Jack lost Tom's knife. 

Tom asked Jack to play ball with him. 

The men put the furniture into a bus. 

Tom was ten years old. 

APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Noting relationship between speed of travel and distance 
Use after Post on the bulletin board an automobile road map of the state, 
page 236. find several towns that are approximately 150 miles away from 
where you are and write their names on the blackboard. Indicate 
the location of these towns on the map and ask if any of the children 
have made trips to one of them and if they remember how long it took 
to get there. Discuss the length of time it would take to go 150 miles 
in different types of vehicles, as: by airplane at 100 miles an hour- 
i.|- hours; by automobile at,50 miles an hour —^ 3 hours; by a mov¬ 
ing van at 25 miles an hour — 6 hours. 

APPRECIATION 
Noting emotions of characters 

Use after Write on the blackboard/rif/ilen«dj sorry, lonesome, glad. Have the 
page 238. children tell you which word answers each question. 

How did [ack feel when he lost his brother’s knife? 

How did he feel when the boys went off to play without him? 

How did he feel when he found himself shut in the moving van? 

How did he feel when he founcUhe knife? 
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Independent Work: 

Read and Do, pages 88-90. 

Write on the blackboard the heading.s and words below. Have the 
children write the headings and then write each word under the ap- 
propriate heading. 

clothes animal lurniture 

desk table, rac^^coat, stockings, kinkajou, radio, dress, shoes, 
toad, chair, suit, sweater, puppy, camel, bed, jackal, kangaroo 

Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children 
write them on their papers in the order in which the events occurred 

in the story. 

Jack stuffed the candy into his pocket. 

Jack found the knife in the drawer. 

Tom said, "1 am tired of having you lose all my things.” 

Jack climbed into the van. 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

Each child may make a picture of something he has lost. 

The children may tell stories that have ireen told to them by their 
fathers or mothers about some experience of their own childhood. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Big Red Truck,” page 38, Round About, Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1941. 

“Little Red Auto,” page 98, Farm and City, D. G. Pleath and Com¬ 
pany, Boston, 1944. 

To be read to the children 

Poms: “Moving,” by Eunice Tietjens, Two Hundred Best Poems Jor 
Boys and Girls, compiled by Marjorie Barrows, Grosset and Dunlap, 
New York, 1938.. _ . 

“Trucks,” by James S. Tippett, The Golden Flute, compiled by Alice 
Hubbard and Adeline Babbitt, The John Day Company, New York, 
I9J5' 



The Animals Go to Town 

PAGES 239-251 


building background 

Guide a discussion concerning the children’s experiences in visiting 
a 200 Ask them to describe the different animals and birds they saw 
there’ Supplement with experiences of your own at the zoo. Mention 
especially a panda, a kangaroo, a ghaffe, and an ostneh. 

If any child has a toy panda at home, ask him to bring it to school, 

Have the children discuss the picture on page 239. 


Pages 

240-241 

Elly 

croaked 

lane 

tea 

Billy 


Pages 

242-243 

Manda 

panda 

canary 

Ossy 

ostrich 


Pages 

244-246 

lion 

girage 

Chippie 

waddled 

pigeon 

rnet 


developmental reading 

Word Development: “In our new story we are going to read about an 
elephant named Elly, a bird named Dilly, and a laig black crow that 
croaked ” Have the children note that in croaked the 0 is long and the 
a is silent (See word recognition.) “We wUl also read about Mrs. 
Duddle who lived in Lettuce Lane. She often invited friends to ttaP 

Reading: (240) “What did Elly and the other animals want to do? 
What was the crow’s objection?” (241) “How did Elly answer the 
crow? What did Mrs. Duddle write?” 

Discussion: “What did Elly mean when she said she was tired of be¬ 
ing looked at? Why did Mrs. Duddle want to do something for Elly? 

Word Development: “We are now going to read about Mania, Ik 
panda; Ossy, the ostrich; and Dilly, the canary. 

Reading: (242) “What did Manda and Mrs. Kangaroo think about 
going visiting?” (243) “Read the conversation between Ossy and 
Elly. Did the animals decide to go?” 

Discussion: “What is a canary? Why did Mrs. Kangaroo think it 
advisable not to go with the other animals? Why did Elly warn Ossy 
to keep away from the laundry?” 

Word Development: “Some other animals we will read about are 
the lion; the girafe; a pigeon; Chippie, the chipmunk; and Go-go, thtgixx 
who waddled along flapping her wings. They met someone on the way, 

Reading: (244) “In what order did the animals come? How did 
Chippie get to the tea?” (245) “What did the birds say to one an 
other?” (246) “What happened as the animals went on their way? 
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D’scussion- Sec interpretation of meaning and appligation of 
study skills. 

,, jni^iiopmtnt: “Mrs. Duddle lived in a hou.sc with a red chimney. Pages 
r 1,was a birdbath where Dilly could take a bath. Dilly would 247-251 
JJ about the yard singing, ‘tweet, tweetd Sometimes Mr.s. Duddle gave 

her biristei" birdseed 

/247) “What did Mr.s. Duddle tell the animals about birdbath 
S;,'"(248) “What did the animaLs do to help?” (249) “What 
dreadful thing happened?” (250) “How did the canary get out of 
the chimney? What did she do? Did the animals have tea?” (251) 

“Does the story have a happy ending? 

Disemion: See interpretation of meaning, application of study 
skills, and appreciation. 

REREADING 

Write on the blacklioard the names of as many of the animals and 
birds mentioned in the story as the children can remember. Then 
have them reread the story for the purpose of checking the list. Add 
the names of any birds or animals that were not included. 

additional reading activities 

Guided Work: 

WORD RECOGNITION 
Developing the vowel combination oa 

Use the procedure suggested for developing ea, page 159. Use after 

Visual Discrimination: Suggested words to use are: croaked, toad, page24 
Ikmt, road, float, coat. 

Ward Building: Suggested words to use are: rest (roast); Us (oats); 
but (boast); seek (soak). 

Guide the children to become aware of this fact: When the vowels 
00 are together in a word, the 0 is ii.sually long and the a is silent. 

Contextual Application: Suggested sentences to use are: 

"No one asked us,” ... the crow. 

crowd croaked cork 

Horses like to eat... . Tom liked to eat. . . meat, 

oats its at rest roast rsd 



Use after 
page 24]. 


Use after 
page 24.1. 
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LEARNING TO READ 


Reviewing the principle governing ay, ai, ea, oa 
Write on the blackboard the licacUng.s and words belovj. 


ay 


ai 


ea 


oa 


tea, toad, nail, reach, float, train, weak, stream 
tray, beaver, throat, croaking, sway, road, eat,' 
straight, pail, rain, stay, tail, say, boat, day 

Write the words under their respective headings as the chllrl„ 
classify them. Have the children read eaclt word under ay andi 
which vowel they can hear. Repeat with the word.s.under ai « „ 
Guide the children in reviewing thi.s principle: When the vowdL,' 
ea, or aa are together in a word, he fir.st of these vowels is ml 
long and the second is silent. * 

Explain that there care .some exception.s, ;i.s; head, sweater, imt. 

Applying all vowel principles taught in this Guide 

Write on the iDlackboard the sentences and words below, Help 
the children to work out the new words through the applicationol 
tne principles concerning vowels. 

Father tied one of the boxes with a rope. 

road hope 
rope 

Principle applied; When a word contains two vowels, one of whicl 
is nnal e, the first vowel is usually long. 

Bob and Don liked to swim near the beach, 

be ll reach 
beach 

inciple applied. When at, ay, ea, oa come together in a word,tie 
first vowel is usually long, and the second Ls silent. 

Mrs, Duddle Was sad when Dilly was in the chimney, 
so bad 
sad 

is there is only one vowel in a word, andll 

the end of the word, the vowel is usually short. 
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Reviewing consonant blends and speech sounds 
Write on separate cards these blends and speech sounds: dr, Jr, tr. Use after 
bl, cl, si, st, sw, sm, sn, sh, ch, ik, wh. page 251, 

' Place the cards on the chalk ledge, face against the blackboard. 

Ask a child to turn over one of the cards. The first child to say a 
word beginning with the sound repre.sented on the card is given the 
card, Continue until all of the cards have been given out. Repeat as 
many times as you think desirable. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 
Recognizing words of similar meaning 
Write on the blackboard the sentences below. Have the children Use after 
read the first sentence, then find below it a word which has a meaning 246. 
similar to that of the underlined word or words in the sentence. Draw 
a line under the word. Continue with the same procedure. 

The aniinals were tired of being looked at. 

seen watched chased 
The animals thought Elly's plan was wonderful. 

delicious grand terrible 
Manda wanted to go and call on Mrs. Duddle. 

visit bite watch 

Ossy wanted to see herself in the shop window. 

laundry apartment store 

“I have something dreadful to tell you/’ said Mr:. Duddle. 
exciting terrible wonderful 

Extending word meanings 

Clarify and extend the meanings of mean, stand, trunk, and snapped Use after 
by having the children read and discuss the scntence.s lielow. page 251. 

"1 can’t stand birdseed,” cried Elly. 

"I will stand here and watch the animals,” said the boy. 

Mother wanted a stand for umbrellas. 

"Now see the trouble you have mads,” snapped Ossy. 

Allot once the trap snapped shut. 



LEARNING TO REAU 
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A little boy had been mean enough to take Mrs, Duddle's hat 
The man said, "I don’t know what you mean. ” 

The elephant had a long trunk. 

Father put his clothes in a trunk. 



APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Locating additional infomation 

Use after Have each child select from the story a bird or an animal about 
page 246. which he would like to know more. Suggest that the children look 
on the library table and in the school or public library. Let them 
show pictures and read to the class some of the information they find, 

Using the table of contents 

Use after Have the children find in the table of contents titles and page 
page 251. numbers of all fanciful stories in the reader. Write the titles and page 
numbers on the blackboard as the children give them, 

APPRECIATION 
Enjoying alliterative phrases 

Use after Write on the blackboard the phrases below. Through discussion 

page 251. i;^gip children to appreciate the element of humor achieved in the 

/ 
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b using two words which begin with the same sound in nain- 
*'°''Ihe'anitnals. Let them suggest similar names for other animals. 

[Ily, the elephant Chippie, the chipmunk 
Ossy, the ostrich Go-go, the goose 

Enjoying whimsical .story incidents 

Have the children select everything the animals do and say which Use alic 
is characteristic of people, .such a.s: planning to have lea with Mrs. Duddle, 

]inm the door bill Lead them to enjoy fully the. whlmsey of a .situa¬ 
tion b which animals talk and act like human beings. 

Independent Work; 

Read and Do, pages 91-96. 

Write on the blackboard the words below. Have the children write 
the words on their papers and underline the stem word in (uidi one. 

crowded, croaking, swishing, trailing, printed, meaning, 
boxes, hissed, curled, lifted, finished, resting, waddled 

Write on the blackboard the heading.s below. Ask the. diildren to 
write the headings and see how many clifi'crent initinl consonams 
they can combine with each one to make otlu-r words. 

in ate at ill ^ old 

RELATED EXPERIENCES 

The children may paint a mural showing an animal parade. 

They may cut pictures of wild animals from magazines and make a 
scrap book to be given to a ho.spital or similar organization. 

SUGGESTED STORIES AND POEMS 
To be read by the children 

“The Party,” page 124, Frienils in Town and Country, Bobb.s-Mmall 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1934. 

“The Donkey and His Band,” page 72, It Happened One Day, Row, 

Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1938, 

To be read to the children 

Story: “Animals’ Birthday Party,” by Robert Ander.son, A Very 
Me Child’s Book of Stories, The Dial Prc.<ts, Ine., New York, 1935, 



Evaluation Chart 

This chart provides a basis for evaluating growth in learnin 
read during the second half of the second-grade program It 
cates the specific ways in which the child shows that he is learn' 
to recognize words, interpret meanings, apply study skills, and that 
he is growing in interest and appreciation.*^ 

WORD RECOGNITION 

Phonics 

Reviews the initial consonants b, c, dj, g, h, k, /, m, n, p, r,s,lw 

Learns to recognize the initial consonants v, j. ’ 

Learns to recognize the final consonant b. 

Reviews the final consonants d, J, g, k, I, m, n, p, r, s 1 . 

Reviews the consonant blend st and learns ’the ’new consonant 
blends hi, cl, fl, si, dr, fr, Ir, sm, sn, sw. 

Reviews the speech sounds ck, th, wh, sh. 

Associates the terra vowels with the symbols, 

Learns the sounds of long and short a, e, i, o, u,y. 

Learns the sounds of ai, ay, oa, ea. 

Engages in word-building activities in which the above elements 
are blended with other letters or letter combinations to make new 
words. 

Applies the results of word-building activities in attacking new 
words in context. 

Combines phonics with context and picture clues in recognizine 
new words. 

Becomes aware of these principles pertaining to phonics; 

(1) When a word contains two vowels, one of which is final e, the 
first vowel is usually long, 

(2) When ai, ay, oa, ea are together in a word, the first vowel is 
usually long and the second is silent. 

(3) When there is only one vowel in a word and it is not at the 
end, the vowel is usually short. 

Word structure 

Recognizes a smaller word within a word. 

Recognizes two words within a compound word. 

half of the second grade are 
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EVALUATION OHARr 

Recognizes compound words made from kncnvn words. 

Learns to recognize hyphenated word.s. 

Reviews variant forms of known words made by addintr et!, d, s, ing. 
Learns to recognize variant forms made by addintr e.s. 

Reviews two sounds of ed as in played, ivanUd. 

Learns the new contractions can't, that's, it's. 

INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 

Interpretation of content 

Senses deeper story meanings. 

Interprets stories and phrases in term.s of a spiicillc locale. 

Senses cause-and-efiect relationships. 

Makes comparisons. 

Makes and verifies simple inferences. 

Applies ideas gleaned from the story. 

Clarifies concepts, a.s of different type.s of bridges. 

Recognizes relationships between eharactitrs and their aetitms. 
Associates characters with their .specie;lies. 

Discriminates between true and fal.se. statemenls. 

Recognizes the paragraph a.s a unit of tlujught. 

Interprets stories through pantominu: and dramatiz.itinn. 

Interprets picture details. 

Evaluates his own and others’ oral Intcnpretatinii according to 
standards set up by the class. 

Interpretation of word meanings 

Interprets the precise meaning of words and ])hra,scs in a given 
context. 

Interprets multiple meaning,s of word.s. 

Recognizes words of .similar ineauing. 

Recognizes words of opposite meaning. 

Recognizes homonyms. 

Recognizes word relationship.s. 

Recognizes class names for gi'ou[i.s of words. 

Detects irrelevant words in classified word lists. 

Selects an appropriate definition for a word in context. 

Interprets words and phrase.? in pantomime. 

Interprets hyphenated words. 

Interprets abbreviations. 
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EVALUATION CHART 


APPLICATION OF STUDY SKILLS 
Selection and evaluation 

Selects portions of context which convey specific informati® 
ideas, or moods. 

Selects incidents and words for a specific purpose. 

Selects the most important paragraph in a story. 

Selects facts to support a conclusion. 

Selects time phrases relating to a specific date. 

Selects correct words to complete sentences. 

Evaluates the accuracy of statements. 

Organization 

Organizes story events, incidents, and speeches in sequence. 
Classifies ideas and items under a specific heading. 

Finds and organizes specific information in response to a motive 
or question. 

Prepares picture maps showing details of a given setting. 

Summarizing and drawing conclusions 

Summarizes information in two or three short paragraphs. 
Draws conclusions about a topic as, the sequence and character¬ 
istics of seasons. 

Locating information 

Uses the table of contents to locate specific stories. 

Increases in ability to find page numbers. 

Uses maps to locate north and south. 

Locates specific sentences which answer questions. 

Becomes acquainted with the encyclopedia as a source of addi¬ 
tional information. 

Finds specific factual material in various types of books. 
Retention 

Recalls story details for many different purposes. 

Recalls picture details. 

Checks retention of story details. 



EVALUATION CHART 
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Following directions 

Reads and follows accurately directions of increasing dilliculty. 
Follows directions for drawing a picture or map based on story 

content. 

APPRECIATION 

Increasing appreciation 

Identifies and appreciates sound words, descriptive and allitera¬ 
tive phrases. 

Appreciates and discusses elements of humor, wlum.sey, (!xeii('in(mt 
in stories, 

Recognizes changing emotions and attitudes. 

Notes and discusses traits and rcactioiw of character.s. 

Discusses the quality of mystery in a sioiy. 

Builds wholesome altitudes toward dilTcreut types of oeeupation.s, 
Becomes acquainted with the source and author of an old tale. 
Extends acquaintance with fables. 

Participates in class composition of poems and songs related to 
content of reader, 

Enjoys stories and poems read by the teacher. 

Increases ability to compare ch:iracteri,stie.s of .storie.s. 

Extending interests 

Extends reading intere.st.s by increa.sing u.se of books in cla.ssrooni, 
school, and public libraries, 

Becomes acquainted with source books of information which the 
teacher uses in reading or showing picturc.s to the cla.ss. 

Reads and discusses informative .selections relating to seienet! and 
social studies. 

Discusses personal experiences relating to .sU)ric,s or scleclion.s in 
reader. 



Index 


Application of study skills; following 
directions, 59, 71, 83, 94, 123, 127; 
organization, 14, 42, 105, 123, 127, 
132, 140, 144-45, 161 ; retention, 
22,28, 35,54,64, 8g, 111 ,1 55 ; selec¬ 
tion and evaluation, 48, 77> ' , 

118, 150; summarizing and draw¬ 
ing conclusions, 49, 105, m, 178; 
using reference material, 98, 42, 48- 
49, 71, 76, 84, 93, 150, 167, 172, 
184; using the table of contents, 35, 
64, 98, 132, 161, 184. 

Appreciation: appreciating character 
traits, 42, 84, 105-6, 145; appreci¬ 
ating description, 64, 77, 118, 167, 
184-85; comparing stories, 54; dis¬ 
cussing types of literature, 28-29, 9®» 
133; dramatizing the story, 35-36, 
64, g8, III, 172; noting attitudes 
and emotions, 15, 94, 123, 150, 178; 
noting mood of incidents, 23, 42, 
49, 161, 185; supplementing with 
personal experiences, 59, 71, 77,140. 

Authors, reference to; 6, g8, 133. 

Bibliography: poems for teachers to 
read, 12, 24, 30, 50, 78. 85, 90, 107, 
119, 194, 128, 151, 156, 168, 174, 
179; stories for children to read, 24, 
30, 38, 43 , 5 °, 56, 60, 65, 72, 78, 85, 
90, 95 , 99 , 107 , ‘13, 119, 124, '2O. 

134, 141, 145, 151, 156, i6a, 168, 
174, 179, 185; stories for teachers to 
read, 24, 30. 36, 43, 50, 56, 60, 65, 
72, 95, 99, 107, 113, 119, 128, 134, 
141, 145, 158, 162, 174, 185. 

Building background: bulletin board 
illustrations, 37, 57, 100, 135; dis¬ 
cussion, 18, 25, 31, 37,' 44, 51, 57, 
81. 86, 73, 79, 86, gr, 96, loo, 108, 
114, I2Q, 125, 129, 135, 142, 146, 
152, 157, 163, 169, 175, 180; illus¬ 
trative material, 31, 37, 51, 66, 129, 

135, 152, 157, 180; introductory 
picture, 7, 37, 6i, 66, 91, roo, 135, 
183, 169; lists, loo-iot; using table 
of contents, 37, 66, loo, 135, 163. 

Charts: evaluation, 1B6-89; experi¬ 
ence, 23, 85, 99, 168, 173. 


Contextual application; explanaiir,, 
of, 22, 

Developmental reading; motlvaib. 
questions (explanation 
8 , 9 , 13, 14, 15, 18-ig, ig-SQ^^e^ 
28, 31, 32, 38, 39, 45, 51-52^ 

6'. 87, 73 , 74 . 79 , 80, 85 , 

101. 102, 108, log, 114, 115^ 

121, 125, 129, 136, 142, i43_,,5' 
147, 152, 158, 184-65, 169-70,1^3- 

76, 180, i81; picture interpretailoo, 

7 > 9 , 13, 14, i8“19, 25, 31,35,58, 
45, 51, 57 . 6t, 73, 79, 80,66,96, 
101-2, 108, I2I, 125, lag, 136,143, 
‘ 43 , 152, 158; word inttadndDn 
(explanation of, Mote, 18), 7, B, ij 
14, 18, 19,25, 31.32.3B, 39,45,51! 
57, 6i, 67, 73, 74, 79, 86, 91,96, 
iDi, 108, 114, 120, 125, 129, 136, 

142-43, 146, 147, 152, 157-58,164, 

169, 175, 180-81, 

Dramatization; see Appreciation, Rc. 
lated experiences. 

Evaluation chart: application of sludj 
skills, 188-89; appreciation, 169; 
interpretation of meaning, 187; 
word recognition, 186-87, 

Games, recognition: clap, 46, 5a, 6a, 
rog, 148; compound words, 40,75; 
“Listening,” ri; riddles, 21,33-34, 

131- 

Games, recreational: “Who Is My 
Mother?” 43; “I’m Here,” 1:3, 
Guided work: explanation of, JVbk,ao. 

Independent work: answering riddles, 
36, 65, r27: cause-and-effect rela¬ 
tionships, 140—41; compound words, 
150; consonant blends, i6z; contest 
clues, 29, 49-50, 55. 84, 106, 119, 
124, 133, 161, 173: detecting irrele¬ 
vant words, 43, 55, 106,167; extend¬ 
ing word meanings, 29, 55, 78, Wfl 
following directions, 60, 72, 71,6I1 
90. 112, 123. 1.55, 172-73; Blnslra- 
lion, 23, 36, 43, 65, 77, 84, 90,99, 
112, 123, 127-28, 133, 145, 'SI, 
155; initial consonants, 1651 oppo- 




INDKX 


i lyi 1 


,ite.Beaiiings,29>43.H5:orBamzA- 

ri n. 14, 23. 60 , 72. 89. 94 . 95. M--, 
smaller words within words. 
,85; true and false statements. 99. 
128; vowels, 65. 167. 

Interpretation of meaning: 
of content: 

applying ideas. 154! cause-and- 
effect relationships. 70-71, H'Ji 
clarifying concepts, C 8 - 8 g; com¬ 
parison, 64; inferences, drawing 
.inrl verifying, 35 . 59 > 93 . *'**1 


interpreting plirasesj 7^* 93i 

104, >49. '60-61. 171; main 
thought, 93 . ' 27 . 177-78; o'‘>l 
interpretation, 54 * 7 ^j 97 i *26 57* 
picture interpretation, 48; relat¬ 
ing characters and their actions, 
34, 54i relating characters and 
their speeches, g8; sensing deeper 
meanings, 13a, 144: true and 
false statements, 76, 83, 178. 
of words; 

abbreviations, 144; classifications, 
no, laa; definitions, 117, iGo, 
17a; extending word meanings. 


13, a8, 41, 92, 104, iio-ii. It?, 
139,166-67, 1Q3-84: homonyms, 
83; irrelevant words. 76, 154.; 
opposite meanings, a7, 88, 131, 
177; precise meanings, 53; similar 
meanings, 47-48, 97, 118, 139, 
183; through pantomime, ag; 
word relationships, laa. 


Language activities: composing labels 
and directions, 23, 30, 43, 96, 72, 
168; composing stories and poems, 
50,56,60, 78, 134; making booklets, 
50, m, 185; retelling stories, 134; 
telling experiences, 42, 59, 71, 140, 
‘45. '79: writing letters and mes¬ 
sages, 29, 106. 

Music and rhythms: sie Related ex¬ 
periences. 


New words, introduction of (explana¬ 
tion of, JVote, 18): see Developmental 
reading. 


Phonics (auditory and visual discrim¬ 
ination, word building, contex¬ 
tual nppliration): eorrsonanl blends, 
75. "<>. iai-22, 126, 130, 1.49, tgg, 
160, 183; final consonants, 92, 116, 
•3'. '43. '8'). 178-77: final speech 
sounds, 104, 122; initial consonants, 
20-22, 33- 34, 40-41, 4f>-47, 58-59, 
(iO (>9, Ho 82, 17fi 77; initial ai>ccch 
.sounds, 52 -53, G9-70, 183; princi- 
|)lcs of, lfl2; .silent letters, 153-54, 
171; vowel combinations, 137, 159, 
181, 182; vowels, 62-C3, 82, 103-4, 

109. "5-'8. 147-48. '66, 170-71. 

177. 

Read and Do, references to: 10, 12, 15, 
'6, 23, 29, 3(>, 43, 49, 55, Go, 65, 72, 
77. 84. 80. 94. 99. ">6, 112, n8, 
'23. '27. ‘ 33 . '40. ' 45 . '50, 155. 
iGt, 167, 172, J79, 1B5. 

Related experiences; art, 43, 50, 55, 
72. 78, 90, 95, 112, 124, 134, 141, 
'55. '56, '62, tGO, 173, 174. 179, 
185; community projects, 78, 145, 
185: construction, 24, 30, 36, 65, 72, 
95. '07. I'O. '4‘. '5". 185: dramatic 
pluy, 43, 107, 113, 119, 128, 134: 
exliibils, 23, 5G, 99, 106-7, ,' 5 '! 
language, 12, 23-24, 29, 50, Co', 78, 
84. 85, 95, 99, 106, rig, 134, 145, 
1G8, 173, 179; maps, making, 55, 
141; mu.sic and rhythms, 36, 56, 60, 
72, 90, 99, 113, '28, 145. '56. '62; 

.science, general, 30, 50, 84, 124, 
1G2, ififi; visual aids, 151. 

Rereading purposes: 16-17, 20, 26, 33, 
39. 46, 52. 58, Oq, 68, 74, Go, 87, 91, 
gG. 102, 109, 115, 121, 125, 130, 
' 37 . ' 43 , ' 47 . '52. 159. '65. ' 70 . 
176, 181. 


Science: see Related experiences. 
Supplementary reading: see Bibli¬ 
ography. 

Tabic of contents, using: 6, 35, 37 . 64, 
66, 98, too, 132, 135, '6'. '63. ' 84 ' 


Word building: explanation of, 21-22. 
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The Stories 

In Spring Village 

The Parade in Spring Village 

Miriam Mason 7 

The Great Duck Hunt Miriam Mason 14 

A Party for Mrs. Widgeon Miriam Mason 21 

Dr. Gray's Big Gold Watch 

Helen Earle Gilbert 30 


From Field and Woodland 


White Sunshine 

Zillali K. Macdonald 

42 

Possum in the Tree 

Virginia Duncan 

51 

What the Plow Turned Up Mary Budlong 

59 

The Mystery of the Treasure Box 

Mary Budlong 

67 

The Meadow Mouse Forgot 

Alice Crew Gall and Fleming Crew 

74 



Along the Winding River 

Wags, Go Home Lucille Wallower gj 

Not Lonesome Any More 

Lucille Wallower 95 
When You Make a Wish Marie Waters lOfl 
Under the Bridges Julia W. Bingham no 
The Camel and the Jackal Old Tale lie 

Valery Garrick l^o 


At Hillside Farm 
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The Parade in Spring Village 


Bang! Bang! Bang! 

Jerry opened his eyes. No more sleep 
for him that morning! 

He thought, “That sounds like a drum. 
But it can’t be time for the parade. We 
have not had breakfast,” 

He jumped out of bed and ran to the 
window. No, the noise was not a drum. 
It was thunder. 




"> , 
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It had been raiiiiiifr l,,,. lone da.. 
Jerry had hoped the ran. would L [ 
the night. ” 


Every year the people of Spring Villa, 
had a big pai-ade. ' 


The Mayor always was first of all in th 
parade. Then came soldiers and policemen 
and school children. 


It was a big day for Spring Village. 
Jerry shook his head. "No parade today," 
he said, as he went downstairs. 







“Maybe the rain will stop right alter 
breakfast,’’ Jerry said to Mother. “Then 
we can have the parade.’’ 

But the rain did not stop. 

At last Mother said, “We can’t have a 
parade, but let’s have some fun anyhow. 
Let’s take some sandwiches over to the 
garage and have a picnic with Daddy.’’ 

They put on raincoats and hats and went 
to the garage where Daddy was working 
on a big blue bus. 

While they were eating sandwiches and 
cookies, the wind blew the garage door 
open. The rain began to come in. 
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Jcri’^ iiin to .sliiK tliL; door. 

He loukal surpri.sni. His eyes grew, 
big. But he did not sliiii tlie door. 

A parade wa.s romiiig down the street 
It waes coming .straight to the door of the 
garage. 

Idnst of all came a big mother dud 
She was brorvii. but .she had white ims 
around her eyes. 

Into the garage marched the mother 
duck. She held her head high and walked 


past Jerry in a gnind way. 





Behind her came ten little ducks, one 
after the other. They marched along like 
soldiers on their little yellow feet, 

Father and Mother were too surprised 
to say a word. They just looked. 

But Jerry said, “That duck looks like 
the Mayor in his big glasses.’’ 





The mother duck tviilked around the 
garage, looking here and there. 

m It, She got into the Itox. 

The little ducks wiggled down under her 
Wings and went to sleep. 

■ J!!!! “ '>;‘niyard duck,” Fathei 

sai . She must be a wild duck. I'll find 
out about her.” 

He went to the telephone and called a 

man m Beaver Park, This man knew aD 
about wild birds. 

walrtht ’’T^ 

r^ght, he said. “This is a wild duck." 
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“There is just one duck like this in all 
of Beaver Park,” said Father. “She will 
not live on the ground as other ducks do. 
She lives in a hole in a tree. 

“It has rained so much that water has 
come up into her home. That is why she 
went out walking to find a new home.” 

“I am glad she did,” cried Jerry. ‘T am 
glad she came here. Maybe she knew that 
I like parades more than anything.” 





The Great Duck Hunt 

The rain was over. A green truck came 
down the street and stopped at the garage, 

On one side of the truck there were big 
yellow words. They were “Beaver Park." 

A man got out and came to the door 
where Jerry was waiting. 

I have come for the ducks/’ the man 
said. I’ll take them back to the park.” 

They are here in the garage/’ said 
Jerry. You may need some help when 
you put them into the truck.” 
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The man laughed. 

“I have had many wild animals in this 
truck,” he said. “I have had bears and 
wildcats and tigers. Once I had a wolf.”’ 
"Oh, my,” said Jerry. “You must be a 

great hunter.” 

They went over to the box. The ducks 
were still there, under a piece of chicken 
wire. 

"May 1 help you?” asked Father. 

"No, thank you,” the man answered. “I 
know how to take care of wild animals.” 









The man did not see that all the little 
ducks had wiggled through the wire door. 
They had jumped down on the ground. 

“Quack, quack, quack!” The mother 
duck tried and tried to follow them. But 
she was too big to get through the wire. 

Down the street went the truck with the 
mother duck in the back. 

The ten little ducks looked all around. 
Then they ran like the wind into the field 
behind the garage. There was tall grass in 
the field and a little pond. 
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Jerry and his father ran, too. They 
looked this way and that. Not a duck did 
they see. Every little duck had wiggled 
into the grass where no one could see it, 
"We need help,” Father told Jerry. "You 
and I are not wild duck hunters.” 

He went to the telephone and called 
for help. Soon another truck came down 
the street. It was the lire truck. 

Six firemen had come to help catch the 
ducks. They were followed by a policeman, 
By and by the Mayor came, too. He ran 
all around the field, looking everywhere 
through his big round glasses. 
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The ten hunters walked over the field. 
They were making a great noise to scare 
the ducks. But the ducks did not come out. 

That made the hunt very exciting. It 
was more exciting than the parade would 
have been. 

Jerry was glad that he caught the first 
duck, The firemen caught two others. 

The policeman caught something, but 
it turned out to be a frog. 

The Mayor fell into the pond while 
picking up a duck. 
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Yes, it was a great day. 

Some men came and took pictures of the 
hunters. People everywhere would see the 
pictures and know al)out Spring Village 
They would see Jerry holding a duck, 

At last the ducks were all caught. Just 
then the truck from Beaver Park came 
down the street again. 

This time the man did not talk about 
the wild animals he had caught. He was 
glad to have the other men help him, 
“What a day!” said Jerry’s father, ‘‘I did 
not do any work all day long,” 

“What a day!” said Jerry, 







A Party for Mrs. Widgeon 

One day Jerry got a letter. He took it 
to his mother. The letter said: 

Mrs. Widgeon is going to the city 
to live. She is going to have a party 
for her friends before she goes. 

You helped her the day she was in 
Spring Village. She wants you to come 
to her party in Beaver Park. 

Then the letter told the day and the 
time for the party. 

"Who is Mrs. Widgeon?” asked Jerry. 
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silt niii.st. be someoiit* who knows you” 
answered his mother. 

Jerry took ihc Iviivr to his father. 

^ “Who i.s Mrs. Widg-con?” asked Jerry, 
She know's who I am and where I live 
She has asked me to come to a party.” 

“Can you think of any lady who came 
here for a day?” asked Father. 

“No,” said Jerry. “I can’t.” 

Jerry thought that he should not go to 
the party. After all, he did not know who 
Mrs. Widgeon was. 

His father and his mother thought he 
should go. 

His mother said, “The bus goes right to 
Beaver Park. You have always wanted to 
go there. This will be fun for you.” 

His father said, “Mrs. Widgeon will be 
disappointed if you don’t come to her 
party. She wants to see her friends and 
say good-by to them.” 
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Jerry thought he should take a present 
to Mrs. Widgeon. But what should it be? 

“An old lady would like flowers from 
the garden,” he said. “A young lady would 
like a ribbon for her hair. But I don’t 
know what Mrs. Widgeon would like.” 

“I think she would like a basket of 
acorns,” said his mother. 

Jerry thought that a basket of acorns was 
a funny present for a lady. But his mother 
said she knew Mrs. Widgeon would like 
them, 

t .M# X ’.e' «tk 





The day of the party came. Jerry put on 
his blue suit and his new brown shoes 
He took the basket of acorns in his hand 
and walked down the street to the bus, 
Jerry liked the ride on the bus. He told 
the man who drove it about the party 
and why he had the basket of acorns. 

The bus stopped at the park. A man was 
standing there, waiting for Jerry. 

When he saw the letter, he said, "Go 
right in. Mrs. Widgeon is looking for you, 
Go down this road to the pond.” 






Jerry did as he was told, In about two 
minutes he saw a big wire cage near the 
pond. He stopped to look. 

Then he gave a happy shout. “Why, it 
is the wild duck!’’ he cried. 

There in the cage was a mother duck. 
It was the duck that had come to the 
garage in Spring Village. 

‘‘Hello,’’ said Jerry. “I am glad to see 
you again. Where are your baby ducks?’’ 
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He heard a noise. There in the leaves 
and branches in the cage were the ten 
young ducks. 

But they were changed now. They were 
just about as big as their mother. They 
had rings around their eyes like hers, 
Mother duck held her head high and 
looked at Jerry. The rings around her 
eyes still looked like big round glasses. 
Oh, said Jerry. "I wish I did not have 
to go to that party. I want to stay here 
and watch you.” 
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Just then he heard someone calling, 
"Hello, Jerry.” It was the young man who 
had come to the garage for the ducks. 

"So you found Mrs. Widgeon,” he said. 

"No,” said Jerry. “I am looking for her. 
She is going to have a party. I just stopped 
a minute to watch the ducks.” 

“I know,” said the man. “I wrote the 
letter asking you to come. Look at that 
sign over the cage. See what it says.” 

Jerry looked at the sign. It said: Wild 
Wood Duck—sometimes called Wood 
Widneon. 


yViLD WOOD DUCK 

‘ ' WOOD WIDCpPON 





























“So this is Mrs. Widgeon,’’ cried Jerry, 
“She is not just a lady. She is a duck. And 
you wrote the letter I'or her.” 

“Yes,” said the man. “Feed the acorns to 
the ducks. Wild ducks like acorns, 
“Then you may see the wild animals, 
After that we will have dinner together," 
Jerry threw in the acorns one at a time, 
The ducks ate them as fast as they could, 
“Good-by, Mrs. Widgeon,” said Jerry, 
“1 liked your party very much.” 



Mrs. Widgeon stopped eating acorns and 
looked at Jerry. She did not say anything. 
But her big eyes looked as if she were 
thanking him for coming to her party. 
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Dr. Gray’s Big Gold Watch 

Mrs. Mallaby was one hundred years 
old. That is very, very old. Not one of 
her friends was as old as that. 

But every one in the village liked Mrs. 
Mallaby. 

One day Dr. Gray was calling on Mrs. 
Mallaby, They were sitting before the 
fireplace, talking and eating cookies. 
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Mrs. Mallaby’s kitten was sleeping on the 
doctor’s knee. Her nanic was Feather. 

“Well, well, well,” said’Dr. Gray. ‘‘I like 
these cookies. I think I’ll have another.” 

“Are many people sick now, Dr. Gray?” 
asked Mrs. Mallaby. 

“Why, no,” answered Dr. Gray as he 
took another cookie, “dliis is not a good 
time for doctors.” 

Mrs. Mallaby and the doctor laughed 
together. 

“I like the children best,” said Dr. Gray. 
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“How do you get the children to take 
your pills?” asked Mrs. Mallaby. She, too 
liked the children best. 

“I’ll tell you,” said Dr. Gray, He pm 
the kitten back in its basket on the floor, 

Then he put his hand in his pocket and 
took out a big gold watch. It was as fat 
and round as an apple. 

Feather climbed right up on the doctor’s 
knee again. 

“What a big watch,” said Mrs. Mallaby, 
“It must be very, very old.” 





“Yes, it is as old as you are,” said Dr. 
Gray. ‘‘Look at this.” 

He opened the back of the watch and 
held it for Mrs. Mallaby to see. 

“Why, it has a little keyhole,” she cried 
in surprise. 

‘‘Oh, yes,” said Dr. Gray, ‘‘but that is 
not the best thing about it.” 

From his pocket he^ took a little gold 
key, put it in the keyhole, and turned it. 

‘‘First I wind the watch,” he said. I 
wind it and then I set it.” He set the hands 
at one minute before six. 
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“In a minute/’ said Dr. Gray, “you will 
hear something you never heard before” 

Mrs. Mallaby waited. Then “Ting-ting- 
ting-ting-ting-ting/’ went the old watch. 

“It rings!” cried Mrs. Mallaby. “Well, 
I never! 'hhiiik of that!” 

“I keep it for the children,” said Dr, 
Gray. “Boys and girls who take pills may 
hear the watch.” 

Again he put the kitten back in its 
basket. This time Feather stayed there 
and went to sleep. 

Just then Peter’s mother called Mrs, 
Mallaby on the telephone. Peter was sick, 
and his mother wanted the doctor to come 
to see him. 

111 tell the doctor at once,” said Mrs. 
Mallaby. “Oh, I laope Peter is not very 
sick.” 

His throat hurts,” said Peter’s mother, 

He has never had the doctor before.” 
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When Mrs. Mallaby came back, Dr. Gray 
was down on his knees, looking around. 

She told him about Peter. 

“Peter?” he said. ‘‘Well, well, well! I’ll 
go right over. But, Mi'S. Mallaby, I can t 
find the key that winds my watch.” 

“Oh, my, my!” said Mrs. Mallaby. 

They looked all around for it—on the 
table and under the kitten’s basket. They 
looked in the chairs, too . But they did 
not fmd the little gold key. 
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“I may have a key that fits the watch” 
said Mrs. Mallaby. She got out a funny 
old bag of keys, but not one would fit. 

Then Mrs. Mallaby called Mrs, Hall on 
the telephone. 

"A key to what?” asked Mrs. Hall. 

“A key to a big watch,” shouted Mrs, 
Mallaby, as loud as she could. 

‘Til see, and I’ll ask all the other people 
around here,” said Mrs. Hall. 

In three minutes she was at the door. 
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“Here is my key ring,” she said. ‘‘Here 
are the keys to the outside doors and the 
garage and Mr. Hall's workshop.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Dr. Gray. 
“But we want a very small key.” 

Just then up came Mrs. Hunter. She 
had the keys to their car, their barn, and 
their back door. 

“Oh, my, my!” said Mrs. Mallaby. 

All up and down the street people were 
coming with keys, They all wanted to 

help the good doctor. 

“Look, there is the Mayor,” cried Mrs. 
Mallaby. ‘‘He has a very big key. It must 
be the key to the Village Hall.” 




Just then Feather stood up. There in 
her basket was something small and shiny 
“What is that?’’ cried Mrs. Mallaby and 
Dr. Gray together. 

The doctor picked up the shiny little 
key and Mrs. Mallaby picked up the kitten. 

“Feather, you naughty thing! You went 
to sleep on the doctor’s watch key,’’ she 
said. 

Then the people who were there sat 
down to have a good talk —all but Dr, 
Gray. He took his bag and went down the 
street to see Peter. 

He looked down Peter’s throat. He did 
all the other things that doctors should do 
for sick people. 

“Just a cold, I think,’’ he said. "I have 
a pill here. And . . .” 

He pulled out his watch, opened the 
back, and put in the little gold key. 

‘ Boys who take pills . . .’’ he began. 
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But Peter was ready. He had heard about 
the watch from other children. He opened 
his mouth for the pill- 

“Well, well, well,” said Dr. Gray. ‘‘And 
where shall I set the watch? At one minute 
before what?” 

Down Peter’s throat went the pill. ‘‘At 
one minute to twelve,” he shouted. 

“Twelve it is,” said Dr. Gray. 

“Ting-ting-ting,” went the big old round 
watch. ‘‘Ting-ting-ting-ting-tmg-ting-ting- 
ting-ting!” 






' \ 
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White Sunshine 


“Mary! Mary! Come quick.” It was the 
twins who were calling. 

What is it, Janet-Jiin?” That was whal 
Mary always called the twdns when they 
were together. 

There was no answer. So Mary followed 
Janet and Jim out to the woods. 

She found them on their knees in the 
long grass. They were looking at something 
on the ground. 
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There in the long grass were two baby 
fawns. They looked up with their warm 
brown eyes. On their red-brown coats were 
white spots that looked like sunshine. 

“How pretty they arc,” said Janet. “1 
want to keep this one. I’ll call it Cookie. 
It is brown like a cookie.” 

Janet took off her old blue sweater, and 
put it around the smaller fawn. “Are you 
cold, little one?” she asked. 

“May we take them home?” asked Jim. 

Mary shook her head. 
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“Oh, Mary, why not?" asked Janet, Mary 
tried to make the twins understand. 

She said. “Th .ese iawiis are very young, 
Janet-Jim. They are loo young to leave 
their mother. They need her care and her 
milk. We must not take them away. 

“We can come to see them every day. We 
can feed them. Then maybe they will get 
to know us and follow us home.’’ 

“I guess we should go away,” said Jim, 
“The mother deer will not come back 
while we are here.” 

All that day the twins talked about the 
little fawns. In the morning they went out 
to the woods before breakfast. 

But they could not find the fawns. 

Three days went by. One morning, as 
Janet ran through the long grass, she had 
to make a quick stop. 

She was just about to step on one of 
the fawns. It was Cookie. 
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The poor little fawn could not hold up 
its head. Janet called Mary and Jim. 

"Oh,” said Mary, ‘T am afraid its mother 
has left it. We should not have put your 
sweater over it. That must have scared the 
mother away.” 

"Now we have to take it home,” said 
Jim. "Don’t we, Mary?” 

"Yes,” said Mary. She ran to the barn 
for their pony. 

Together the children put the fawn on 
the back of the pony and took it home. 




'I’liey mack a warm bed for the fawn on 
the back porch. 'I'hcir mother told them 
to feed it milk and water from a bottle. 

Four or live times a day the children 
gave Cookie her bottle of warm milk, 
And Cookie lived. vSoon she could walk 
around. Then she could run in the woods. 
How she liked to run! She never seemed 
tired. And the children never grew tired 
of watching Cookie. 

But most of the time she stayed near the 
house, livery morning she came for her 
1)01 tie of milk. 




The twins liked to play hide and seek 
with Cookie in the woods. 

They would think the fawn was near, but 
she stood so still they could not see her. 
The spots on her coat were like sunshine 
coming through the leaves. 

After a while something would move 
Cookie’s nose or one of her ears. That 
would tell where she was. 

Then they would run to Cookie and put 
their arms around her. Cookie seemed as 
glad to be found as they were to find her. 
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Little by little the fawn lost her white 
spots. They turned brown like the rest of 
her coat. 

Fall came, and with it came hunting days, 
Cookie did not know that she should be 
afraid of the hunters. 

The children talked about keeping the 
fawn in the barn. But they didn’t want to 
shut her up. They knew Cookie would be 
Loo unhappy. 

One day they saw Cookie following two 
hunters down the road. The children called 
to her, but she did not come back. 

The days went by. Still no Cookie! 

Winter was long and hard. The children 
were troubled about the fawn. Was Cookie 
hungry? Was she cold? 

One day they saw Cookie again. 

She was standing just inside the woods, 
Behind her stood a mother deer and a 
young buck. 
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Janet and Jim would have run to Cookie 
but Mary stopped them. She went to the 
barn and came back with vegetables and 
bay, She threw these down on the ground. 

Then they all waited. Slowly Cookie left 
the other deer and walked over to the food. 

Two or three times she looked back. 
She seemed to be saying, “Don’t be afraid. 

These are my friends.’’ 

The mother deer and the young buck 
stood still. Just their noses moved. They 
were afraid of the children. 




But at last they lollowed Cookie. In a 
minute they were eating as hungry animals 
always eat. Then (.he mother deer and the 
buck went back to the woods. 

Cookie did not go with them, Slowly, 
step by step, she cariic to the children, 
She stood still and let them pat her and 
pull her ears, ITen away she went. 

This time the children were not unhappy 
when Cookie followed the other deer. 
They knew that her real home was in 
the deep woods. II' she needed her friends, 
she would come again. 




Possum in the Tree 

“Teddy! Teddy! Get up,” called Roger. 
“If you don’t get up right away we can’t 
catch a possum this morning. Possums go 
to bed when the sun comes up.” 

Roger thought that he knew almost all 
there was to know about possums. 

The boys dressed fast. It was still dark 
when they went into the woods. 

Roger picked up a short green branch. 
They would need that when they caught 
the possum. 
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Under the trees it was almost as dark il 
night. A noise made the boys jump. j 

"Don’t be afraid," said Roger. "It is jus{i 
a squirrel." 

A catbird cried out near them. "Maybei 
we should go home," said Teddy. 

The boys laughed to think they had' 
been scared by a bird and a squirrel. 

Soon they came to the old tree where 
they thought the possum lived. They sat 
down to wait. 

They heard a sound in a tree nearby. A 
bird flew out, making a terrific noise. 




f “Look,” said Roger. ‘‘There is a possum 

I in that tree. It is eating the eggs m the 

I 

: bird’s nest,” 

.i. Roger was right. A possum was hanging 
I by Its tail over the nest. When the possum 
f saw the boys, it made angry noises. 

' Now was the time to catch it. The boys 

knew just what to do. 

y Roger pushed his green branch under 
the possum’s nose. T he animal caught the 
■ piece of wood in its teeth. 
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That was just what tlie boys 
wanted. They knew the possum j 
would not let go. 

Teddy climbed up the tree and 
caught the possum by the tail. 

How funny they looked! The 
possum was hanging by its tail, 
holding one end of the stick in 
its teeth, Roger was holding the 
other end of the stick. 

Teddy was holding the 
possum’s tail with one hand 
and holding on to the tree 
with the other hand. 
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All at once Roger pulled the stick too 
hard, and Teddy lost his hold on the tail. 
Down came the possum on top of Roger. 
Roger jumped up at once. The possum 


did not move. 

“Is it hurt?” asked Teddy. 

“Oh, no, it is just playing possum,” said 
Roger. ‘‘If we left it here, that old possum 
would be gone in a minute.” 

He picked up the possum by its tail and 
carried it home. He and Teddy put it in 
a cage they had made 
the day before. 

After breakfast they 
took it to school. 

It was an exciting 
time when they came 
into the schoolroom 
with their possum. 






A baby possum climbed on its mother’s 
back. Others iollowed it. 

Then the lirst one went sliding off and 
banged its nose. How it did sneeze! 

The children thought this must be the 
way possums talk to one another. For just 
then the mother sneezed again. In a flash 
the little ones were back in her pouch. 

All the children were surprised. Roger 
said, I guess I don’t know as much about 
possums as I thought I did.” 
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What the Plow Turned Up 

The Westfield children were going on a 
picnic. Alice had made the sandwiches, 
and Mother had made the cookies. 

"Those cookies look good, said Third, 
coming in with wood for the fire. “May 1 
have one now, Mother?” 

Third’s real name was 
David. That was Fathei s 
name, too. And Grandfather s. 

Three Davids in one 
home were too many, 
and “David the Third” 
was too long. So he was 
called “Third.” 

“Mmm, they do look 
good. May I have a 
cookie, too?” asked Bill. 

“Yes, you may have one, 
too,” said Mother. “But 
just one.” 





"Everything is ready. Let’s go," called 
Alice. She picked up the picnic basket. 

"Me, too?" asked Sue, the baby. 

Alice, Bill, and I'hird looked at one 
another. "Must we take her?" they asked. 

"Please, please," cried Sue. 

"Well, all right," said the others. ‘‘We 
will take care of her. Mother." 

The four Westfields ran through the 
meadows, shouting and laughing. 




By and by Bill put down the basket. “I 
am hungry. When do we eat?” he asked. 

“In about a minute,” said Alice. ‘‘Just as 
soon as we get to the brook.” 

Under the branches of a big, old tree 
they opened their picnic basket and ate 
the sandwiches and cookies. 






Let’s walk down the brook,” said Third, 
pulling off his shoes and stockings. 

Off capie the other shoes and stockings, 
Third splashed down the brook, and the 
others followed him. 

Look!” shouted Bill. ‘‘There is Andy, 
plowing the field.” 
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“Hello, Andy!” called the children 
they climbed out of the brook. They liked 
Andy. Sometimes he let them ride on the 
plow horses. 

Andy stopped the horses. “Where did 
all you young ones come from?” he asked. 

“Picnic,” they answered. 

Little Sue looked up at Andy. “I want to 
ride on Old Gray,” she said. 

“I guess you can have a ride after I plow 
diis field,” said Andy. “Follow along.” 

The children followed Andy. They liked 
to see the plow cut through the ground. 

All at once the plow struck something 
hard, Something flew out of the ground 



"It is an old box," cried Bill. "The plow 
struck it." He got df)wn on his knees to 
pick up the box. 

The top came off. Out fell some silver 
dollars, old spoons, and other things, The 
children were too surprised to say a word. 



‘ Well, what do you know! ’’ said Andy. 
He picked up the top of the box. “See 
what it says here,” he cried, "David Hill 
Westfield.” 
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“My name!” shouted Third. ‘‘Some.one 
with my name! Who owned all that money 

and those spoons and things?” 

Andy said, ‘‘That must have been your 
great grandfather, or his grandfather. This 
box has been in the ground for a long time. 
“Your people have owned this land all 

these years.” 

Then he said, ‘‘Put everything in the 
basket and take it home. Your father and 
mother will want to see these things. 




The children picked up the nir) 
the saver dollars, and other things.'^’ 

put them in the picnic basket. ^ 

Little Sue looked up at Andu “t 

ride on Old Gray," shisald " 

Just one minute. Sue." said Andy. He 

plowed the rest of the held. ^ 

When they came to the fence, Andy left 
re plow. He put Sue on Old Gray's bad. 
e other children ran on together. 

will r "Cir^udfathe, 

le sir ^ 
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The Mystery of the Treasure Box 


“Well, well,’’ said Grandfather, picking 
up the broken treasure box. “It looks as if 
you children had found the answer to the 
Westfield mystery.” 

“What mystery, Grandfather?” asked the 
children. 

“Have you never heard of the Westfield 
mystery?” asked Grandfather. “Well, come 
here, and I will tell you the story as my 
own grandfather told it to me.” 
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Grandfather picked up a spoon. This is 
the story he told the children. 

‘These spoons must have been owned 
by your great-great-grandmother. In those 
days people did not have many beautiful 
things. She must have loved these silver 
spoons. 

“And these old silver buckles must have 
come from the shoes of your great-great¬ 
grandfather. In those days, some men had 
buckles on their shoes.” 

“Hmm,” said Third. “No buckles for 
this David.” 

Grandfather held up an old, yellowed 
paper. 

He said, I am glad this paper has been 
found at last. It tells us that a Westfield 

owned all this land at that time, just as we 
do now.” 

But, Grandfather,” said Bill, “what was 
the mystery?” 
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“The mystery began the day the Indians 
came here,” said Grandfather. 

“To this very house?” asked Alice, 

“No, not this one. But to a log house 
that stood on this land. Tliat was a long 
time before this house was built. 

“The men who lived around here had all 
gone away. They had gone to get some 
things they needed before winter came. 

“My grandmother—she was your great- 
great-grandmother—stayed at home with 
the two children, David and Polly.” 



“One day the children climbed the hill 
to watch for their father. From the top 
they could see a long- way, 

“But they came running down the hill 
Indian.s! Indian,s! I he Indians are coming 
on horses,’ they shouted, 

riieii mother ran for the strong box 
that held her treasures. She said, ‘Take it 
to the woods. Dig a hole and hide it.’ 

“David and Polly took the box and ran 
to the woods. It was hard work to dig a 
deep hole. But they hid the box well. 






“When the Indians came, Grandmother 
went out to talk with them. They looked 
hungry. 


“Grandmother had been cooking corn 
meal over the fire. She gave all of the corn 
meal to the Indians. She gave them water 
for their horses, too.” 
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“The Indians were pleased by what this 
white woman did. From that day on, the, 
made no trouble for the Westfields.' 

“After David and Polly hid the box they 
came back to the house. There was no corn 
meal left. But everyone was happy. 

That night the first snow of winter fell 
The men had a hard time finding their 
way home through the storm." 

But, Grandfather, what about the strong 
box? the children wanted to know. 

“The strong box was left in the ground 
all that winter," Grandfather said. "When 
spring came the Westlields hunted for it, 

No one could find the spot where the 
children hid the box so well. 

The years went by, and it was still a 
mystery. But Grandfather never forgot the 
lost strong box. ‘Some day a Westfield will 
find it, he always said.” 

And today a Westfield did," said Bill, 
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The Meadow Mouse Forgot 

Stumpy was a little meadow mouse. He 
lived in a nest in the long grass. 

His legs were short and his tail was short, 
That is why he was called Stumpy. His ears 
were short and his fur was brown. 

One warm day Stumpy was sitting just 
outside the doorway of his home. Along 
came a fat brown toad. 

“Good morning, Old Toad/’ called the 
little mouse. “Will you stop and talk with 
me for a while?’’ 




Stumpy liked to talk with the toad. He 
was very old and knew many things. 

When the mouse asked about anything, 
the toad always gave him the right answer. 

"Old Toad,” Stumpy asked, ‘‘can you tell 
me where the great owl lives?” 

‘‘He lives in a hole in a tree, over in the 
woods,” the toad answered. 

‘‘But you should stay away from the owl, 
little meadow mouse,” he said. ‘‘If you 
don’t, you will get into trouble. Owls eat 
mice, you know.” 
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“I know they do,” cried Stumpy. “I 
there were no owls in all the world.” 

“Do you know what the great owl looks 
like, little mouse?” asked the toad. 

“No,” answered Stumpy. “Butsometimes 

at night, when all is still, I have heard his 
loud call. Once I saw his big round eyes, 
all shiny in the dark. They scared me, Old 
Toad.” 

“You need not be afraid of the owl now,” 
said the toad. “He is sleeping in his tree, 
over in the woods.” 

“Then he will not catch me?” asked 
Stumpy. 

“No,” answered the toad. ‘‘Owls sleep 
all day. They can’t see well in daytime.” 

Then 111 go out and hunt for something 
to eat, said Stumpy. 

Don t forget to stay away from , the 

woods after the sun goes down,” said the 
old toad. 
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“I’ll not forget,” said the little mouse, 
and he scampered away on his stumpy 
little legs. 

But Stumpy did forget. He had many 
things to think about on this beautiful 
summer day. He soon forgot about the owl. 

There were other mice in the meadow. 
They scampered about in the grass, looking 
for food, and playing merry meadow games. 

At last Stumpy was tired. He went to 
sleep in the long grass. 




All at once Stumpy heard something- 
“Too-whoo-oo-oo!” 

Stumpy was scared. He knew it was the 
great owl, out hunting for its dinner. 

He looked out from the long grass. 

The sun had gone down. The meadow 
was almost dark. The woods were dark 

The call of the owl sounded near. Why 
had he gone to sleep so near the woods? 

“Too-whoo-oo-oo!” came the call again, 
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With an unhappy squeak, poor Stumpy 
jumped up. He ran as fast as he could go. 

But the owl had heard the squeak. 

Down from his tree he flew after the 
little mouse. He was going to catch Stumpy 
if he could. 

It was an exciting race. Stumpy and the 
owl got to Stumpy’s home almost together. 
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The owl waited just a minute. Then he 
dived down to make his catch. 

But the little meadow mouse dived first, 
right into the doorway of his home. He 
just in time. 

The great owl had lost the race, 

Night had come. Stumpy was tired. He 
was glad to get to his bed of grass and 
shut his eyes. 

"I was too quick for the great owl,” 
he thought. ‘‘Old Toad will be surprised 
when I tell him about our race.” 
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Wags, Go Home 

"Wags, go home!” .said Jimmie. 

"Home. Wags,” Judy Loid the little dog, 

Wags looked at the children. “Let mego' 
too, his brown eyes seemed to say, 

Wags did not know that the children 
were going to the water carnival. But he 
knew that where the children went, he 
wanted to go. 

Jimmie and Judy shook their heads, 
No, Wags, no,” they said. 

Wags turned and walked back slowly. 




Jimmie and Judy went on down the 
street to the river park. 

'“Look at the sunset,” cried Judy. 

“All the sunset colors are in the water, 
too,’’ cried Jimmie. 

“We can’t take time to look now,” said 
Judy, ‘‘Don’t forget we are going to be in 
the carnival. We must get there on time.” 

“Some of these other people are in it,” 
said Jimmie. ‘‘They have on dresses and 
suits from other lands.” 








"How pretty they look,” said Judy, 
"Your dress is pretty, too,” said limmip 
"I like all the colors in it.” 

It is fun to be dressed the way Daddy 
and Mother were dressed when they were 
children in another country,” said Judy 
I am very glad I don’t have to dress 
like this all the time,” said Jimmie. “I am 

glad Mother and Daddy came to live in 
this country,” 

“So am I,” answered Judy. “But I love 
to dress this way for the carnival. It is fun 

to dance the way Mother did when she 
was a little girl.” 

Soon the children came to the river. 
Many people were sitting on the ground, 
waiting for the boat parade. 

Now Jimmie and Judy could see the 
ighted boats. “Look, there is our boat, the 

ctsy Ann, cried Jimmie. “Her name is 
in colored lights.” 
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Most of the boats were flat barges. At 
the back of each barge was a big paddle 
wheel that made the boat go. 

The children ran down the steps and 
jumped on the Betsy Ann. 

The other children on the barge were 
dressed like Jimmie and Judy. They were 
all waiting to be in the dance. 

“There is Mr. Long,” said Jimmie. 
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Mr. Long was nailing up the lanterns 
“May we help you?” a.sked Jimmie. 
“Yes. Get another hammer and help me 
hang these lanterns,” said Mr. Long, 
Jimmie got a hammer. It did not take 
long to nail up the rest of the lanterns. 
“Our boat has moved,” said Judy. 

The boats began to take their places in 
the parade. From each one came music. 

The lantern lights in the water are like 
colored ribbons,” said Jimmie. 

Judy looked. ‘‘Oh, Jimmie,” she said, 
“there is something in the river.” 

It is a dog!” said Jimmie. 




"Jimmie! Judy!” called one of the boys, 
"It is time for our dance.” 

But Jimmie and Judy did not move. 

Mr, Long was looking, too, "That dog 
needs help,” he said. 

"He will get pulled under the paddle 
wheel,” cried Jimmie. 

"Jimmie! Tell the man to stop the 
wheel. Be quick!” called Mr. Long. 

He kicked off his shoes. "Stand by!” he 
shouted to some men in a canoe nearby. 
"Going after dog.” 

Then he dived into the water. 




Jimiiiie 3.nd. Judy forgot sll sbout th6ir 
dance. They watched Mr. Long swim over 
to the tired dog. They saw the men in the 
canoe take the dog from him. 

The men paddled over to the barge and 
handed up the dog to Jimmie. 

'Why, it is Wags!” cried Judy. 

Your dog?” asked Mr. Long, as he 
climbed up on the barge. 

Yes, said Jimmie. “Is he all right?” 

All he needs is a good rest,” said Mr. 
Long. There is a box in the back of the 
boat. Let’s put him in that.” 
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They carried Wags to the back of the 
boat and put him to bed in the box. 

“He follows us everywhere,” said Judy. 
“He tried to swim after us.” 

Just then the music of their dance began. 
“Judy!” cried Jimmie. “It is time for our 
dance. They are waiting for us.” 

Wags looked up and barked. 

“He wants to thank you, Mr. Long,” said 
Judy. “Jimmie and I thank you, too.” 
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Not Lonesome Any More 


Katie pulled the little red wagon along 
the river road. It was a beautiful day and 
the river was all shiny and blue. 

But Katie was so unhappy that she did 
not see how pretty the day was. 

Katie was lonesome, She had come froin 
her home in the country to the big city, 
She had left her friends in the South to 
live with Aunt Lou. 


1, . Katie liked it here in the North, but 

wished she knew some boys and girls, 

except her 


Aunt Lou. 
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Aunt Lou did washing for other people. 
Katie liked to take the clean clothes back to 
the people, 

Aunt Lou would put the big basket of' 
dothes on the little red wagon. Sometimes 
she and Katie would pull it along together. 

One day they had gone to the Brown’s 
house. A little dog had barked at them and 
jumped at the red wagon. 

“Down, Wags,” called Jimmie and Judy 
Brown. "He wants to say hello,” they said. 




Then Mrs. Brown had asked them to 
come in and have some ice cream. 

What a grand day it had been! Aunt Lou 
had stayed and talked with Mrs. Brown 
while Katie played with Jimmie and Judy. 

Katie had played with them another 
time when she had gone to get the washing, 
But today, when she took back the dean 
clothes, they were not at home. 

So Katie was lonesome. But there was 
something else that made her unhappy, 

Soon she would go to school. Katie was 
scared when she thought about all those 
new boys and girls. There would be no 
one she knew. 

Katie was looking at the ground as she 
walked along. All at once she looked up 
and saw the cherry trees beside the river, 
They were all pink with flowers. 

Katie stood and looked and looked at 
them. 
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flowers at home,” she thought. She looked 
up at the sky. For the first time she saw 
how blue it was. 

“Everything is going to be all right,” 
Katie told herself. She was happy again as 
she walked along the river road. 

Just then she heard a little girl calling, 
“Oh, what a wind! There goes my paper! 
Wags, come here!” 

Katie watched as the wind blew a piece 
of paper near the river. The little dog ran 
after it, barking. 
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Quick as a flash Katie ran down the steps 
to the river walk. She caught the paper 
just as it was going into the water. 

She turned and saw Judy standing at the 
top of the steps. “Oh, thank you,” called 
Judy. “I was afraid Wags would get dirt 
all over my picture.” 

May I look at it?” asked Katie. 

Judy held up the picture. There was the 
blue sky, three tall trees, and the bridge 
over the river. 
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Katie’s eyes grew big. “Did you paint 
that?” she asked. Then she saw the other 
children who were painting. 

“Yes,” said Judy. “This is painting day 
for our school. We came out with Mrs. 
Merryman to paint today. It is fun to 
paint here by the river.” 

"See my painting,” said Jimmie. 

“Why, it is the boat on the river,” said 
Katie. “I wish I could make a picture. I 
have never tried to paint.” 
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Judy gave Katie a piece of paper and a 
brush. “You can use my paints and this 
glass of water,’’ she said. 

Katie picked up the brush. She looked 
at the river and the trees and the sky, 
Then she began to paint. 

At last she put down her brush. 

Behind her stood Jimmie and Judy. 
Mrs. Merryman was watching, too. 
Where do you see that?’’ asked Judy, 
Up the river,’’ answered Katie. 
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There on Katie’s paper were the cherry 
trees, all pink under the blue sky. 

“Your picture is beautiful. You must 
have painted before,” said Mrs. Merryman. 

Katie shook her head. ‘‘But I would like 
to try again,” she said. 

“You shall,” said Mrs. ■. 

Merryman. ‘‘You will 
soon be coming to our 
school. You may come 
with us every time we 
go painting,” 

“Oh, thank you,” said 
Katie. 

She thought to herself, 

“Now I know what the 
cherry trees were trying to, 
tell me —that I’ll never 
be lonesome anv more.” 
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When You Make a Wish 


“Look! That one hopped three times” 
shouted Ned. 

He and Ann were playing by the river. 
They were throwing Hat stones, trying to 
make them hop along on top of the water. 

The two children lived near each other 
on an island. It was a big island with many 
homes. 

Ned and Ann liked their river. It was 
fun to cross the big bridge when they went 
to the city. It was still more fun to play 
near the water. 
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Ann’s stones just would not hop. “Let s 
think of something else to do,” she said. 
“Uncle Will told me about something 

we can do,” said Ned. 

“We can write a letter and put it in a 
bottle. Then we can throw the bottle into 
the water and let it float down the river^ 
Someone will hnd it and answer— maybe. 
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'1 like that,” said Ann. ‘‘Let’s write the 
letter now.” 

‘‘First we will get a bottle,” said Ned, 
‘‘We must use a cork that fits, so the water 
cannot get in.” 

Ned found a clean bottle and a good 
cork. He and Ann went into the house to 
write their letter. Ann wrote this letter: 




ear..- 


Oar are Ann Gvat^ 

and AlecJ Co|ernan. Ned is eu^Vti: 
oU. X <xrr\ fxivnOjX" Cl 
We X\i/e on Ptnc Island in 

Fai 1 Uw/cr. 

If Find XK'S letFeir^ p\ea5e 

iVe Vo U3. We will answer aX oncC- 

Ann Gray 
A/ed Coleman 


Wr 
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Ann put the letter in the bottle. She 
handed it to Ned. 

“Push the cork in hard. We don t want 
It to come out of the bottle,” said Ann. 

Then they ran down to the river. 

“Here goes!” called Ned. He threw the 
bottle as hard as he could. It flew far out 
over the river before it fell into the water. 
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Then the bottle floated slowly down the 
river. The children watched as long as 
they could see it. 

"Ned," said Ann, as they walked back 
to her house, "how long do you think we 
shall have to wait for an answer?" 

"I don’t know,” said Ned. "We must be 
patient. The bottle may float a long wa-y 
before anyone picks it up.” 

"I don’t like being patient," said Ann, 
"I want the answer soon. I know I shall 
not think about anything else." 

"I have something else to think about,” 
said Ned. "I have my birthday wish." 

"What in the world is a birthday wish?” 

' asked Ann. 

"Uncle Will told me he would try to give 
me anything I wanted for my birthday,” 
answered Ned, 

"That will be a fine present," said Ann, 
"What are you going to wish?" 
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“1 don’t know,” .answered Ned. “I am 
thinking about it. It must be something 
very, very good.” 

Every morning alter that, Ned and Ann 
waited for the postman to come over the 
bridge. They always hoped he would have 
a letter for them. But day after day went 

by, and no letter came. 

Ann was disappointed. “I guess no one 
found our letter in the bottle, she said. 

“Be patient,” said Ned. "I think we will 
get an answer, maybe very soon. 
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Ned was right. One morning the postman 
had a letter for Ned and Ann. Ned ran 
to find Ann. 

“Open it, quick,” she cried. 

This is the letter: 



Dear Ann and Wed, 

My name is Dickie Brown, 
r am ei^hi years old j +00. 

I -found +'fc bo-ff/e wifb your 
/eHcr. If- yvqs on +lne shore of 
the riy/er where X play. 

Z liy^e in City. My T/of/ier 

Soys it is one hundred miles d'^ay- 
I Please answer my letter soon. 

I Dickie Brown. 




“Just think, Ann,” shouted Ned. "Our 
bottle floated one hundred miles down 
the river.” 

“Is that very far?” asked Ann. 

“I should say it is,” said Ned. 
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They sat right down and wrote to Dickie, 
Dickie wrote two more letters. Ned and 
Ann answered his letters at once. 

One day Ann said, “I wish we knew more 
about the place where Dickie lives. 

Ned said, “We can ask Uncle Will to tell 
us about Fall City. He is coming here soon, 
“You know my Uncle Will. He is the 
captain of a big boat that goes up and down 
the river.” 
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And Uncle Will did come, just before 
Ned’s birthday. 

“Yes, I have been to Fall City,’’ he said, 
when he saw the letters. “I go past it in 
my boat every time I go down the river.” 

“I wish we could see Dickie,’’ said Ned, 

“Look out, Ned, when you make awish,” 
said Uncle Will. “You know I said I would 
give you anything you wished for your 
birthday. Is that your birthday wish?’’ 
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"Yes/’ shouted Ned. “Please take Ann 
and me to see Dickie. I would like that 
better than anything else. Can you do that? 
Uncle Will thought a minute. 

“Yes,” he said, “I can do that. Would 

you like that, too, Ann?” 

"Oh, yes, I would,” cried Ann, “Better 

than anything else in the world! 

"Very well,” said Uncle Will. “Let’s talk 
to your mothers right now. If they say yes. 
I’ll stop for you in the morning. You shall 
have a ride down the river.’ 
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Under the Bridges 

Here they were —Ned Coleman and Ann 
Gray—on Uncle Will’s boat. They were 
going to see Dickie. 

This was the first time they had gone 
down the river in a big boat. They ran 
from side to side, trying to see everything. 

"Look,” said Ann. "We are coming to a 
bridge.” 

"It looks like the bridge we go across 
at home,” said Ned. 


no 
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They watched as the boat went under 
the bridge. They walked to the back of 
the boat, looking up at the underside of 
the bridge. 

The boat went under three other large 
bridges like this one. Then the children 
saw one that was not like the others. 

“Uncle Will,” asked Ned, “how can we 
get past that bridge? We can't go under 
it, It is too low,” 

“That is so,” said Uncle Will. “Watch 
and see.” 
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When the boat came near, the middle 
part of the bridge opened up. 

“Look,” cried Ned. “It is opening.” 

“Right you are,” said Uncle Will. "It 
is opening just the way you open your 
new jackknife. That is why people call it 
a jackknife bridge.” 

When the boat had gone through the 
bridge, the children watched the parts of 
the jackknife come down again. 

“Any more bridges that open, Uncle 
Will?” asked Ann. 

“Two more,” answered Unde Will. 
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The boat went under two more bridges. 
Then it came to another that was too low. 
The children watched to see the jackknife 


open. 

But it didn’t! The 
middle part of the bridge 
went up, like an elevator. 

Now there was room 
enough for the boat to go ■ 
under. Then the middle 
part came down, like an 
elevator. 




“Oh, look,” cried Ann. “It is turning 
around like a merry-go-round.” 

That is just what it was doing. The 
middle part turned so that there was open 
water on each side. The boat went through 
on the right-hand side. 



Then the middle part turned back, and 
cars could go across the bridge once more, 
“We have gone through three bridges that 
open,” said Ned. “I guess that is about the 
best part of my birthday present.” 
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The Camel and the Jackal ’ 

There once lived a camel and a jackal 
who were great iTieiuls. 

One day the jackal said to the camel, 
“I know that there is a fine garden on the 
other side of the river. 

“If you will take me across the river, 
I will take you to the place. You can eat 
the vegetables. I can make a good dinner 
on the bits of fish I find by the river,’’ 

The camel was willing. So the jackal,’ 
who could not swim, got on the camel’s 
back. The camel swam across the river, 





When they got to the other side, the 
went to the garden. 

The jackal ran up and down along the 
shore of the river, eating bits of fish he 

found there. 

Now the jackal was much smaller than 
the camel. He had made a good meal before 
the amel could eat more than two or three 

mouthfuls. 



Then the jackal began to scamper round 
and round the garden, howling as loud as 

he could howl- 
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The people in Llie village heard the 
howling and thought, “There is a jackal 
in the garden. He will hurt the plants,” 
They ran to their garden. To their 
surprise, they tound a camel eating the 
vegetables, They drove the camel away. 
Then the jackal said, “Let’s go home,” 
And the camel said, “Very well. Jump 
on my back as you did before.’’ 

The jackal jumped on the camel’s back, 
and the camel walked into the deep water. 
Then he said, “That was a fine thing to 
do to a friend. You went howling around, 
and the people heard you. They drove me 
away before I could eat two mouthfuls. 
Why did you do that?” 
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'■I don’t know,” said the jackal. “That 
way I am. I always like to sing a 

little after dinner.” 

Xhe camel walked on into the river. 
Soon the water was so deep he had to swim. 
Then, turning to the jackal, he said, 

"1 think I should like to roll. 

"Oh, please don’t,” cried the jackal. 

"Why do you wish to do that? 

"1 don’t know,” answered the camel. 
"That IS the way 1 am. I always like to 

roll a little after dinner.” 

So saying, he rolled over in the water. 

The jackal fell off. 

Then the camel swam home and left the 
jackal to get back as best he could. 







Man 


Once upon a time a bear went down to 
the river to have a drink. Just at that 
place there was a fish with his nose stuck 
in the mud, 

Hearing a noise the fish was scared and 
swam away. Then he looked and saw that 
it was just a bear. 

“Oh,” said the fish, “I thought it was 
a man and I got a scare.’’ 

“And what is Man?” asked the bear. “Is 
he more terrible than I?” 

“Man!” cried the fish. “Don’t you know 
there is no beast more terrible than Man?’’ 



•‘Well, if thsl iieAV, I am 

mine W look for a man. I would like to 
Ld out if he is as strong as I.” And the 
bear went off to look for a man. 

After he had been going some time, he 
saw a boy watching some goats. The bear 

asked, “Are you a man?” 

"Oh, no,” said the boy. “1 am not a man. 

I shall be a man, 1 hope, some day.” , 
The bear went on. Soon he saw an old 
man watching some cows. The bear asked, 

“Are you a man?” 

“Oh, no,” said the old fellow. ‘‘I was a 
man oiice, but now I am just an old fellow.” 




llien the bear said, “Tell me, Where 
can I find a man?” 

“Well," said die old fellow, “just goon 
a little way. You will find someone cutting 
down U'ees with an ax. That is a man.’’ 

The bear went off to the man who was 
cutting down trees with an ax. He said, “I 
am told that you are a man. Is that right?" 

“I am,’’ answered the man. “And what 
may you be wanting?” 

“Weil,” said the bear, “I should like to 
see if you are as strong a.s I. The fish told 
me there is no beast so strong as Man,” 

“All right, why not?” said the man. ‘‘But 
first you can help me with this log I am 
cutting.” 

He struck the log hard with his ax. 

“Just put your paw in here and then 
pull,” he said. As soon as the bear stuck 
his paw into the cut, the man took out 
the ax. 
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T-hen the man took a stick and struck 
the bear over and over again. He shouted, 
■■You want to see it I am as strong as you, 

Now you shall see bow strong I am. 

The bear tried and tried to pull his 
paw from the log. It was as much as he 
could do to get away and run off into t e 
woods. Then he came back to the river. 
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The £sh asked him, "Well, did you find 

a man? And was he as strong as you. ^ 

"Oh yes,” answered the bear, 
one. You are right. There is no beast so 
terrible or so strong. I shall never go to 

see him again! 
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The Captain is Coming 

Ting-a-ling! The teleplione began to ring 
at the Newman iiome on Hillside Farm, 

Ruth jumped out of bed and ran down 
the stairs to answer the telephone. When 
her father and mother were not at home, 
Ruth was the head of the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newman had gone to a 
meeting in the city. People from farms in all 
parts of the country were going to be there. 
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"Hillside Farm, Deerfield?” the girl on 

thetelephone asked. "Is thisRuthNeOTan? 

I have a telegram for you. Here it is.” 

WILL BE HOME DAY AFTER TOMORROW 

about twelve, bringing captain 

WITH US. TAKE CARE OF EVERYTHING, 

MOTHER AND DADDY 

“A captain at our house,” cried Ruth to 
herself. “If a captain is coming, we must 

get ready for him.” 

She ran to call the other children. 
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“A captain!” said Bruce, who was almost 
twelve years old. ‘‘Think of having a real 
captain on our farm.” 

‘‘Captain of a big boat?” asked Polly 
and Pat, the twins, who were about eight 
Ruth could not guess who the captain 
was. All she knew was what the telegram 
had said. ‘'Bringing captain with us, Take 
care of everything.” And there was much 
to do to get ready for a captain, 

At breakfast the children told the news 
to Betsy and Oscar who worked for the 
Newmans^ Betsy and Oscar said they would 
be glad to help get things ready. 
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iter breakfast Ruth said, "Now we must 
te some plans. Let’s think of all the 

igs we have to do.” 

The captain must sleep in the fron 
,m,” said Polly. "I am glad Mother ha 

Dapered last spring.” 

‘We must clean the front room agaim 

lybe Betsy will wash the 

;car will wash the windows,” sai 
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“May we use the best dishes and the 
best silver?” asked Polly. 

“And have tall candles on the table?” 
asked Pat. 

“I guess so,” atLswered Ruth. 

She got a piece of paper and began to 
write down their plans. 

“For dinner we will have chicken, sweet 
corn, and head lettuce with dressing,’’ she 
said. “We will have ice cream with berries 
on top, too. 

“Pat, you can go to the village tomorrow 
for the cream and the candles. Try to get 
some candlesticks at the ten cent store.” 

“Mother and Daddy will want all their 
friends to meet the captain. They will want 
to have a party,” said Bruce. 

“Oh,” cried Polly. “It will be fun having 
a party! Let’s have it in the garden.” 

“Betsy can make some of her delicious 
cake,” said Bruce. 
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'‘We can have sandwiches made with 
cheese and lettuce,” said Ruth. 

“And lemonade,” said Pat. 

"Well,” said Ruth. ‘‘It is time we began 
to work, We shall have to work very hard. 
We must have everything nice for the 


captain,” 

Every one did work hard. They washed 
and cleaned everything. Some things did 
not need to be cleaned, but the children 
washed them anyhow. 





farmers who lived near and told them 
about the telegram, Every one wanted to 
come to the party. 


For two days every one worked hard. At 
last everything was ready, and looked fine 
enough for a captain. 

All the children put on their best clothes 
and sat on the front porch and waited. 

Betsy was out in the kitchen cooking a 
delicious dinner, Oscar was cutting grass 
at the back of the house. 
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Just when the children though they 

could not wait another mtnute, larg 

truck drove into the yar . 

Mr. and Mrs. Newman jump 
the front of the truck. 

“Where is the captain 

children together. „ ^ 

“He is in the back of the truck, 

father answered. 
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The children looked. There in the bad 
of the truck stood a tall black animal, as 
big as a horse, but with very long ears, 
“This is the captain,” said the man who 
drove the truck. “He is a very fine mule. 
He got a blue ribbon at the fair.” 

“A mule!” whispered the children to 
one another. “The captain is a mule!” 



They could not believe their eyes. 

Betsy and Oscar came running from the 
hitchen and the back yard. They stood and 

looked. 

Then Bruce began to laugn. 



Maybe Captain understood and wanted 
to laugh, too. Maybe he didn't. 

Anyway he opened his mouth as far 

it would go. Hee-hawl Hee-hawl 
One by one all the children began o 
laugh. They laughed so hard ‘hey ®u 
not tell Mother and Daddy,what was funny. 
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Every summer Jerry came from Spring 
Village to stay with the Newman family 
at Hillside Farm. 

Every spring Polly and Pat would plan 
things to do when Jerry came, 

He would want to see their new mule, 
Captain. They could play with the goats. 

“But Sandstone Hill is more fun than 
any new animal,’’ they thought. 

When Jerry’s bus reached Deerfield, the 
twins were there to meet him. Oscar was 
waiting, too, with the car. 
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On the way home the twins told Jerry 

about Sandstone Hill. 

"We found it last fall, after you had 

gone.” said Pat. “We went with Bruce to 
Lk’for nuts in the woods. All at once 
we came out of the woods right on top of 

Sandstone Hill.” 

“It will be a good place for 
said Polly. “A brook runs between our hi 

and the one across from it.” 

“It will be a good place to play Indians 
said Pat, "Our hill has trees to climb and 


places to hide.” 

That night at bedtime Mrs. Newman 
said, “Tomorrow you may take a picnic 
lunch and go to Sandstone Hill- 
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"Have a nice Lime," called Mrs. Newman 
the next morning, "Don’t, build a fire. The 
woods are too dry. Stay on our land and 
don’t go acro.ss the brook," 

The children look their lunch and left 
for Sandstone Hill. When they reached the 
hill, Polly .saw something new. 

"Look!" she said. "There is a little log 
house on the hill acro.ss the brook,” 
When they looked, they could just see a 
small building between two apple trees, 



“It was not there last fall, said Pat, 
“Do you think anyone lives in it? 
just then they saw a boy come out o 

the house and walk around it. They waved 

to him and the boy waved back. 

“Come and playl” shouted Pat. 

"Play,” the answer came bac to 
The boy went into the house. 

"Wp will wait here,” shouted Jerry. 


“Here,” called a voice. 
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"We can’t come over," called Pat as loud 
as he could. 

"Come over," the voice answered. 

"What a boy!" said Polly. "He must be 
calling- from a window. Is he afraid to 
come out?" 

She put her hands to her mouth and 
called in a cross voice, "Don’t be silly!” 

"Silly!" The voice sounded cross, too. 

"Old copycat!" said Polly. 

"We can have fun without him," said 
Jerry. He began to run. "Catch me. I am 
an Indian," he shouted. 

"Indian!" The voice sounded as if it 
were making fun of him. 

Polly stopped running. She was angry. 
"Silly old copycat,” she shouted. 

"Gat," came back to her. 

Polly stamped her foot. But before she 
could call again, a voice near her said, 
"Here I am." 
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It was the boy from the log house. 

"I had to come around by the back way/’ 
the boy said. “I have some apples for you.” 

The children were surprised. Jerry said, 
“We thought you had gone into the house 
to hide. We thought we heard you call.” 



The boy laughed. “That was the echo, 
he said. “It is funny. You call and your 
own voice comes back to you, like this. 

He put his hands to his mouth and 
called, “Hello!” 

The voice answered, “Hello!” 
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“That is the echo,” said the boy. “It is 
your own voice coming back to you.” 

“I am sorry/’ said Polly. “I thought it 
was you, I stamped my foot and called you 
a silly old copycat. And you are not silly 
at all. You are very nice.” 

“Don’t be sorry,” laughed the new boy, 
“The echo was a mystery to me at first, 
Now I like it. I can call and it will answer, 
1 am not so lonesome,” 

“Come on, let’s play together,” shouted 
Pat. 

The echo answered, “Together.” 






Mr. Featherwhistle 


Down the road on his big red bicycle 
came Mr. Featherwhistle. His white dog 
was in the wire basket in front, and his 
blue traveling bag was tied on behind, 
When Mr. Featherwhistle saw the sign, 

"Hired Man Wanted,” he stopped. 

"1 grew up on a farm,” he told Mr. and 
Mrs. Newman. ‘‘I would like to be yo 


hired man for a while. 

The Newman family was glad to ave 

him. The children liked him at once. 
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The white dog was Popcorn. Her long 
furwa,s as while as snow. Everywhere that 
Mr. Featherwhistle went, Popcorn went. 

“She helps me,’’ the liired man told the 
family. 

Mr. Newman very soon saw that his new 
hired man would work hard. The next day 
he picked apples. He picked so fast that 
Jerry and the twins could not keep up 
with him. 

They liked to help the hired man. It 
was fun having Popcorn follow them while 
they worked. 



One day Mr. Featherwhistle went out 
to paint the chickenhouse. Polly and Pat 
went to help. Popcorn went to watch them. 

“You do well,” Mr. Featherwhistle told 
the children. “Popcorn thinks so, too. 

He spoke to the little dog. “How does 

it look?” he asked. 

“It looks fine,” answered Popcorn. She 
spoke in a high, funny voice like an old 
lady. “These children work hard.” 

Polly and Pat were so surprised they 
almost dropped their paint brushes. 





“She talked!’’ Polly whispered to Pat 
“She said words!” 

llieii Popcorn opened her mouth and 
squealed. She seemed to he laughing. 

“Do you ha\'e anything else to say?” 
asked Mr. Pkaitherwhistle. 

“Yes,” answered Popcorn. “Don’t you 
think you should get back to work?” 

“You see, she does help me,” said the 
hired man, picking up his brush again. 

When the twins told Jerry and Bruce 
about the talking dog, Bruce just laughed. 
Jerry did not know what to l)elieve. 

One day Jerry went out to pick apples 
with Mr, FeatherwhivStle and Popcorn, 
The twins had gone to the village with 
their father. 

Jerry sat down under a tree. It was a 
warm day and he did not want to pick 
apples. A voice from the treetop called, 
“Come on up. Don’t be a lazybones.” 
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Jerry jumped up. He looked around for 
Mr. Featherwhistle. But the hired man 
was picking up apples under another tree. 

He was not looking at Jerry. ^ 

‘‘Come on, lazybonesl” said the voice 

again. Jerry looked up. He could see a 
little brown bird in the branches. 

He climbed up the tree and began to 
pick the apples. “That is better, sai t 

voice, as the bird flew off. ^ 

Jerry could not believe his ears, 
ever heard of a bird that could talk? This 
was better than a talking dog. 
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One day Polly was sitting on the back 
steps. She thought she heard the lunch 
dishes in the kitchen calling to her, ‘‘Come 
in and wash us. We are tired of waiting,” 
Polly looked through the open door, 
No one was in the kitchen. 


Mr, Featherwhistle and Popcorn were 
on the grass not far from the house. They 
did not seem to hear anything. Popcorn 
was chewing on an old, dry bone. 

“Please, Polly. Waiting never helps to 
wash dishes,” came the voice again. 

This was the first time Polly had ever 
seen dishes that could talk. She went in 
and washed them. 
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As time went on, other things seemed to 
talk. The children had fun trying to guess 
what would talk next. 

One day Mr. Featherwhistle said to Mr. 
Newman, “Popcorn and I must leave you.” 

"But you are the best hired man we 
have ever had,” said Mr. Newman. "We 
all like you, We wish you could stay.” 

"Popcorn and I have been happy here,” 
said Mr. Featherwhistle, “and we would 
like to stay. But we must go.” 

Then he said, “Come to my house after 
supper, and I will tell you why.” 
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Aller supper the Newman family went 
to the hired man’s house. Oscar and Betsy 
and other friends went, too. 

Mr. Featherwhistle was nowhere to be 
seen. Popeoiii was sitting in the doorway, 
She had on a little red coat and a funny 
little gold cap. 

“Come into the garden, friends, and sit 
down,’’ she said. She sounded like a man 
on the radio. 

“Take care/’ said a red chair, as Betsy 
dropped into it. “I arn not very strong.” 
Betsy scpiealed and jumped up. 

Then Mr. Featherwhistle came out. He 
was dressed in a beautiful suit of black 
and silver and he looked very fine. 

When he spoke he sounded like a man 
on the radio, too. First his voice seemed 
to come from behind the house, then from 
up in a tree, then from a chair. 

The children looked this way and that, 
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At last he said, “You see, children, I am 
a ventriloquist. Most ot the time 1 worlt 
in a circus. But this summer I wanted to 
work on a farm for a change.” 

"A ventriloquist," said Mr. Newman, "IS 

a man who can make his voice sound as i 

it came from other places. 

He turned to Mr. Featherwhistle. ‘ You 
are just as good a ventriloquist as you are 

a hired man,” he said. 

“So he is the one who is talking w en 
sounds like Popcorn or the radio man, 

said Polly and Pat together. 

“Yes,” laughed Mr. Featherwhistle. 
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Then he said, "The circus wants me to 
return. That is why I have to leave you. 

"But maybe the circus will come to your 
village some day. When it does, you can 
see Popcorn and me again." 

"We will," the Newnnans said. 

The next day Mr. Featherwhistle tied 
his blue traveling bag on his bicycle, and 
put Popcorn in the wire basket. 

The children waved and shouted after 
him, "Good-by! Come l)ack soon." 

Popcorn, from her basket, called back, 
"Please don’t forget me." 

Jerry said, "We never will." 





Every summer there was a Farmers’ Fair 
near Deerfield. 

On the third day of the fair, the school 
children could go in free. 

The school bus picked them up at their 
homes and took them to the fair. 

Jerry was glad he could stay for the fair 
this year. He had always wanted to ride 
in a school bus. “That will be a ride to 
remember," he said. 

“Yes, but the fair is as much fun as a 
circus," said Polly. 
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“They sell ice cream and popcorn,” said 
Pat. “Some things are free, too.’’ 

“There are speeches and music,” said 
Bruce. “And this year Governor Crane is 
coming. Me is going to make a speech,” 
“To think I’ll see the Governor!” said 
Jerry. “But I guess the bus ride will be 
more fun than anything else.” 

The Newman children and Jerry were 
ready and waiting wdien the school bus 
stopped in front of their house. 

There were other children in the bus, 
talking and laughing. 

Before long the bus left the highway 
and drove along a country road. They 
drove past meadows and cornfields. 

“Some of the children live back here,” 
the twins told Jerry. “We have to go many 
miles to get all of them.” 

Jerry was glad. He hoped the ride would 
last a long time. 
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All at once the bus stopped. The driver 

„ot out and walked to the back of the bus 

He looked unhappy. '“We have a flat 
tire ” he said. 

■•Oh," cried all the children. “How can 

we eet to the fair? i. tt. 

The bus driver looked at his watch. H 

said, “There is a Deerfield bus that goes by 

on die highway in ten minutes. If you run 

you can catch it. I may be here a long time^ 

Most of the children went down to the 

highway to wait for the Deerfield bus. 
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Jerry wanted to stay / 

with the school bus. ^ ..v,’ h' /x " 

■ 1 - 
The twins stayed __ 

with him. til*#'-;*. 

“My hither works 

in a garage,” Jerry said. . 

“Maybe I can help.” ® 

“Maybe you can,” 

said the driver. • w ^ 

At last the tire was 
changed. The driver 
looked at his watch. jmj 

He said, “We will get to , j, 

1 -' \ 

the fair all right, but we , y 

will be late for Governor \ 

Crane’s speech. Who likes 
to hear speeches, anyway? 

Just then they heard a loud noise. 

An airplane was flying low in the sky. It 
was flying round and round, hunting for a 
good place to land. 
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I’ll be back in five minutes.” 

The plane landed in a big meadow not 
tar from the road. Three men got out. 
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Hr; driver returned with one of the 
men. d’he other two stayed with the plane, 
“The men were going to the fair, too,” 
said tlic driver. “They had some trouble 
with their plane. 'This man is coming with 
us, Come on, everyone, let’s go.’’ 

The man had gray hair and a nice voice, 
“1 am glad you came along,’’ he said. ‘‘1 
wmuld have been too late for the fair,” 
“We are too late notv I'or the Governor’s 
speech,’’ said Polly, looking cross. 

“Maybe not,” said their new friend. 
“Maybe the people will wait for us. You 
see, I am Governor Crane.” 

The children looked with round eyes, 
The bus driver almost drove off the road, 
he was so surprised. 

“My, myl” cried Jerry. “This will be a 
ride to remember,” 
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A Terrible Mistake 

A little mouse once asked his mother to 
let him go out for a walk. 

“Yes, you may go," she said, “but look 
out for the cat. She may pounce upon you 
while you are not looking.” 

“How shall I know the cat when I see 
it?” asked the little mouse. 

“Oh, a cat is the most terrible animal 
in the world,” said the mother mouse. ‘ So 
big! So strongl So cruell” 

“Well, 1 will look out for it,” said the 
little mouse, and away he ran. 
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He had not been gone long before he 
came running home, just as scared as he 

could be. 

“Oh, Mother,” he cried, "I have seen 
the cat. What a terrible beast it is! 

“Yes,” said the mother. "I am glad you 
got home. Where did you see h, and how 

did you know it was the cat? ^ 

“I saw it right out there in the yar 
1 knew it was the cat because it was so 
big and strong and looked so cruel. 

“It went walking around the yar on 

two legs ...” 

“Two legs?” cried the mother, What 

are you talking about? ^ 

“The catl” said the little mouse. It 
had two long yellow legs and a great red 
thing on its head, It flapped its wings an 

screamed, ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.’ ” 




“I was scared. I ran away as fast as I 
could. I was afraid it would pounce on me.” 

"Why, you silly little mouse," said the 
mother. "That was not the cat. That was 
the old rooster. He would not hurt you,” 
"Well, he looked big and strong and 
cruel, and I thought he was the cat. 

"But, Mother, I saw a very beautiful 
animal in the yard. She had pretty gray 
fur like ours, and four feet as we have, 
and a fine long tail. She said, ‘Purr, purr,' 
in a low, sweet voice. 

‘‘I was going up to talk to her when the 
rooster flapped his wings and scared mel” 
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“You silly, silly little mouse,” said the 
old mouse, ‘‘It is a good thing that he did, 
because you have made a terrible mistake. 

“That animal with the gray fur and the 
sweet voice is the cat. If you had gone near 
her, she would have pounced upon you and 
you would never have come home again. 

“Run away from the rooster if you wish 
but never, never go near that beauti 
animal you saw in the yard. 
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How Reynard Lost His Tail 

One day Reynard the Fox said to Gray 
Wolf, “Let’s go hunting tonight, 

“Farmer Brooks has some nice fat hens. 
It will not be hard to catch them. We can 
get them as soon as it is dark.” 

“No, I don’t think I will go with you, 
Reynard,” said Gray Wolf. “Farmer Brooks 
has some new traps. Brown Bear told me. 

“One of them snapped and almost caught 
him. I am afraid of traps. I will not go.” 
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1 am not afraid of traps," said Reynard, 
never saw a trap that could catch me, 

. An antmal who gets caught m a trap 

' very silly. Traps may catch bears an 

':s, J. .1.., »■. -f' ■■ 

you will not go with me. 

mIoou as it was dark, Reyn^d started 

for the henhouse. 

He said to himself, Farmer n ^ 

ihinks he can catch me, but he cant. 




Rtiyiiartl was hungTy and he ran as fast 
as he could. 

Soon lie caine near the Farmer’s house, 

“I will stop here just a minute,” said 
R.e)'nard. 'M must look around. I can tell 
that someone lias been here. 

'“Oh, I see. Here is a trap. It must be 
the one Brown Bear was talking about. 
How very silly any animal must be to get 
caught in a trap like that.” 

Reynard turned away. All at once the 
trap snapped sliut and cut oil' his beautiful 
big tail. 

Reynard howled and howled, Then he 
ran to the woods as fast as he could go. 

“What shall I do?” he said to himself, 
“The other animals will all laugh at me 
because I have no tail. 

“I don’t want any of them to see me, 
I will hide in the bushes.” So Reynard hid 
in the bushes for a long time. 
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Then he thought of a plan. He sent tor 

11 ,he other foxes to come to him. 

they came he made a speech, but 

he stood with his back to a tree. 




He said, “My dear foxes, I have sent 
for you to talk about something. 

“Let us all cut off our tails. They are 
of no use to us. They are always in the 
way when w-e run through the bushes. We 
could all run faster without them. Let us 
cut them off at once.” 

“Reynard, why do you stand so near the 
tree?” asked an old fox. “Turn around and 
let us see your tail.” 
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But Reynard would not move. Then a 


bi, fox pushed him away. 

Vookl Look!" cried the old fox, He 
has lost his tail All he wants is to he p 
himself and not us.” 



















The Dry Cleaner’s Cat 

The lights changed from green to red. 
All the cars and trucks and buses stopped, 
The people sat and waited. 

All at once the drivers of all the cars 
and trucks and buses began to laugh and 
talk. Horns began to honk. 

Paul and Kay were sitting in a bus. 
“What is going on?” cried Kay, She 
jumped up and looked out of the window. 
All she could see was the waiting cars, 
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fimnv ” said Paul. 

Kanot off the bus with Paul, They ran 

to the crossing where all the cars were 
waiting. They began to laugh, too. 

A cat and six kittens were crossi g 


"TLothercatwashlackandwhi.^^e 
held her tail high. Some of the kitt ^ 
were black, some were white, om 


black and white. 

They all walked in a row 
mother. They held their tiny 


behind their 
tails high. 
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Now and tlicn the mother cat looked 
back and said, "Meow.” She was not afraid 
She walked right in front of all the cars. 

“Whal if tlic ligliLs should change before 
they get across?'' cried Kay. 

"'riie drivers will wait/’ said Paul. 

Just then the lights did change. Not a 
car moved. 

At last the cat and her kittens were safe 
across the street. 

Kay and Paul ran over to them. Kay 
picked up a kitten with soft black fur and 
four white paws, like stockings. 

“I like this one best,” she said. 

A man came running across the street. 

“That catl” he shouted. “Every day she 
moves. One day she goes to the hsh store. 
The next day she goes to the barber shop. 

“She walks right across the street. She 
stops all the cars and trucks. Some day a 
car will run over her.” 
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The man began to pick up the kittens^ 
He could not hold all of them. Paul took 

one Rav took the one with white paws. 

She and Paul followed the man across 
the street to his dry cleaning shop. ^ 
"These little cats have a basket m my 

window,” said the man. "People stop and 

look. That is good for my 

mother cat keeps the kittens so clean. 

only she would not move! 

Ray was still holding the 

with white paws. It 

She did not want to put it 
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"If I had this kitten I would name it 
Inky,” whispered Kay. 

"Inky is a funny name for a kitten with 
white paws,” said Paul, 

"Would you like the kitten, little girl?” 
asked the man. 

"Oh, I would love to have it,” Kay cried. 
"But ril have to ask Mother first.” 

"Come back in ten days,” said the man, 
"In ten days the kitten will be big enough 
to leave its mother.” 

All the way home Paul and Kay talked 
about the kitten. At dinner that night they 
talked about the kitten. 




Over and over again Kay asked, "Please, 

Mother, may I have Inky?” 

At last Mother said, Ves. 

It was hard to wait ten days. When the 
tinie came, Kay and Paul took the bus to 

the Dry Cleaning Shop. _ 

"Oh, I hope Inky is safe,” Kay said^ 
hope that cat has not moved away where 
the man can’t find her. Why can t this bus 

C-d P-1 got on the bus. When they 

reached the sidewalk, they began to laugh 
Out of the door of the Dry Cleaning Sh P 
walked the mother cat. Behind her came 

the kittens in a row. 

"One, two, three, fo”' ^ 
began Kay, “and SIX 

There is Inhy> “ 

safe.” 

She ran and picked 
up the kitten. 
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Then (Jut came the dry cleaner. “That 
cat!” he cried. “Every day she moves. 

“Last night she went to a laundry. That 
hurt me the most. She thinks my shop is 
not as warm as the lauudry, 

“Every day I have to chase her. I have no 
time for my business.” 

Then the dry cleaner 
asked Kay, “Did your 
mother say you could 
Irave that little cat?” 
“Oh, yes!” cried Kay. 
“Good. That is one 
cat I will not have to 
cha.se,” said the man. 

“Oh, thank you,” said 
Kay. 

She held the kitten 
and loved it. Inky was 
so warm and soft. 




'* Mjk[. 
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f^A a Little^)/' 

Jick and Susan ran down three steps 
Jm the sidewalk into the small shop. 
Shoemaker Stone looked up at t em an 

said “Good uiortdug-” . 

"Oh Shoeutaker Stone,” Jack began. A 

^ ’ 1 infii the apartment 

new lamily has moved 

house next to us. We sec the Uttle boy 

the window and talk to him.^^ 

"And he never goes ouP^ s 
"He says he has no shoes, 
mending some tor him. 

"Oh, Shoemaker Stone, 
them fast so he can go to the p 





"Now that," answered Shoemaker Stone 
"must be Dickie West." 

"It is! it is!" the children cried, 

"Dickie’s shoes are ready," Shoemaker 
Stone said. "I’ll get them when I finish 
this lady’s shoe. Sit down and wait." 

"Thank you!" they said, and climbed up 
into the bootblack chairs to wait. 

Then Shoemaker Stone said, "Funny 
what shoes can do to you. She who wears 
this shoe must dance. And he who wears 
that boot must ride." 

Jack and Susan looked at their own 
shoes. Was it the shoes that made them 
want to run all the time? 

At last Shoemaker Stone went into the 
back shop. When he returned, he gave Jack 
a large package. "Here you are," he said. 

"But Dickie is only a .little boy like 
me," said Jack. "And, Shoemaker Stone, 
that package is so bigl" 
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kittle he is,” said Shoemaker Stone. 
"But in that package there is a boot. He 
who wears that boot will walk like a man. 


Run along, now. 

In front of the post office, >ck and Susan 
saw Policeman Downs. "A big package you 



have there, said ne. 

"It is Dickie West’s new 

"Shoemaker Stone gave tl 
Dickie could go to the pai 




“IL is ;i fine thing you are doing,” said 
Policeman Downs. 

“And because it is Dickie West who will 
go to the parade, I’ll keep a place for you, 
You may sit on the steps of the post office.” 

“Thank you. From there we can see the 
parade very well," said Susan. 

Jack and Susan ran the rest of the way 
to the apartment house. They had never 
been in the house where Dickie lived, but 
they knew just where to go. 

Up to the top floor they went. They 
knocked at Dickie’s door. There was no 
answer, so they knocked again. 






“Who is there?” came Dickie's voice. 

“Jack and Susan! We are bringing your 
shoes, Let us in.” 

Then the door was opened. But Susan 
and Jack stood still. Dickie was sitting in 
a wheel chair. 

Now they knew. Dickie could not walk. 
He had only one good leg. The other was 
poor and weak. 

Across the back of the wheel chair was 
painted, "U.S.S. Washington.” Over this 
was a flag. 
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"Come in/’ called Dickie. "Follow the 
good ship U.S.S. Washington. That is what 
I call my wheel chair. I am Captain Dickie.” 

He wheeled his chair back into the room 
and opened the package as fast as he could. 

In the package was one small shoe, and 
one big boot, but it had a small foot. 

"My bootl" cried Captain Dickie. "Now 
I can walk like a man." 

Jack and Susan got down on their knees 
in front of Captain Dickie. They helped 
him put on the shoe and the big boot. 

Jack shouted, "Now, let’s go!" 

Carefully the children pushed the chair 
out into the hall and into the elevator. 

Carefully they took it out of the door 
and down the step to the street. Captain 
Dickie was off in his ship to see the parade, 

"Well, well," called Policeman Downs. 
"It is my old ship, the U.S.S. Washington, 
I salute my captain!” And he did. 
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Dickie proudly returned the talute 

Then Dickie stood up. Slowly he walked 

up the steps of the post offi^^^^ot once 

did Policeman Downs need to help hi . 
The three children sat there and watched 

Jparademarch past. When the flag came 

by, Dickie stood up on his goo eg 
his weak leg. Like *e others, he prou y 

saluted his country's flag. ,p„ujht 

■ss— "■ - „s. 

Susan. “With that boot Dich 


a man. 
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Blue Flower was a little Indian girl, 
almost eight years old, She had straight 
black hair and big brown eyes. 

Little Blue Flower was not in her own 
Indian village in the Southwest. 

She was not sitting on the ground 
watching her mother weaving rugs. 

She was not watching her father as he 
made beautiful things out of silver. 

She was not watching the Indian boys 
as they led their goats to pasture. 
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Where do you think Blue Flower was? 

rewasngUtintherntddleofahtgcr^ 

Father and Mother and Little B 

weie there too. Mother had come so peope 

could watch her weaving rugs^ ^^^^^ 

Father had come so that peop 
.ehirnmaknig pretty thtngs out^^^^^^^^ 
He and Mother would do tti 


much, to see. 
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"So many cars!” cried Blue Flower. “But 
where are the goats and cows? Where do 
the people get their milk?” she asked. 

"Men bring milk to the city in cars,” 
.said her mother. "Finish your breakfast. 
We are going to the department store. 
Father is there now. He will have my rugs 
ready, and hi.s silver work, too. 

"The white people have always bought 
everything we make. Now they wish to 
see us at work. They will give us many 
silver dollars. Don't you remember, they 
bought everything Father made last year?” 

When they reached the street. Mother 
carried Little Brother. He was only two, 





Blue Flower held on to Mother. People 
topped to look at the little girl in her 
;„dian dress, and the Indian boy in his 


mother’s arms, , 

But Blue Flower was not watching the 

people. There was so much to see. She 
watched the cars swish past. 

All at once the cars stopped. 

"Why do they stop?” she cried. 

"It is the red light,” said Mother. See 
the little red eye? When^it turns to green, 
the cars will start again. 



Blue Flower watched. When the red eye 
turned green,, ,shc laughed and dariced up 
and down. She wanted to .stand there all 
day and watch that winking eye. 

Mother led lier acro.s.s the street into the 
department store. 

“Where is Father?’’ Blue Flower asked. 

“Me is upstairs,’’ answered Mother. “We 
will go up to find him.’’ 

She led Blue Flower into a little room. 
It had no chairs or talrles in it. 

’Fhe tall man at the door smiled at Blue 
Flower and spoke to her. Then he shut 
the door. 

All at once something frightened Blue 
Flower. She was more frightened than she 
had ever been before. 

She was more frightened than the time a 
goat had chased her and knocked her down. 

She was more frightened than the time 
she had been lost all morning. 
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For the floor of the room had started to 


move. It was going up under her feet. Up, 


up, up, it went. 

Blue Flower screamed, “Make it stop! 


Make it stop!” 

The next minute the room was still and 
the tall man was holding her in his arms. 
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“See, silly one,” her mother was saying, 
“Little Brother is not afraid, This is the 
way we go upstairs. 

“A department store is very big. It is too 
far to walk upstairs. Watch the nice man, 
He will make the elevator go slowly.” 

Blue Flower held the man’s hand. At 
each floor he stopped the car and let Blue 
Flower look out. 

Then she smiled, This was wonderful. 

By and by the man opened the door. 
Blue Flower looked out. There was Father. 

Father had made a little part of the store 
look like an Indian Village. 




Mother's weaving was ready. Father was 
f work witb. his di ili* 

Mother set Little Brother down on the 
«oor, and he ran across to Father. 



., Blue Flower held back. She knew 

about weavirrg and rugs and stlve^gs. 

Tbe el-e-va-tor was new. She 1 

■mat will the man do now h 

„He ndes up and down all day, 

Mother. "He helps peop e an 
where to fmd the things they want. 
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“May I ride some more widi the man?” 
asked Blue Flower. 

Mother ]:)egan to laugh again. When she 
spoke to the tall man, he began to laugh, 
too. Blue Flower did not wait for their 
answer. She ran back into the elevator. 

Up to the top o£ the building she rode, 
looking out at each floor as she went by. 

When the car started down, Blue Flower 
was surprised. The floor began to go out 
from under her feet! 

She sat down hard when the car stopped. 
But she got right up and smiled at the man. 

Up and down she rode in the elevator. 
It was wonderful. She would have so much 
to tell her friends back home. 

But now people were coming into the 
department store. The tall man took her 
back to Father's floor. 

Blue Flower waved good-by to him and 
ran across the floor to her family. 
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Indian Signs and Pictures 

,.0h Falher, ivhut a pretty necklace ” 
Bine Fltnver. ”I never saw one like 

his before. How keautitully.shiny lUs 

Blue Flower luul heard the ^ 

fathers drill and had come to watch him 

"t .« —. »<H." 

,, ol silver. He hammered and 

hammered a long time, until each piece 
wcis tin-d, sliiny* 


fl'.. '■** 1 „ 

l;f-' .Sjitf'i' I.r<'<r«. 

I''”"■ 

•' I, J. , 

■ '• - ■ 





, U n ,1 fn drill holes in each piece 

and string them g es, 

put blue stones between the 
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Before stringing the silver pieces into 
the necklace, Blue Flower’s father made a 
picture on each one. He used pictures to 
make tlie necklace pretty. 

In the years before White Men came to 
this country, Indians had to use pictures 
because they did not know how to write 
with words. 

Every picture had a meaning. Other 
Indians could understand the meaning and 
know what the maker was saying. 

Indians who lived in the woods did not 
use the same signs as the Indians who 
lived on the flat lands. They did not make 
pictures of the same things. 

Indians of the woods made pictures of 
trees and flowers and rivers. 

Indians of the flat lands made pictures 
of the far-off hills. 

Almost all Indians made pictures of the 
sun, rain, and lightning. 
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Here are some o£ the signs and pictures 
„5ed by the Indians. 



horse 

of today, writes with word . ^ 

the same old signs and pi 


silver work. 
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Blue Flower’s mother, too, likes to work 
pictures into her rugs. Here are some that 
she put into the rug she has just finished 
weaving. 



high hill lightning 



trail resting place in trail 
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Indians had another use for pictures. 
Sometimes a man had a name that told 
something about him. You have heard 
names like “Man afraid of a Bird” or “Slow 
like a Turtle.” 

The Indians would make a picture of 
the man’s name. Here are some names in 


pictures. 



Lazy Boy 



Walks in Water 



Comes Back Fast 



Singing Long Time 



Many Tail Feathers 
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The Shovel and the Derrick 

Once there was a steam shovel. It opened 
its big mouth and dug into the ground. 
It picked up great mouthfuls of dirt and 
stone, It carried the dirt and stones and 
dropped them into a truck. 

When the truck could hold no more, it 

went away. 
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Be quick, called the steam shovel to 
the next truck. Don t keep me waiting” 

The derrick worked beside the shovel, 

1 he derrick lifted things up. It lifted 
big beams into place. The great, beams 
held up the new building. 

The derrick looked down at the shovel. 
\ ou have to pick up dirt and stones,” it 
said. ‘‘I pick up nice clean beams.” 

"You don’t know what fun is,” said the 
steam shovel. It dropped a mouthful of 
dirt and stones into the truck with a bang.’ 

The dirt blew all around, It made the 
derrick sneeze. "Watch out what you dol” 
cried the derrick. 

"Watch out what you dol” cried the 
shovel. 

"I go away up high in the clean sky,” 
said the derrick. “I can go as high as the 
smokestacks. When I build a very high 
building, I go up, up, up.” 
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“When I dig a deep hole, I go down, 
down, down,” said the shovel. “I can go 
deeper than you can go high.” 

“Don’t be silly,” cried the derrick. “I 
can go Jiigher than you can go deep. I am 
almost as high as the smokestacks now.” 

This time the shovel did not stop to 
answer. It just dug deeper and deeper. It 
worked faster and faster. The trucks could 
not keep up with it. 
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riic ti Lick-S hricl no rest. At l3.st they 
struck. “We will work no more,’’ they said. 

The shovel went right on working. It 
dug and dug. The dirt piled up higher 
and higher beside the hole. 

I am half way through the world,’’ 
shouted the shovel. 

I am half way to the sky,’’ answered the 
derrick. 

All the people stopped to look. They 
had to lean away back to see the top of the 
building. Still the derrick went on lifting. 

I am higher than you are deep,’’ it 
called to the steam shovel. 
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“1 am deeper than you are nign, 

back the steam shovel. 

“What can we do?” asked the workmen. 
“We can’t stop this shovel or this derrick. 


They gave up and went home. 

All the rest of the day the shovel dug 


rd the derrick lifted. The boys came 
■om far and near to watch. "Go on an 
ig." they shouted to the steam 
The girls came from far an near. 

..nH hiiild.” they cried to the derric . 




An airplane tame flying near. “Watch 
out! Don’t go LOO high or I may run into 
you,” it called. 

A subway train went rumbling along 
away down under the street. “Watch out. 
Don’t dig into me,” it screamed. 

When night came the shovel was so tired 
that it could dig no more. The derrick was 
so tired it could lift no more. 
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“I am down deeper than you are high,” 
called the shovel. 

“Don’t be silly," said the derrick. 

It leaned away over to look. The derrick 
looked down, down, down into the hole 
the shovel had dug. The hole was so deep 
the derrick had to lean away over. 

All at once it leaned over too tar. Down 
It fell with a dreadful noise. Down into 
the hole went the derrick. Down went the 
building, too. All the dirt blew back mto 

the hole. . , 

The steam shovel and the derric wer 

nowhere to be seen. 




Ill the morning there was no sign of a 
hole. The huildmg was gone. There was 
only a pile of dirt where the hole had been. 
Let s not liuild a building here,” said 
the workmen. Let s make a playground 
With a pool and swings and seesaws.” 

And that is just what they did. They 
made a fine playground with seesaws and 
swings and sandboxes and a pool for toy 
boats. All the boys and girls came to play. 



But in the middle of the night, when 
the playground is quiet, you may hear a 
rumbling sound, deep in the ground. 

“I went deeper than you went high.” 

“I went higher than you went deep.” 

It is the old derrick and the old steam 
shovel talking. There they live to this day, 
deep down in the ground. 



















T(X) Cold for Toby 

“Oh, Mother, look at that little—what 
is it, Mother?’’ 

“I don’t know,’’ she answered. 

Bob and his mother were looking into 
the window of a pet shop. A small animal 
was sleeping in a cage near the window. 

As the door opened, a bell began to ring, 
The little animal heard the bell and stood 
up. It came over to the side of the cage 
near Bob. 
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It looked like a hear, but it was not 
a bear, It had paw.s like a squirrel, but 
it was not a squirrel. It had a tail like 
a monkey, but it was not a monkey. 

It climbed up the side of the cage and 
stuck out its paw to Bob. 

Bob laughed out loud. “What is that? 
he asked the man who ran the shop. 

“It is a kinkajou,” answered the man. 
“It was sent from a country far away from 
here.’’ 

“Does it bite?’’ asked Mother 

“It will not bite if 




'I Ik! man opened the cage door. "Come 
out, Toby," he .said. "Here is a boy who 

Wauls to sec you.” 

I’oby curled down in the man’s arm, 
The inan gave him half of a carrot. 

Toby look the carrot in his paws and ate 
it. He took tiny bites, all the time keeping 
his eyes on Bob. 

“Here,” said the man. “You give him 
this piece of carrot.” 

'rol)y look tlie carrot from Bob. He ate 
it carefully, without dropping a bit. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Bol), “1 want Toby.” 

“But I thought we came here to get a 
puppy,” said Mother. 

“I don’t want a puppy. I want Toby. 
He is l)etter than a puppy.” 

d’he pet shop man said, “The kinkajou 
needs a large box with wire sides.” 

“I believe the janitor in our apartment 
house will make one,” said Bob’s mother, 



“Toby must have vegetables to eat every 
day,” said the man. 

"1 can get them for him,” said Mother. 

She seemed to want Toby, too. 

“He likes to climb and to swing from 
the branches of trees,” said the man. 

Bob turned to his mother. 

“Can’t Father build him 


a climbing stick like ^ 

this one in the cage? 
he asked. 

Mother thought Father 
could. 

And that is how Bob 
got Toby. 


^ ^ 
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When they reached the apartment house, 
Sue and Bill came running to see Bob’s 
new pet. 

“What in the world is that?” asked Sue. 

“Is it some kind of a bear?” asked Bill. 

Their voices irightened Toby. He gave 
a little hiss and hid his head in Bob’s arm. 

“It is all right, Toby,” said Bob. Then he 
said to the others, “He is a kinkajou, and 
his name is Toljy. He likes me already.” 

“May we come to see him?” asked Bill. 

“When he gets his new cage and gets 
used to us you may come,” said Mother. 

Mother was right about the janitor, Mr. 
Held. He built a fine cage for Toby in the 
back yard, bather built a climbing stick 
with branches. 

Bob always gave Toby a good breakfast 
before he went to school. After school Bob 
ran to the cage the first thing. He almost 
always found Toby sleeping. 
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Bob was ai'raid Toby was sick, because 
he seemed to need so much sleep. 

When Bob asked the man about it, he 
said, “Toby is all right. He is the kind of 
animal that sleeps all day and moves around 
at night. Many wild animals are like that.” 

But Toby did not sleep all the time. 
The minute Bob turned the handle of the 
cage, Tohy would jump up, ready to play. 

Bob would hold out his arm. Toby would 
curl his tail around it and swing. Toby 
would do this with no one except Bob. 




Mr. Held liked Toby, too. One morning 
the janitor was cross because Bob had not 
put dean straw in Toby’s cage. 

“The nights are cold already,” he said. 
“Do you want Toby to freeze?” 

Bob did not forget again. 

One cold morning, when he ran out to 
the cage, he saw no sign of the kinkajou. 

“Toby!” shouted Bob. 



The straw began to move. Out came a 
little nose, then a head, then the rest of 
Toby. He shook all over with the cold. 
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Bob ran into the house. "Mother!" he 
called. “Toby will freeze! Can’t he come in 

““Iltbring him in,” said Mother. "You 
must go to school or you will be late. 

When Bob came home, Toby was cur e 
up under the straw, trying to keep warm. 

Mother said, "I called the pet shop man. 

He says Toby can’t live in the apartment. 

It’s too warm and dry." 

“He can’t stay in the yard, sa 

"It’s too cold.” J 

“Let’s go to the department store and 

get him a sweater, said Mother. ^ 

The store had no sweaters orco 

kmkaious But Bob thought Toby could 

lidos 

one for fifty cents. cnmrise 

The next morning Bob had a snrpr^ 

Tobydidn’tlikethesweater.Hewaspu 

it to pieces with his teeth. 
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Mother called the pet store again to 
ask if the man could keep Toby. But he 
had no room for any more animals. 

At last Father said, “We must take Toby 
to the zoo, The men in the zoo know how 
to handle animals. That’s their business.’’ 

Oh, no, cried Bob. *I don’t want to 
give Toby to the zoo.’’ 

“Do you want him to freeze?’’ asked his 
father. Bob could not answer that. 












The next morning 1 oby was so cold that 
Bob was ready L(] do anything for him, He 
and Mother put an old coat around Toby 

and took him to the zoo. 

The pet shop man had told them to see 
Chuck Stone, who took care of the raccoon 
house, He would know how to handle Toby. 
Bob asked Chuck, “Can you take care of 

Toby for me?" _ . 

Chuck smiled and took the kinkajou in 

hi 5 arms, Toby began to nose around m 
Chuck’s pocket. 









Chuck kuin-hcd and pulled out a carrot, 
“Best I can do for you, little fellow,” he 
.said. lie carried 1 oby to the raccoon cage, 
and put him in,side. 

riiere were three other kinkajous there, 
but not line ones like d'oby. They hissed 
when they saw hi in. 

“Don’t they like Toby?” asked Bob. 

“d hey will like him when they get to 
know him,” an.swered Chuck. “Toby will 
be all right.” 

Bob did not look happy. He said, “But 
Toby is not my kinkajou any more.” 

“Yes, Toby is yours,” said Chuck. “When 
you come liack, I’ll take him out and you 
can play with him. Here, give him this 
before you go.” 

Bob gave the carrot to Toby. “I’ll see 
you tomorrow,” he said. 

Then Bob followed his mother out of 
the raccoon house. 
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Where is the Ferryboat? 

“We are going to call on Aunt Mary 
today,” Bob told Don at breakfast 

“Oh. dear,” said Don. This was his first 
day in the city. He had come all the way 
from his home in the country. He wanted 
to do something more exciting than calling 

on an old lady. ,, 

Bob laughed, “You will like her, h 
said. “The part I like best about ca hng 
on her is the boat ride. We have to cross 
the river on the ferryboat. 
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“A boat ride” cried Don. He would like 
that. He had never had a ride on a big 
boat. 

But he had .seen many moving pictures 
o£ l)C)at.s. He liked the low, shiny boats that 
cut through the blue water and left a long 
white trail ])ehind them. He liked the 
great steamships, too. 

Today he was going to have a ride on 
a ferryboat. He did not want anyone to 
guess he did not know what a ferryboat 
looked like. 

The boys rode downtown in the subway. 

“This is the way,” said Bob, when they 
came out of the subway. They went into a 
building. On it was the sign, “City Ferry.” 

They went with the crowd through the 
big building. There were so many people 
Don could not see where he was going. 
The crowd pushed through a big door and 
onto the boat. But Don didn’t know that. 
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•He thought, “This must be where we 

wait for the ferryboat.” 

“Let’s go outside,” said Bob. He led 
Don through the crowd and out of a door. 
Right in front of them was the river. There 
was a gate to keep people from walking off 
into the water. 

Cars and trucks were standing m a row 
behind them. Don thought they must be 
waiting for the ferryboat, too. 

“Where is the ferryboat?" he asked. 
Bob laughed. “Wait and see,” he said. 







Don leaned on the gate and watched the 
boats coming and going. 

All at once Don heard two short whistles. 
Then there v/as a rumbling noise, 

“Why, we are moving!” he cried. 

Yes,” laughed Bob. “We have been on 
the ferryboat all the time.” 
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Don was disappointed. He had thought 
he would see something wonderful when he 
rode on the ferryboat. There was nothing 
wonderful about this old boat. 

a 

Bob said, “Look up there, Don. That is 
the Captain’s cabin. And there is Captain 
Summerwell looking out of the window. 
He is a friend of our family.’’ 

Don looked up. Captain Summerwell 
saw the boys and called, “Hello, Bob. Off 
to see your aunt again?” 

“Yes, Captain Summerwell,” said Bob. 
“This is Don. You know that I told you he 
was coming to visit me. He has never been 
on a ferryboat before.” 
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“Never been on a ferryboat before? My, 
my!” Captain Summerwell shook his head, 
“Then we must let him have a good look 
at the river. Bring him up to my cabin.” 

When they reached the Captain’s cabin, 
Don almost forgot he was disappointed. 

For he could look down on the cars and 
people waiting in front of the gate. 

Better than that, he could look down on 
the river. The Captain called all the boats 
by name. The boys waved at the people in 
the other boats going past. 
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All at once Don saw a big boat coming 
up the river. It was green, with tall white 
smokestacks. Its windows were all shiny in 
the morning sun. 

It moved so beautifully and so proudly, 
Don thought it was the most wonderful 
boat on the river. 

“Look at that boat,” he said. Some day 
1 would like to ride on a boat like that. 




1 o Don s siirpiise Captain Summerwell 
began to Idiig'h. Don, lie said, “Don’t you 
know what that wonderful boat is?” 

"lliat’s a ferryboat,” shouted Bob. ^‘It’s 
just like this one. If you were on it you 
would think this boat was wonderful.” 



Then Don began to laugh. To think he 
had made a mistake like that! He would 
know better next time. And the ferryboat 
ride was wonderful after all. 
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Lost—One Knife 


“Jack, you lose everything,” laughed his 
niother. “You would, lose your head if it 

were not fastened on.” 

Jack’s father began to laugh, too. He 
winked at Jack and said, “That is what 
my mother used to say to me when I was 
a boy. I remember one time ...” 

“Tell us, tell us,” cried Jack and Betsy. 
And Father went on with his story. 
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It was the day we moved. Do you know 
what an apartment looks like when you are 
moving? 

Well, everything is all upset. Boxes and 
trunks are stuffed with clothes and books 
and dishes. Everyone falls over everything. 
It’s dreadful. 
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In the middle of it all my brother called 
me. I was six and Tom was ten. I thought 
he was the most wonderful boy in all the 
world. 

“Where is my new knife?” Tom asked. 
“I let you use it last night after supper.” 

I did not know where the knife was. I 
could not think where I had put it. And 
everything was so upset, I did not know 
where to look or what to do. 

Tom could tell that I did not have his 

new knife. 

“I am tired of having you lose all my 
things,” he,said. 

Then two of his friends came and asked 

him to play hall with them. 

I wanted to go with them. There was 
nothing I liked better than going out with 
the big boys. 

But Tom did not ask me to go. Off he 
went without me. 
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Then the moving men came and began 
to take out the furniture and put it into 
the van. The place did not look like home 
any more. 

How I wished the furniture were back 
in place and I had not lost the knife. 



What is the trouble?” asked one of the 
moving men. 


I have lost a new knife,” I answered. 

A new knife?” he said. “I’ll watch for 
it. Have you looked in the chairs? Many 
things get lost in chairs.” 
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1 stuck my hand in the back and sides of 
every chair. I found a penny, two nails, and 
a piece of candy. I stuffed the candy into 
my pocket. It was a good thing that I did. 

But I could not find the, knife. I went to 
the window. The moving men had just put 
Father’s desk into the van. 

All at once I remembered. I had put 
Tom’s knife in a small drawer in the desk. 
Without a word I ran downstairs. No one 
saw me. The men had gone back to see 
that all the furniture had been carried out. 





I climbed into the van. I wiggled under 
a table and between the legs o£ a chair. I 
got my hand up to the drawer and pulled it 
open a tiny bit. Yes, there was the knife. 

I started to wiggle out. But just then 
I heard voices. The men were coming 
back. Before I could get out one of them 
shouted, “That’s all. Let’s go!’’ The door 
shut with a bang. Then the van started off. 

It was as black as night inside the van. I 
screamed, but no one heard me. I tried to 
hammer on the big door, but I could not 
reach it. 

I knew our new home was a hundred 
and fifty miles away. A hundred and fifty 
miles seemed like a very long way. I did 
not think 1 would live to get there. 

I was hungry and thirsty and tired. But 
I remembered the candy I had stuffed in 
my pocket. I put it in my mouth, and 
before I knew it, I was asleep. 
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“I was looking for something in the desk 
drawer,” I said. 

Then everyone began to laugh. 

"We looked everywhere for you,” said 
Father. 

What in the world were you looking for 
in the desk?” asked Tom. 

“Your knife,” I said, “I lost it.” 



And that was when my 
mother said to me, ‘‘Jack, 
you lose everything. I think 
you would lose your head if 
it were not fastened on.” 

But my head was fastened 
on and I had found the knife. 










The Animals Go to Town 

Quiet had come to the zoo. The animals 
were going to sleep. 

"Oh, dear," said Elly, the elephant. "I 
am tired of staying home and being looked 
at. I would like to go somewhere and look 
at things for myself.” 

The other animals thought this would 
be wonderful. The birds wanted to go, too. 

Only the big black crow did not like the 
plan. "No one asked us,” he croaked, with 
an angry swish of his tail. 
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“Oh, yes, some one did ask us,” said 
Elly, swinging her trunk around. ‘‘Look at 
this!” She held up a small card. On it was 


Mrs. Duddle, Lettuce Lane 

“See what Mrs. Duddle wrote me,” she 
said, turning the card over: 

“Dear Elly, 

Thank you for returning my 
hat when that little boy was mean 
enough to throw it into your yard. 

The next time you are in town 
bring your friends to my house. 

We will have tea in the garden, 
and Dilly will sing for you. 
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"Who is Dilly-a dog?” asked Manda, 
the panda, who had been asleep. 

"Dogs don’t sing,” said Elly, stamping 
her big foot. "Dilly is a yellow canary, She 
sings beautifully.” 

"I would like to get away from the zoo 
for a while,” said Manda. “Let’s go to 
town and visit Mrs. Duddle.” 

“I would love to go with you,” said 
Mrs. Kangaroo. “But my children are too 
young to go visiting.” 





Ossy, the ostrich, liked the plan. 

“I shall see myself in all the large shop 
windows," he said, looking down proudly 
at his beautiful feathers. "That is better 
than trying to see myself in a pool m the 

ground.” . 

“Don’t go near the laundry, said y- 

“I heard the lady from the laundry say she 
would like your feathers for a hat. 

The animals talked a long time. ey 
made their plans to walk to town the very 
next day to have tea with Mrs. Duddle 
Lettuce Lane. 
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In the morning they set out in a row. 

First of all came Ossy, the ostrich. He 
was followed by Elly, then by Manda, the 
panda. 

Then came the old lion. Behind him 
marched the giraffe. The giraffe was so tall 
he could look into the upstairs windows 
of the houses. 

Chippie, the chipmunk, wanted to go, 
too. The other animals did not want him, 
but the lion let Chippie ride on his back. 
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Trailing along at the end of the row 
was Go-go, the gray goose. She waddled 

along, flapping her wings, 

“Look at Go-go,” said the crow, swishing 
his tail again. “Does she think she was 

asked to the tea?” > 

“Maybe she is thirsty,” said the pigeon, 

“lam not thirsty, but let’s go along, too. 

“All right,” said the crow. And it was a 
good thing the birds did go along. They 
helped to keep the animals in place. 
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When any o£ the animals got out of 
place, the crow would swish his tail and 
croak at them. Go-go would waddle after 
them and hiss to bring them back. 

When the parade reached the town, the 
animals met a policeman who helped them 
to cross the street. He made all the cars 
wait while Go-go waddled across. 

The animals walked along and looked at 
the people just the way the people looked 
at them in the zoo. 

Everyone they met was very kind. The 
people bought them ice cream and candy 
and popcorn. 

Go-go and the crow stopped hissing and 
croaking long enough to eat some of the 
popcorn. 

At last they all reached Mrs. Huddle’s 
home in Lettuce Lane. Elly went up to the 
house to ring the bell. Mrs. Huddle herself 
came to the door. 
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"My dears,” she cried. ‘‘How sweet of 
you to come! I am glad to see you! But I 
have something dreadful to tell you.” 

The animals all crowded around her. 

She said, ‘‘You were so late that Dilly 
thought you were not coming. That made 
her unhappy. She flew up the chimney. 
Now she can’t get down. Whatever shall 
we do? Be quiet and you can hear her.” 

Yes, they could all hear a weak ‘‘tweet, 
tweet” coming from the chimney. It was 
not much more than a squeak. 






What to do? The pigeon and the crow 
flew up on top of the chimney and looked. 

Chippie, the chipmunk, and Manda, the 
panda, climbed up on the roof and looked 
down. The giraffe tried to look into the 
chimney, and Ossy, the ostrich, craned his 
long neck, No one could see the canary. 

“My poor silly Dilly,” said Mrs. Duddle, 
“She can’t live in that chimney without a 
bite to eat.’’ 

“Put Elly’s trunk down the chimney,’’ 
said the lion. The other animals thought 
this was a wonderful plan. 

“Put birdseed on it,” said ^ the pigeon. 
“Dilly thinks birdseed is delicious. She 
will get on Elly’s trunk, and Elly can pull 
her up.” And that is what they did. 
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Now the chimney hole 
was small and Elly’s trunk 
was very large. The animals 
had to push hard to get her 



trunk into the chimney. 

They all pushed but Ossy, the ostrich, 


who was a lazybones. 

And then Elly did a dreadful thing. 

“I can’t stand birdseed,” she cried. "I 
am going to sneeze.” And she did! 

Black smoke blew up and out of the 
chimney. It made the animals as black as 
night, They were very angry-all except 
the crow, who was black anyhow. 

“Now see the trouble you have made. 


snapped Ossy, the ostrich. 

Just then Manda, the panda, called 
“Look! It’s coming out. It’s coming out! ’ 
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Manda was right. Elly had pulled out 
her trunk. And there on the end sat the 
canary, as black as the crow. 



“Oh, oh, that can’t be my silly Dilly,” 
squealed Mrs. Duddle. 

The canary began to sing, and they knew 
it was Dilly. All at once she saw herself in 
a window and stopped singing. 

Then she flew off to the birdbath and 
dived down into the water. 


A bath!” shouted Ossy. “That is just 
what I want. A nice warm bath. I am going 
home to get one.” 

The animals did not wait for tea. They 
started for home. They did not stop to 
look at the people they met as they chased 
each other back to the zoo. 
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It was a free-for-all race. They ran and 
Eew and waddled to get home to a nice 

warm bath. . 

Once more quiet came to the zoo. The 

animals, all sweet and clean and happy, 

were sound asleep in bed. 
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37 
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38 shiny 
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42 sunshine 

66 
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111 large 

low 

112 middle 

part 

jackknife 
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115 
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